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Boston, Mass., January 12, 1911 


Dear Associate Worker: 


Pleasant indeed, is the memory of our recent conference in your beauti- 
ful city, to consider together how we might make the Thirteenth Triennial 
International Sunday School Convention of service to all the churches and 
Sunday schools West of the Rockies. 

Please accept this book as evidence of my desire to serve you in your 
study of the problem of organized Sunday school work, — the greatest asset 
within the church. 

This volume isa story of the marvelous progress of Sunday-School 
endeavor during the years 1905-1908. 

An account of the Lesson Committee and its work, together with a re- 
port of the 
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Dedirated 


TO THE MEMORY OF 


William Reynolds, 


FIRST FIELD SUPERINTENDENT 
OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
TO WHOSE 
DEVOTION, SKILL AND EARNESTNESS 
THE ASSOCIATION IS IMMEASURABLY INDEBTED. 


FOREWORD. 


CONVENTION MOTTO: 
“WE WOULD SEE JESUS” 


THIS BOOK CONTAINS: 


THE STORY of Sunday-school Progress, 1905-1908— 
the most marvelous in all Sunday-school history, 


THE LONDON and Boston Conferences of the Ameri- 
can and British Sections of the Lesson Commit- 
tee, 


THE LESSON COMMITTEE and its work—the unan- 
imous and enthusiastic approval of the “system of a 
general lesson for the whole school, which has been 
in successful use for thirty-five years,” and also “the 
preparation of a thoroughly Graded Course covering 
the entire range of the Sunday-school, which may 
be used in any Sunday-school which desires it, 
whether in whole or in part,” 


THE SURVEY of the International Field by the Execu- 
tive Committee and its Secretaries, 


THE STORY of the phenomenal growth of the Adult 
Bible Class, and Teacher Training Departments, 


THE STORY in detail of the 12th International Con- 
vention, with its addresses and reports for perma- 
nent reference, together with scores of portraits and 
convention pictures, 

MAKING A RESERVOIR of Sunday-school informa- 
tion, inspiration and statistics, for the use of a quar- 
ter of a million pastors and superintendents. 

W. N. HARTSHORN, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 


October 1908. 


"JOHN STITES, Louisville, Kentucky. 
President Twelfth International Sunday-School Convention. 
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OFFICIAL REGISTER 
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PRESIDENT. 
Hon. Hote Stites, Louisville, Ky. 


eS VicE-PRESIDENTS. 


A. B. McCrillis, Providence, R. I. 

Rey. H. H. Bell, D.D., San Francisco, Calif. 

Prof. Martin G. Brumbaugh, Philadelphia, Pa. 

. George A. Truett, D.D., Dallas, Tex. 

H Nichols, Chicago, Ill. 

cipal E. W. Sawyer. Summerland, B. C. 
Agpeh Negroes: Bishop G. W. Clinton, Charlotte, N. C. 


pe VicE-PRESIDENTS. 
_ Representing the states, provinces and territories : 
F. Lewis, Birmingham. : 
Jackson. Washington, D. C. 
. W. B. Douglas, Edmonton. 
Ss Et tome Wort Smith. 
ae an Ww F. Muirhead, Femiec. 


i jj e Telford, aaiobides ier. 
ay W. Mack. Monterey. 
r = Hugh K. Walker, D. D., Los Angeles. 


Denver. 
E. F-. ‘Talmadge, Wauregan. 
5] Perry, W 
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Louisiana—W. R. McKowen, Jackson. 
Maine—Horace Purinton, Waterville. 
Manitoba—B. G. Crealock, Burnside, 
Maryland—Charles W. Dorsey, Dickeyville. 
Massachusetts—Gilbert G. Davis, Worcester. 
Michigan—George Parsons, Watervliet. 
Minnesota—Rev. BH. C. Horn, Anoka. 
Mississippi—H. C. Tinney, Jackson. 

Missouri—P. M. Hanson, St. Louis. 
Montana—Rey. HB. O. Tihburn, Butte. 
Nebraska—E. J. Wightman, York. 

Nevada—Rey. Charles L. Mears, Reno. 

New Brunswick—T. 8. Simms, St. John. 
Newfoundland—Dr. N. S. Fraser, St. John’s. 

New Hampshire—Rev. E. S. Tasker, Tilton. 

New Jersey—Edward W. Barnes,, Perth Amboy. 
New Mexico—lI". W. Spencer, Albuquerque. 

New York—A. H. Rogers, Gloversville. 

North Carolina—Rey. 8. M. Rankin, Greensboro. 
North Dakota—R. B. Griffith, Grand Forks. 

Nova Scotia and Bermuda—W. H. Studd, Halifax. 
Ohio—Ed L. Young, Norwalk. 
Oklahoma—Andrew Kingkade, Oklahoma City. 
Ontario—Theron Gibson, Toronto. 

Oregon—Prof. James F. Ewiug, Portland. 
Pennsylvania—Rey. Alexander Henry, D.D., Philadelphia. 
Quebec—S. J. Carter, Montreal. 

Rhode Island—George W. Smith, Providence. 
Saskatchewan—James Balfour, Regina. © 

South Carolina—Prof. 'Thomas W. Keitt, Clemson. 
South Dakota—H. H. Curtis, Castlewood. 
Tennessee—W. H. Raymond, Nashville. 
Texas—Gov. George I’. Jester, Corsicana. 
Utah—Prof. J. A. Smith, Ogden. 

Vermont—M. P. Perley, Enosburg Falls. 
Virginia—Rev. T. H. Lacy, D.D.:, Blackstone. 
Washington (£.)—Prof. H. C. Sampson, Pullman. 
Washington (W.)—W. D. Wood, Seattle. 

West Virginia—D. B. Purinton, Morgantown. 
Wisconsin—T. M. Hammond, Milwaukee. 
Wyoming—Harry B. Henderson, Cheyenne. 
Hawaii—Rey. Curtis Shields, Honolulu. 

Porto Rico. 

Philippines. 

Cuba—Rey. B. F. Gilbert. 

Central America—J. M. Weaver, Culebra, Panama. 
Mexico—Jenaro 8. Paz, San Luis Potosi. 

Trinidad and Tobago.. 

Yukon, 

For the Negroes—Dr. J. E. Shepard, Durham, N. C. 


RECORDING SECRETARY. 
Rev. Joseph Clark, D.D., Columbus, Ohio. 


ASSISTANT RECORDING SECRETARY. \ 
E. D. McCafferty, Pittsburg, Pa. 


GENERAL SECRETARY. 
Marion Lawrance, Chicago, III. 


a 
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‘TREASURER. 


Fred A. Well, Chicago, Ill. 


ASSISTANT TREASURER. 


Dr. George W. Bailey, Philadelphia, Pa. 
and District, Rev. Alex. Henry, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES. 


Ist District, Robert F. Raymond, New Bedford, Mass. 
2nd District, Rev. Alexander Henry, D.D., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

3rd District, George W. Watts, Durham, N. C. 

4th District, Rev. W. N. Dresel, Indiana. 

5th District, S. B. Harding, Waukesha, Wis. 

6th District, I. W. Gill, Wichita, Kan. 

7th District, W. N. Wiggins, Dallas, Texas. 

8th District, A. L. Fellows, Denver, Colo. 

oth District, W. D. Wood, Seattle, Wash. 
toth District, W. F. Cronemiller, Los Angeles, Cal. 
11th District, Jenara S. Paz, San Luis Potosi, Mex. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Alabama—D. H. Marbury, Birmingham. 
Alaska—Rey. Jas. H. Condit, Fairbanks. 
Alberta—H. Michener, Red Deer. 
Arizona—Walter Hill, Prescott. 
Arkansas—Gen. B. W. Green, Little Rock. 
British Col. (H.)—Joseph Patrick, Nelson. 


Cal. (N.)—C. M. Campbell, Sacramento. 
Cal. (S.)—W. L. Porterfield, Los Angeles. 
Colorado—S. H. Atwater, Canon City. 


Florida—Rey. P. Ross Parrish, Jacksonville. 
Georgia—H. D. Bunn, Fairfax. 
Idaho—Rey. W. H. Bowler, Shoshone. 
Illinois—A. H. Mills, Decatur. 
Indiana—W. C. Hall, Indianapolis. 
Iowa—J. Ff’. Hardin, Eldora. 
Kansas—Don. Kinney, Newton. 
Kentueky—Hvston Quinn, Louisville. 
Louisiana—M. C. Bridges, Norwood, 
Maine—L. R. Cook, Yarmouthville. 
Manitoba—M. BH. Boughton, Arden. 
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Maryland—Wm. A. Tottle, Baltimore. 

Massachusetts—-W. N. Hartshorn, Boston. 

Michigan—E. K. Warren, Three Oaks. 

Minnesota—Geo. R. Merrill, D. D., Minneapolis. 

Mississippi—J. C. Cavett, Jackson. 

Missouri—L. L. Allen, Peirce City. 

Montana—G. M. Miles, Miles City. 

Nebraska—George G. Wallace, Omaha. 

Nevada—O. A. Hrdman, Goldfield. 

New Brunswick and P. BH. I—E. R, Machun, St. John. | 

Newfoundland—-Judge Penney, Carbonear. 

New Hampshire—G. W. Bingham, Derry. 

New Jersey—Revy. Frank A. Smith, Haddonfield. 

New Mexico—C. H. Appleton, Albuquerque. 

New York—Frank L. Brown, Brooklyn. 

North Carolina—N. B. Broughton, Raleigh. 

North Dakota—William J. Lane, Fargo. 

Nova Scotia and Bermuda—Dr. Frauk Woodbury, Halifax. 

Ohio—W. A. HBudaly, Cincinnati. 

Oklahoma—Dr. L. H. Buxton, Oklahoma City. 

Ontario—W. Hamilton, Toronto. 

Oregon—A,. A. Morse, Portland. 

Pennsylvania—H., J. Heinz, Pittsburg. 

Quebec—Seth P. Leet, Montreal. 

Rhode Island—T. W. Waterman, Providence. 

Saskatchewan—A. M. Fraser, Indian Head. 

South Car.—Capt. J. Adger Smyth, Jr., Pelzer. 

South Dak.—Reyv. Frank Tox, D. D., Sioux Falls. 

Tennessee—Dr. H. M. Hamill, Nashville. 

Texas—J. EK. Adams, San Antonio. 

Utah—Thomas Weir, Salt Lake City. 

Vermont—Hon. D. M. Camp, Newport. . 

Virginia—R. D. Barbour, South Boston. 

Washington (E.)—T. H. Brewer, Spokane. 

Washington (W.)—D. S. Johnston, Tacoma. 

West Va.—Rev. C. Humble, M. D., Parkersburg. 

Wisconsin—wW. J. Semelroth, ‘Appleton. 

Wyoming—Revy. M. DeWitt Long, D. D., Sheridan. 

Hawaii—Rey. E. B. Turner, Paia Maui. 

Philippines—Dr. J. B. Rogers, Manila. 

Mexico—Teofilo Barocio, Mexico. 

For the Negroes—Prof. I. Garland Penn, South Atlanta, Ga.: M. C. 
LS | pees D. D., Cincinnati, Ohio; Dr. Jas. E. Shepard, Durham, 


Also all Presidents of Associations in the West Indizs, Central 
and South America while in service. ‘ 


Lire MEMBERS. 


Justice J. J. Maclaren, Toronto, Ont. 
Rev. B. B. Tyler, D.D., Denver, Colo. 
W. A. Duncan, Ph.D., "Syracuse, N. Y. 


i. Me 


The personnel of the convention was striking. The 
sight of hundreds and thousands of Christians working 
together, stirred by one enthusiasm, and striving for one 
end, was to me a foretaste of “that day,” ves 2, 1O-IT, 
—John Stites, Louisville, Ky. al 
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FIRST DISTRICT. 


ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS AND GENERAL SECRETARIES, 


Associations. President. General Secretary. 
Connecticut—S. H. Williams, Glastonbury; Rey. J. W. Rae, Hartford. 
Maine—Rey. J. F. Haley, D. D., Portland; H. HE. Lufkin, Portland. 
mg ihgpminene Ses ol ie G. Davis, Worcester ; Hamilton §S. Conant, 

oston 
New Hampshire—Rev. A. H. Morrill, D. D., Laconia; Rev. R. E. 
Thompson, Franklin Falls. 
Newfoundland—Dr. N. 8. Fraser, St. John’s; Chas. P, Ayre, ae John’s. 
New Brunswick, me Sy Island—A. H. Chipman, St. John; J. B. Ganong, 


Su 
Nova Scotia 8. A. “Chesley, K. C., Lunenburg; Rev. A. M. Macleod, 
alifax. 
Quebec—Thomas Moodie, Montreal; Rev. Edgar T. Capel, Montreal. 
Rhode Island—Rey. Edward Holyoke; W. B. Wilson, Providence. 
Vermont—Hon. N. G. Williams, Bellows Falls; Rev. EH. M. Fuller, 
Burlington. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ENROLLMENT, 


Associations. Schools. O. & T. Scholars. Total. 
Cennecticnt 7... ican 1,129 14,824 125,096 139,920 
MIN 25, - <0; <1c.6-0) ©, os. cenenameeenee - 1,050 9,520 17,039 86,559 
Maasachusetta |... sits epee ne 1,926 35,111 318,535. 348,646 
New Hampshire... ceeuereas 660 7,062 53,688 60,750 
Newfoundland, Labrador ..... 353 2,374 22,766« 25,140 
New Brunswick, P. EH. Isl..... 1,061 6,644 55,108 61,752 
Nova: ‘Scotia... kien: me ere 1,264 8,779 79,920 88,699 
Quechee’ Gee aes mie +. 4+ oe 494 4,379 38,305 42,684 
Rhode. Seley ea. .:0 hs, ote oe - 3846 6,041 52,186 58,227 
Vermont ct ieee © ois Pe Ae enc: 695 7,295 57,307 64,602 

PIGERIOES ice tue cree abe eee oe 8,978 102,027 874,950 976,979 


PER CENT OF POPULATION IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
Sunday- Per Public Per 


school cent school cent 

Associations. Population. enrollment. in 8.8. enrollment. in §,8S. 
Connecticut :.....« 1,005,716 139,920 12% 230,613 45% 
Maite: isn sssicuret.< 714,494 86,559 12% 165,476 89% 
Massachusetts ..... 3,043,346 348,646 11% 676,231 39% 
New Hampshire ... 482,624 60,744 14% 93,360 49% 
New Brun., P. EH. Isl. 441,140 “61,732 14% 96,272 49% 
Nova Scotia 459,574 88,699 20% 108,742 61% 
Quebec... A 1,800,000 42,684 To 4078 1 lo 
Rhode Island 490,387 58,227 12% 39% 
Vermont ..... stint ARO, are 64, 602 18% 8. "882 49% 
District 2.3. 8, 737074 976,979 11% ~ 1,975,709 37% 


AMOUNT OF MONEY RECEIVED LAST YEAR BY BACH STATH AND PROVINCIAL 
ASSOCIATION AND PROPORTION GIVEN TO THE INTHER- 
NATIONAL WORK. 


5 , Per cent 

1908 S.S8. State International of state 

Associations. enrollment. receipts. yearly pledge. receipts. 
Commecticdts i347... enje's 139,920 $ 6,638.00 $ 100.00 1.5% 
Manon.) Sn adie so. Sor 86,559 2,628.00 175.00 6.7% 
Massachusetts ........ 348,646 8,491.00 500.00 5.1% 
New Hampshire ...... 60,744 1,706.00 100.00 5.8% 
Newfoundland ........ 2D MAO: useee see 2 25.00 Eioie 
New Brun., P. E. Isl... 61,782 2,875.00 155.00 5.2% 
Nowa Scotia «2... 2.2 eee 88,699 3,906.00 100.00 2.6% 
MED ECs siesc.n is nee aio > aie, «. 42,684 2,765.00 100.00 3.7% 
Rhode Island .....2.: 58,185 3,446.00 150.00 4.4% 
WE RUNUOIAT Ui ores) sys act dus intogs 64,602 4,388.00 100.00 2.3% 


IDISPEICEO se are « aveiey 19T6,979 $36,843.00 $1,505.00 4.8% 


jst pIsTRICT | 
INTERNATIONAL 
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SECOND DISTRICT. 


ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS AND GENERAL SECRETARIES. 


Associations. President. General Secretary. 
 itlhenabl sc . Houston, Georgetown; Miss Maggie 8S, Wilson, 
eaford. 


District of Columbia—W. W. Millan, Washington. 

Maryland—Charles W. Dorsey, Baltimore; Rey. Chas. Roads, D. D., 
Baltimore. 

New Jersey—George H. Hall, Plainfield; Rey. EH. M. Fergusson, Newark. 

New York—-J. A. Blant, Syracuse ; Rey. Alfred Day, Syracuse. . 

Pennsylvania—H. J. Heinz, Pittsburg ; W. G. Landes, a agi 

West Virginia—Rey. A. J. Hiatt, D. D., Moundsville; W. C. Shafer, 
Wheeling. 

Virginia—H. C. Marchant, Charlottesville; Louis J. MeIntosh, Rich- 
mond. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL DNROLUMENT, 


Associations. Schools. O.&T. Scholars. ‘Total. 
Detaware® «: Sin jais cscsielceraeae - 418 5,821 47,075 52,896 
District of ‘Columbia! acces. 249 4,781 61,797 66,578 
Maryland: i. Ys/010 aisle eee ie 1,987 27,125 223,120 250,245 
NGWitdi@ESOYy cs oye dic Aa etree ee 2,549 39,854 356,438 395,792 
NGW OW Or ku nc sco aatenenee bee 6,101 105,870 927,162 1,033,032 
Pennsylvania >. ve Joe eee 11,081 156,144 1,251,687 1 
WeatiVitginiay cece» someones 2,622 19,584 154,512 "174,096 
Virginians. agaee. cp Near 5,681 54 647 452. "488 507,135 

District iv. . ust. sees 30,438 413,326 3,474,279 3,887,605 


PER CENT OF POPULATION IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 
Sunday- Per Public Per 


school cent school cent 

Associations. Paulas o0- enrollment. in S.S. enrollment. in S.S. 
Delaware .......... 194,477 52,896 27% 51,356 77% 
Dist. of Columbia.. 307,716 66,578 238%. 66,867 72% 
MAPYIO RO iva Svat slacane 1,275,434 250,245 20% 355,518 53% 
New Jersey ....... 2,196,237 395,792 18% 548,840 54% 
NOW YORK os -.508' chase 8,226,990 1,033,032 13% 1,967,896 85% 
Pennsylvania ...... 6,928,515 1,417,831 21% atte: 58% 
West Virginia ..... 1,076,406 174,096 16% 331,964 39% 
Virginia wo, were stirs 1,973,104 507,135 28% 624,092 59% 


IDiStricts piereid «<1 22,178,879 3,887,605 18% . 6,884,668 43% 


AMOUNT OF MONEY RECEIVED LAST YEAR BY BACH STATH AND PROVINCIAL 
ASSOCIATION AND PROPORTION GIVEN TO THD INTER- 
NATIONAL WORK. 


Per cent 
1908 S.S. ‘State International ek ad 
Associations. enrollment, receipts. hi erm. Tecei 

Delawaton! As sah. a) cues 6 52,896 05.0 ae Pie 
Dist. of Columbia...... 66,578 452.00 130.00 4% 
Maryland) sees. sciences 250,245 4,280.00 50.01 1.2% 
New Jersey .......... 395,792 5,955.00 600.00 10.0% 
NeW MOrkieacatat: 1,020,997 9,059.00 750.00 8.3% 
Pennsylvania ......... 1,417,831 21,783.00 1,100.00 5.0% 
West eVirginia ven. 6... 6% 174,096 4,879.00 100.00 2.1% 
VIP GIMP MP ret ee Geechee 382/252 2'943.00 50.00 1.9% 


PDASULLCU See Weenies eters 3,887,605 $50,156.00 $2,890.00 5.7% 
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THIRD DISTRICT. 


ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS’ AND GENERAL SECRDTARIES, 


Associations. President. General Secretary. 
Alabama—R. F. Lewis, Birmingham; D. W. Sims, Montgomery. 
Florida—P. M. Ulsch, Jacksonville; C. W. Kinne, Jacksonville. 
Georgia—George Hains, Augusta; J. P. Lide, Fairfax. 
Mississippi—D. E. Wilson, Nesbitt ; W. Fred Long, Jackson. 

North wes ORS Cc. Brown Cox, Burlington ; J. B. Robertson, 
alei 

South Carslina <i E. M. Poteat, Greenville; Prof. J. M. Way, Pelzer. 

Tennessee—H. D. Huffaker, Chattanooga ; Joseph Carthel, Nashville, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ENROLUMENT. 


Associations. Schools. O. & T. Scholars. Total. 

PA VR DSN an Sconesies chaie dalt Sie cen 4,316 26,265 269,600 295,865 
WIOCGB: oie 3, 0 Rix shy neds op 2,450 12,119 110,000 122,119 
Gaorvig. cis sce Hee er eee 5,029 38,998 276,116 315,114 
Mississippi <:.4.. gunn eee 2,850: 14,225 115,250 129,475 
North i Carolivia: «one ata 8,000 50,000 400,000 450,000 
South ‘Carolina ...8c%. setae 6,126 35,050 339,636 874,686. 
Tennessee) | 5... aes 5,845 438,833 313,792 357, 625 

Distrbebaewsee ecreee paves te 33,616 220,490 1,824,494 2,044,884 


PER CENT OF POPULATION IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 
Sunday- Per Public Per 


school cent school cent 

Associations. Population. enrollment. 8.8. enrollment. in §.S. 
AVADO RIS vaies alae oon 1,112,612 200,111 18% 370,447 41% 
WAGER. co) 2 ates es 623,230 T2219: 19% 192, aa 47% 
Georzig..., << tee 2,443,719 815,114 138% 815 380% 
Mississippi ........ 1,708,272 127,369 8% 580, ae 10% 
North Carolina .... 2,059,326 450,000 21% uae 49% 
South Carolina .... 610,614 154,686 25% OT 39) 55% 
Tennessee 25s. eis. 2,172,476 357,625 Wt 694,975 39% 
District. sks. 10,730,249 2,044,884 19% 3,550,862 58% 


AMOUNT OF MONEY RECEIVED LAST YEAR BY HACH STATH AND PROVINCIAL 
ASSOCIATION AND PROPORTION GIVEN TO THE INTER- 
NATIONAL WORK. 


Per cent 

1908 8.8. State International of state 

Associations. enrollment. receipts. yearly poe receipts. 
Alabama’ |i. saens Saree 200,111 $ 6,485.00 . $100.00 1.6% 
Hlorida.>; . Seracmmas.. a te BOOS le hee ee 10.00 SA's 
Georgia’ ...~ sapaes ase BED Aa 911.00 100.00 1.1% 
Mississippl.. ccereste'- ste. 112,724 1,500.00 75.00 5.0% 
North Carolina ....... 450,000 2,266.00 100.00 4.5% 
SouthCarolina 2993 0) 2 154,686 A. (075. 2 100.00 9.3% 
Tennessee « .).... Comme WOO;,2L5 |. vases 125.00 aimee 


WOUSERICH One. recat 2,044,884 $12,237.00 $610.00 4.9% 
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FOURTH DISTRICT. 


ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS AND GDNERAL SHCRETARIES. 


Associations. President. General Secretary. 
Illinois—A. W. Rosecrans, Ashton; W. Jacobs, Chicago. — 
Indiana—W. C. Hall, Indianapolis ; Rev. H.W. Halpenny, Indianapolis. 
Kentucky—J. B. Weaver, Louisville; Prof. A. ae souisville, ‘ 
eis ig Mee J. W. Milliken, Traverse hity: D. Allen, Three 

_ Oaks. : 
Ohio—W. A. Eudaly, Cincinnati; Rev. Jos. Clark, D. D., Colaentins. 
Ontario—E. J. Joselin, Toronto; J. A. Jackson, Toronto, ater 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ENROLUMENT, 


Associations. Schools. O. & T. Scholars. Total. 
THINOIS |. evans: 5 + He eee > 7,707 93,081 809,422 902,453 
Indianasdiiei eke. eee cu 5,210 64,881 444,676 509,557 
Kentucky (07 sda... Semen tes 3,994 30,091 287,487 317,578 
Michigém 02. .the .. Geer oh 5,120 52,321 440,568 . 492,889 
OT ONS... Maes ss eas ae 8,012 115,291 937,680 1,052,921 
Ontario: «oes. sae: .:. eee ear 5,300 51,334 438, 118 489,452 

District. 6G. 0 . aes 35,848 406,949 3,357,001 3,764,850 


PER CENT OF POPULATION IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
Sunday- Per — ““Pablte Per 


school cent school cent 

Associations. Population. enrollment. in 8.8. enrollment. in §.S8. 
WHOIS nS. eens ele 5,418,670 902,453 17% 1, aen 088 46% 
Indiana. S.5... ace 2,710,898 509,557 19% "15 0,105 51% 
Kent ck yessecistiiny ia 2,320,298 276,621 12% — 718, 09116 29% 
Michigan? 7. raise oe 2,584,533 492,889 19% 53% 
ORIG aug ee 4,448,677 1,052,921 © 24% Rit y 76% 
OnGario, ap Peniver:.+ ate 2, 238, 068 489,452 22% 5) 62% 
Iietrict: cx.cvree 19,721,144 3,764,850 © 19%. 5,422,878 52% 


“ oa = wi 
AMOUNT OF MONEY RECEIVED LAST YHAR BY BACH STATH AND PROVINCIAL 
ASSOCIATION AND PROPORTION GIVEN TO THE pee iie' 


E NATIONAL WORK. “eagles ¢ 
e a ge aut 


1908 8.8. State Inte onal of state 

Associations. enrollment. receipts. year d aa tes 
Lilinols ae, .. sehen eee 902,453 $12,368.00: 00.00 8.1% 
Indiana. iy Seo ese 509,557 6,400.00 800.00 4.7% 
Kentucky <... cists oe enews 276,621 8;067.00 250.00 38.1% 
emean ees at. 492,889 4,670.00 300.00 6.4% 
ORTON F orake bie tesits eet Ay 052, 921 15,761.00 1,000.00 6.4% 
Ontarlos sccoonctatmhenee "489, 452 10,139.00 300.00. 2.9% 


District o/s ee 3,764,850 $57,405.00 $2,150.00 3.9% 


os 


Ws HAMILTON 


ONTARIO 


WNDR 


EPRESY ee 
INDIANA “ 


41H. DISTRICT 
INTERNATIONAL 


A.H. [tubs 


ILLINOIS, 


XXil District Facts 


FIFTH DISTRICT. 


ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS AND GENWRAL SECRETARIES. 


Associations. President. General Secretary. 


Manitoba—W. R. Thornton, Brandon: W. H. Irwin, Winnipeg. 
Minnesota—+-W. H. Gold, Redwood Falls; Prof. A. M. Locker, St. Paul. 
North Dakota——William J. Lane, Fargo; Rev. John Orchard, Fargo 
South Dakota—Prof. M. M. Ramer, Milbank ; Revi. PB. Leach, borax 


Falls. 
Wisconsin—Prof. C. W. Treat, Appleton; W. J. Semelroth, Appleton. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BNROLLMENT. 


Associations. Schools. O. & T. Scholars. Total. 
Manitobar s.....4.. ssteaeieeenee 601 5,697 49,058 54,755 
MinttenOte My;.. 3:0). Senate eeteremenee 2,025 20,500 197,500 218,000 
North. Dakota -....2 haem 1,251 9,589 82,661 92,250 
South, DBakutae . . oat es 1,092 8,000 54,953 62,953 
Wisconsin *:.)..23.t ieee iad 5 950 21, 000 425, 000 446) 000 

District../:. Sy aeee 10,919 64,786 809,172 873,958 


PER CENT OF POPULATION IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
Sunday- Per Public Per 


school cent school cent 

Associations. Population. enrollment. in S.S8. enrollment. in S.S. 
MaIMtODa oF 5))eln ate 395,500 54,755 15% 81,013 50% 
Minnesota’ . os. .6 cme 2,025,615 218,000 11% 595,126 28% 
North Dakota ..... 463,784 92,250 22% 138,913 49% 
South Dakota 465,908 62,953 14% 144,198 382% 
Wisconsin ...: 5... ae 2,260, '930 446,000 20% 670,818 50% 
Distriet!® ».. cae 5,611,737 873,958 16% 1,630,068 40% 


AMOUNT OF MONEY RECHIVED LAST YHAR BY BACH STATE AND PROVINCIAL 
ASSOCIATION AND PROPORTION GIVEN TO THD INTER- 
NATIONAL WORK. 


: Per cent 

1908 S.S. State International of state 

Associations, enrollment. receipts. yearly pledge. receipts. 
Manitoba.) 0i5.s,.0jstts baie 54,755 $ 6,607.00 Ma? 00 1.5% 
MimnesOta: .. .eg,s ers .. 218,000 6, 120:00 0.00 8% 
North Dakota : 92,250 38, 1595.00 » 20.00 1.4% 
South Dakota .» 62,953 2) 312.00 35.00 1.5% 
Waseorsin: ((7.-0— 5). easter 421, 7000 2/528.00 100.00 3. 3.9% 


Ba (199 (AEE O36 6.00 873,958 $21,162.00 $335.00 “1.6% 


- Vs 


ia 
ia 


a) INTERNATIONAL |i 


EXEGUTIVE 


AY COMMITTEE J 


M.E Boucuion 9F 


MANITOBA 


Dis. HA RD) 
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W. J. SEMELROTH 
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XXIV District Facts 


SIXTH DISTRICT. 


ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS AND GHNERAL SECRETARIES. 


Associations. President. General Secretary. 
Iowa—Rey. Jas. S. Corkey, Winterset; Rev. F. F. Fitch, Des Moines. 
Kansas—Rey. W. A. Hlliott, Ottawa ; 7. EL Engle, ‘Abilene. 
Missouri—-L. L. Allen, Peirce City ; Elmer DB. Lacey, St. Louis. 
Nebraska—George G. Wallace, Omaha ; Prof. H. M. me Lincoln. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ENROLLMENT. 


Associations. Schools. O. & T. Scholars. Total. 
TOWS Dies cae heres sites d pene eenenets 4,352 45,648 349,784 395,432 
Kkansas 4,606 45,474 315,760 361,234 
Missouri = tteregeiee 0 O, 900” DaGeZoo 554,252 620,162 
Nebraska) ces: leisvate aiwivie see 2,560 30,700 214,002 244, "7102 

District! . 3s Rove eae 18,425 661,082 1,433,798 1,621,530 
PER CENT OF POPULATION IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 
Sunday- Per Public Per 
‘ school cent school cent 

Associations, Population. enrollment. in S.S. enrollment, in §.§8. 
LOWidldihel<,« «cre eieeweriens 6 2,205,690 395,432 18% 628,401 47% 
IAnISHS'. |< ciaterelslereiens se 1,612,471 861,234 22% 478,904 56% 
Missouri, cite. cee ae 3,194,998 568,237 17% 941,250 45% 
Nebraska 2255s). sun wis 1,068,484 244,702 238% 322,041 56% 

DIStrictmcme oss “8,081, 643 1,569,605 20% 2,370,596 51% 


AMOUNT OF MONEY RECEIVED LAST YHAR BY BACH STATH AND PROVINCIAL 
ASSOCIATION AND PROPORTION GIVEN TO THD INTOR- 
NATIONAL WORK, 


Per Pet 

1908 §.8. State International of state 

Associations. * enrollment. receipts, yearly pledge. receipts. 
LOA Ae ae hae Rieti heats 395,432 $3,500.00 $200.00 6.0% 
IRAN SAS hays jasaceeets .. 861,234 ' 6,450.00 200.00 3.1% 
Missouri 568,237 3, 613.00 200.00 5.5% 
Nebraska 244,702 4°743.00 100. 00° 2.1% 


ISLRICE ay temsdi ag vine 1,569,605 $18,306.00 $700.00 4.2% 


e 


al o ff 
6TH q ) 7 f. 

DISTRICT / 4i k 
INTERNATIONAL Fi oo : 


Faro.G WaLtace} EXECUTIVE a Don JUNNEY 
9 (NEBRASKA _ COMMITTEE KANSAS 
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XXVi District Facts 


SEVENTH DISTRICT. 


ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS AND GENERAL SECRETARIES. 


Associations. President. General Secretary. 


Arkansas—W. D. Young, Fort Smith. 
Louisiana—O. M. Grisham, Winfield; 1. V. Hllzey, New Orleans. 
Oklahoma—George E. McKinnis, Shawnee; C. H. Nichols, Oklahoma 


\ City. P 
Texas—Rex. V. A. Godbey, Austin; W. N. Wiggins, Dallas. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ENROLLMENT, 


Associations. Schools. O. & T. Scholars. Total. 
ATEBYISHG? Uo. aie s shetoemetete -.... 8,086 34,200 269,649 303,849 
OUARIANA. 2 » swic0> os ees Oe 1,400 12,000 68,0. ,000 
Gklanome.”” .. 2 s:cvsleuslsees teres ets 2 8,000 28,570 221,430 250,000 
Texas <.20se Ft ae 6,800 44,000 459,500 503,500 

District o\.:.-<.ss cicero ont ees 14,286 118,770 1,018,579 1,187,349 


PER CENT OF POPULATION IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
. 
Sunday- Per . Public Per 


school cent school cent 

Associations. Population. enrollment. in S.S. enrollment. in 8.8. 
Arkansas’... wane 1,023,554 303,849 28% 345,752 64% 
Lowistana <<... Seceeee 815,931 80,000 8% 266,151 25% 
Qidahoma ...:i saa 1,109,435 250,000 22% 362,018 52% 
PGR ya. < «oye o, a 3,536,618 503,500 14% 1,183,353 32% 
District... . igen 6,485,538 1,137,349 18% 2,157,274 52% 


AMOUNT OF MONEY RECEIVED LAST YEAR BY BACH STATH AND PROVINCIAL 
ASSOCIATION AND PROPORTION GIVEN TO THE INTER- 
NATIONAL WORK. 


Per cent 

1908 S.S. State International of state 

Associations. enrollment. receipts. yearly pledge. receipts. 
Anisensash (Be Seven cake 291,849 $ 3,425.00 $ 50.00 1.5% 
LOoIsiana: catis isa evelem 65,000 » 3,735.00 50.00 1.38% 
Old@homa oiai sc on ene 250,000 2,825.00 100.00 3.6% 
WESAg ce cee ee 503,500 5,058.00 ~ 125.00 2.5% 


District ......... 1,137,349 $15,043.00 $325.00 2.2% 


ee 


4. hi | 
Wi Jay E. ADAMS. 
: -TEXAS: 


XXVill District Facts 


EIGHTH DISTRICT, 


ASSOCIATION PRHSIDENTS AND GENERAL SPCRUTARIDS, 


Associations. President. General Secretary. 


Colorado—S. H. Atwater, Canon City; Rey. John C. Carman, Denver. 
New ie ace H. Appleton, Albuquerque ; F. W. Spencer, Albuquer- 


Utah—Rey. Wildman 3 Murphy, American Fork; Rev. HE. C. Parker, 
Sa 

Wyoming—Rey. M. DeWitt Long, Sheridan; Miss Alice Holliday, 
Laramie. “ 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ENROLLMENT. : 
Associations. Schools. O. & T. Scholars, Total. 


Colorado: s.08.e. +... Rees 1,015 10,205 93,919 104,124 
News Mexicouccse2stnmeenae. « 99. 750 5.7 0 50 
Utah Sis isi. esd. Lemna oneness 135 902 9,406 10, 308 
Wyoming fests abana eae os 236 1,425 10; 593 12) 018 
District”... . \-souemmeintie sc olsve 1,485 13,282 119,668 182,950 


PER CENT OF POPULATION IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
Sunday- Per Public Per | 


school cent school _ cent 
Associations. Population. enrollment. in 8.8. enrollment. in §.S. 
Colorado: %s- <sak 615,570 104,124 17% 152,046 51% 
New Mexico ....... 216,328 65 500 3% 66,240 8% 
Uta iss. ote eee 816,331 10,308 3% 103,061 1% 
Wyoming 2... ¢.aseee 103,673 12,018 11%" 24 757 40% 
District yer 5.5 <5 1,251,902 182,950 11% ‘ 846,104 389% 


AMOUNT OF MONEY RECEIVED LAST YHAR BY EACH STATH AND PnOVINCTAL 
ASSOCIATION AND PROPORTION GIVEN TO THD INTER- : 
NATIONAL WORK, 


1908 S.8. State Tnternneen l 
Associations. enrollment. receipts. yearly pl 
Goterado xiititine fa poate 104,124 $4, ae 00 
New Mexico ......0.05 6,035 . 
oie co: hats stelatausers 10,308 “96.00 
Wirral te ide. syayeinlrnoti aye 12} 018 279.00 


DISELICE. cin. “grenades 132,950 $5,369.00 


| gt | 
| DISTRICT | 


EXEGUTIVE | 


me COMMITTEE 
ae i m C.H APPLETON 
COLORADO és NEW MEXICO 


ae 


THOS WEIR. 
UTAH ese 


XX District Facts 


NINTH DISTRICT. 


ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS AND GENERAL SECRETARIES. 


Associations. President. General Secretary. 


Alberta—Joseph Patrick, Nelson; Stuart Muirhead, Okotoks. 
British Columbia (Hast) —Rev. p ineron Farrell, Medicine Hat; Stuart 
Muirhead, ve Alberta. 
British Columbia (West)—G . Gibson, Vancouver; Stuart Muirhead, 
ges heres. 
Idaho—Rey. W. Bowler, Shoshone; Miss Nellie 5 Oe Boise. 
*Montana—Rey. fe ‘EB. Nottsinger, Butte ; Mrs. F. B. Price, Butte. 
Oregon—R. R. Steele, Portland; Rey. Chas. A. Phipps, Portland. 
bees oi PR = ’ Fraser, Indian Head ; Stuart Muirhead, Okotoks, 
erta. 
Washington eee a M. A. Thompson, Waitsburg; C. J. Boppell, 
okane 
Washington (West)—_W. D. Wood, Seattle; Rev. M. W. Miller, Tacoma. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ENROLLMENT. 


Associations. Schools. O. & T. Scholars. Total. 
ATBEPEG ) yo -5 x sls -scecwalenet eo alk Cee 299 1,728 15,396 17,124 
British Columbia (East)...... 92 519 4,885 5,404 
British Columbia (West)...... 178 1,509 16,049 17,558 
Tdeiio Wtias hits. 8G.de)- eee Pr le; 1,930 15,219 17,149 
Montana, Suisse ss eatery - 375 2,850 22,250 25,100 
Oregon: .. hee eee. 1,312 10,212 77,3874 87,586 
Saskhtchew ans sou: cmieneetey: 324 1,677, 12,878 14,555 
Washington (Hast)>.......... 736 5,623 51,233 56,856 
Washington (West) .......... 900 7,376 59,488 66,864 

- SLES es Se ee 
District “.\. jes. 5 seems 4,433 33,424 274,772 308,196 


PER CENT OF POPULATION IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
Sunday- Per Public Per 


school cent school _cent 

Associations. Population. enrollment. in 8.8. enrollment. in 8.8. 
PNI})' 2) 3(: ie Se ene A 185,412 17,124 9% 77,873 17% 
British Columbia .. 178,657 22,962 138% 75,0385 28% 
Idaho /- cierenuaineras 205,704 17,149 9% 58,8938 22% 
Montana ofa6.0 See. 303,575 25,100 8% 67,576 29% 
Oregon) ss ate sees 474,738 87,586 19% 124,999 53% 
Saskatchewan ..... 257,763 14,555 6% 88,260 12% 
Washington ....... 614,625 123,720 20% 155, "440 59% 
Distiicet 25 os 2,220,474 808,196 14% 648,076 48% 


AMOUNT OF MONEY RECEIVED LAST YEAR BY EACH STATH AND PROVINCIAL 
ASSOCIATION AND PROPORTION GIVEN TO THE INTER- 
NATIONAL WORK. 


Per cent 
1908 §.S. State International of state 
Associations. enrollment. receipts. yearly pledge. receipts 
Aorta cicero rs s 19124 $ 150.00 $ 20.00 13.3% 
British Columbia ..... 22,962 400.00 338.00 8.0% 
Faas! See ee tee a. L749 550.00 25.00 4.6% 
Mortana. <i eic sie ot 19,581 254.00 50.00 19.8% 
QORGROM TU as es ao 87,586 1,862.00 75.00 4.0 
Saskatchewan ......... 14,155 150.00 20.00 13.8% 
Washington (East).... 56,856 898.00 75.00 8.4% 
Washington (West).... 66,864 2,633.00 125.00 4.7% 


Districh vameerecn 308,196 $6,897.00 $423.00 6.1% 


| DISTRICT | 


: INTERNATIONAL 
EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE. 


IRGE M1 ices J UDGE WD. Took 


5D, DISTRICT: occa aa liss 


+ KICGHENER 
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XXXx1i District. Facts 


TENTH DISTRICT, 


ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS AND GHNERAL SHCRETARIOS. 


Associations. President. General Secretary. 
Arizona—Prof. J. F. Stilwell, Phoenix; Guy F. Hatcher, Phoenix. 
California (North)—-Bishop Wm. Bell, Berkeley; Charles R. Fisher, 

San Francisco. 


California (Ee Aaeciss L. Porterfield, Long Beach; Hugh C. Gibson, 
os Ange 
Nevada—oO. A, asaniany ‘Goldfield ; Dr.Maxwell Adams, Reno. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ENROLLMENT. 


Associations. Schools. O.&T. Scholars. ‘Total. 
ATIZOND :.3 sav ni nts'e din) ote aNedeseteetars Ve 150 1,057 9,995 11,052 
California eaay . ai 1,055. 10,742 91,744 102,486 
California (South) ices. 750 9,759 90,594 100,353 
Nevada Wisihiars a o'atle, oeienemetehs be 45 329 2,943 i 

DIStel ot, ect sletels aeeee. S2 2,000 21,887 195,276 217,163 


PER CENT OF POPULATION IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


Sunday- Per Public Per 


school cent school cent 

Associations. Population. enrollment. in $8.8. Bake see in S.S. 
ATIZOnA Caterers 143,745 11,052 9% 23% 
Catiforniat), . Gaeeles 1,648,049 202,739 12% Bre o80 40% 
Nevada © ..ch ements 42,335 3,272 8% 9,018 27% 
Districts: seas 1,834,129 217,063 11% 422.3821 38% 


AMOUNT OF MONEY RECEIVED LAST YHAR BY HACH STATH AND PROVINCIAL 
ASSOCIATION AND PROPORTION GIVEN TO THD INTER-- 
NATIONAL WORK. | 


Per cent 

1908 S.S. State internaienel of state 

Associations. enrollment. receipts. yearly pledge. receipts. 
ATIZON GA) uae steveie ate Miolehe he 11,052 $ 50.00 $ 25.00 50.0% 
California (North). 102,486 1,800.00 00 11.1% 
California (South). 100,353 4, ‘988. 00 3.3% 
Nevadaroirnucaiercieana 272 85.00 23.6% 
District ss tenths 217,163 $6,923.00 5.9% 


——— 
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XXXIV District Facts 


ELEVENTH DISTRICT 


AND OUTSIDE. 


Rey. Jenaro S. Paz,Mexico, Rey. E. B. Turner, Hawaii, 
District Representative. Executive Committeeman, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ENROLLMENT, 


Associations. Schools. O. & T. Scholars. Total. 
FU OK ¢: ee ee EArt SP 45 175 2,585 2,760 
Hawaii. ¢5.5.... ae 150 1,413 8,000 10,213 
Philippines |<... .:. cael Speeders ames sae LANNE ane 
Porto... Rico. 45... eee Bicarne bt PAGS 7,041 7,316 
Newfoundlandand Labrador . 3538 2,374 22,766 25,140 
Mexicods:. cslshs >... ots ere Oates eecOd 1,013 10,7138 11,726 
West Indies ..... dO TL 8,506 113,420 121,926 
Central Aniesiaai: aio} .. ieee 231 OTT 5,741 6,318 


The Eleventh District comprises only Mexico, but the 
enrollment of those divisions not included in the other 
districts are given above. 


Mextco IMPRESSED. 


Ringing echoes from Louisville reaching into Mexico 
added enthusiam to our national convention, which met 
soon after, and put new life into our workers who help 
hring the world to Christ by means of the word.—John 
W. Butler, Mexico. 


HISTORICAL. 


National and International Conventions. 


M. C. Hazarp, Pu.D. 


At a conference of friends of Sunday-schools, held in 
Philadelphia during the anniversary of the Amecican 
Sunday-School Union and the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian church, 
May 23, 1832, thirteen states and two 
territories, numbers suggesting the 
beginning of our national independ- 
ence, were represented. A resolution 
was adopted recommending the super- 
intendents and teachers throughout 
the country to convene to consider the 
duties and obligations of officers of 
Sunday-schools, and the best plans of 

M. 0. Hazard, Ph.p.  OFganizing, instructing and managing 

a Sunday-school. A committee was 
appointed to prepare lists of questions covering the Sun- 
day-school effort as then understood, to be sent to Sun- 
day-school workers over the land. The committee pre- 
pared seventy-eight questions on thirteen different sec- 
tions as follows: Schools, organization, discipline, visit- 
ing, modes of instruction, union question books, other 
question books, libraries, other means of success, super- 
intendents, Bible classes, adult classes and miscellaneous. 
Three hundred answers were received, many of them 
copious, and the collection is preserved in a quarto vol- 
ume of twenty-four hundred pages, in the library of the 
American Sunday-school Union, Philadelphia. 

1 


2 Historical 


First NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


The first national convention was held in New York, 
in the Chatham Street Chapel, October 3, 1832, as a 
result of the Philadelphia confer- 
ence. Hon Theodore Frelinghuy- 
sen, of New Jersey, one of the 
eminent men of the time, was 
chosen president, and two hundred 
and twenty delegates were pres- 
ent, representing fourteen of the 
twenty-four states and four terri- 
tories of the union. Hon, Gerritt 
Smith was one of the vice-presi- 
dents, and the body was a notable 
one, including many of the relig- 
; ious leaders of the day, both 

Hon. . Frelinghuysen. » clergymen and laymen. — Among 

the topics considered were: In- 
fant Sunday-school Organization ; Qualifying Scholars to 
become Teachers; Organization of County and other 
Unions; and the Propriety of having more than, One 
Session a Day. The sessions of the conyention were 
continued through three days. ‘The novelty of the occa- 
sion, the stimulus of large audiences, the subjects. dis- 
cussed, the ability of many of the speakers, the whole- 
hearted zeal of the delegates, the spirit of prayer that 
prevailed, the large amount of information contributed, 
the number of stimulating incidents stated—made the 
convention one of remarkable success. Out of it went 
forth many streams to ‘make glad the city of our God.’ 
The delegates went from it to their places of labor with 
an intelligent zeal which was fruitful of good works over 
the whole nation.” The interest developed in the dis- 
cussions was such, and the value of the conference was 
estimated so highly, as indicated above by one who was 
there, that it was decided to hold another convention 
in 1833. 


National and International Conventions 3 


Seconp NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


The second national convention, in Philadelphia, May 
22, 1833, was called too soon after the first to attract a 


Hon. Wailers pa 


large representation, and only nine 
states sent delegates. Hon. Willard 
Hall, an eminent Delaware jurist, was 
president of the convention. While 
the numbers were small the meeting 
seemed to be full of life and interest. 
One profitable discussion considered 
“Private Sunday-schools,” meaning 
schools or classes taught in private 
houses for those who were not will- 
ing, on account of poverty or sectarian 
prejudice, to attend the Sunday- 
schools in their neighborhood—a pro- 


phetic Gechitowing of the present Home Department 


movement. 


Tuirp NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


More than a quarter of a century passed before the 
second national convention was followed by another. Evi- 


dently the movement had not taken 


root, nor did it do so with the third eke: 


one held in Philadelphia, February 
22-24, 1859. Seventeen states and 
the District of Columbia, were rep- 
resented by delegates, and there was 
one visitor from Great Britain. Ex- 
Gov. James Pollock was president, 
and H. Clay Trumbull, of Connecti- 
cut, then just coming forward into 
the notice of the Sunday-school world, 
. was one of the secretaries. The list 
of speakers was a notable one, and 


Ex-Goy. James Pollock. 


shows that there must have been a good deal of sense 


4 : Historical 


and sparkle and spirit in the convention. A commit- 
tee, of which George H. Stuart was chairman, was 
appointed to arrange for “a similar assemblage of the 
evangelical Sabbath-schools of America.” 


FourtH NATIONAL CONVENTION 


In June, 1868, at the International Convention of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, in Detroit, an in- 
formal meeting of Sunday-school 
workers was held, and it was decided 
to hold a National Sunday-school 
Convention in Newark, N. J., April 
28, 1869. Twenty-eight states and 
one territory were represented by five 
hundred and twenty-six delegates, and 
there were visitors from Canada, Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, Egypt and 
South Africa. Geo. 1H. -Stuartaok 
Pennsylvania, présided. Rev. J. H. 
Vincent and B. F. Jacobs were asso- G. Hi Stuart: 
ciated with H. Clay Trumbull as sec- 
retaries of the convention. The convention was interna- 
tional in character, if not in name, and its sessions were 
characterized by their extraordinary spiritual power. The 
writer cannot recall any meeting he ever attended that 
in this respect was quite its equal. It was said by the 
editor of the Sunday School Times that “never before 
had so many Sunday-school leaders of the land been 
brought face to face. Taken as a whole, it was the most 
memorable Sunday-school gathering ever assembled in 
the United States, if not in the world. Tongues of fire 
seemed to be given to the speakers. The spirit of broth- 
erly love and union prevailed. It was estimated that 
there were over twenty-five hundred visitors, in addition 
to the five-hundred-twenty-six delegates, in attendance.” 


National and International Conventions 5 


Firta NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


The fifth national convention, at Indianapolis, April 
16-19, 1872, was destined to be epoch-making. There 
were three hundred and thirty-eight 
delegates present from twenty-eight 
states and one territory. Other 
workers were present from Canada, 
Great Britain and India. Philip G. 
Gillett, of Illinois, was president. The 
sessions were held in the Second 
Presbyterian Church. It was announc- 
ed in the call for the convention that 
among the themes foremost in inter- 
est and importance for its considera- 
tion was that of a system of uniform P. G. Gillett. 
Bible lessons for the Sunday-schools 
of the land. A tentative course which had been put out 
by the publishers, though imperfect, proved to be quite 
popular simply because of its uniformity. The Sunday- 
schools of the land were studying the same book; why not 
the same lesson? The sentiment in favor of one lesson for 
all schools grew rapidly within the year, and when the 
convention assembled, though there were doubts of its 
feasibility and its desirability on the part of some of the 
leaders in the Sunday-school world, after an impassioned 
address by B. F. Jacobs, who had been the principal ad- 
vocate of uniformity, the vote was practically unanimous 
in its favor. The first lesson committee was appointed to 
prepare a lesson course to cover seven years. The in- 
clusion of two Canadian brethren as members of this 
committee made it impossible for the next convention 
to be other than international. At this convention a 
national statistical secretary was appointed. This inno- 
vation proved to be of great value to the cause, as show- 
ing progress in organized work, and establishing an in- 


telligent basis for the activities of the workers. 
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StxtH NATIONAL CONVENTION, First INTERNATIONAL. 


The sixth national and first international convention 
was held in Baltimore, May 11-13, 1875. Rev. George 
A. Pelz, of New Jersey, was presi- 
dent, and there were four hundred 
and sixty-three delegates present. 
The convention appears to have been 
mainly a jubilation over what had 
been accomplished : at Indianapolis. 
The report of the Lesson Committee 
was inspiring in that it showed how 
extensively the uniform lessons had 
been adopted by the Sunday-schools 
of many denominations. Twenty 
Pea Gey 'An Pale? Canadian representatives participated 

in the convention proceedings. 


pro 


SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION. 


Nothing particularly new was done in the way of 
progress at the second international convention in 2 ate 
lanta, Ga., April 17-19, 1878. Gov- 
ernor Colquitt, of Georgia, presided, 
and the most important matter for 
discussion was the International Les- 
son System. The delegates seemed 
to have but one feeling, and that one 
of warm approval. But the main 
feature of this convention was the 
fellowship which it brought about be- 
tween the North and the South. The 
writer believes that nothing since the 
war has done so much to promote + governor Colquitt. 
good feeling between the sections as 
this convention. Governor Colquitt melted all hearts 
with his farewell words. The union of hearts there was 
inexpressibly delightful. 


\ 
Y 
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Tuirp INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION. 


The third international convention met in Toronto, 
Canada, June 22-24, 1881, and Hon. S. H. Blake, of 


Hon. 8S. H. Blake. 


Toronto, presided. The special feat- 
ure of this convention was the inaug- 
uration of the interdenominational 
work undertaken by the International 
Executive Committee. This, again, 
was the suggestion of the fertile 
brain of B. F. Jacobs, and at this 
convention Mr. Jacobs began his long 
service as Chairman of the Interna- 
tional Executive Committee, to con- 
tinue until the date of his death, 
twenty-one years later. President 
Garfield sent a message of interest 


and sympathy. It was at this convention that the home 
class work was first mentioned. 


FourtH INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION. 


Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell, of Massachusetts, pre- 
sided at the fourth international convention in Louisville, 
Ky., June 11-13, 1884. The program 


was an alliterative one-—The Work, 
the Word and the Workers. That 
Behe character of the gath- 


Work i in eseanet 
The third lesson committee was i opoitited, and five 


sce ates who had come 
es to obtain new ideas 


interesting and in- 
on “Sunday-school — yon. @, w. Bicknell. 
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persons were added as corresponding members, four for 
Great Britain and one for France. 


TirtH INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION. 


Chicago entertained the convention of 1887, June 1-3; 
elected William Reynolds, of Illinois, as president and 


William Reynolds. 


later appointed him “Field Superin- 
tendent,” the first official organizer 
for the international field. It was the 
first gathering of the kind at which 
the Home Department was presented 
by its author. The plan of home 
classes had been so far tried and per- 
fected that here it was set forth as a 
movement meriting and demanding 
attention. Mr. and Mrs. W. N. Harts- 
horn, of Massachusetts, came into 
prominence among the international 
workers at this convention, by reason 


of their leadership in the primary work of the convention. 


Sixty INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION. 


The sixth international convention, at Pittsburg, Pa., 
June 24-27, 1890, was instructive and inspiring, but with- 


out special characteristics. Hon. J. G. 
Harris, of Alabama, presided, and 
the convention, by resolution, placed 
its endorsement on the Home Depart- 
ment. Action was taken looking for- 
ward to the erection of a Sunday- 
school building in connection with 
the World’s Fair at Chicago in 1893, 
a building which was put up, and in 
which many a memorable meeting was 
held while the exposition was in 
progress. After a prolonged discus- 
sion, the plan of having a quarterly 


Hon. J. G. Harris. 
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temperance lesson on a Sunday of its own was approved 
by the convention. 


as 


SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION. 


° 

The seventh international and the world’s second con- 
vention were held conjointly in St. Louis, August 30 to 
September 5, 1893. During this time 
the field workers held their first con- 
ference. The emphasis of the conven- 
tion was laid upon state, county and 
township work, and great impulse was 
given to systematized effort whose aim 
is to leave no part of the field over- 
looked. The chief discussion was on 
the International Lessons, and the 
system was approved in the heartiest 
kind of an endorsement. Uniformity Sa 
in study binds the Sunday-school Lewis Miler. 
workers of the different denomina- 
tions together in a tie of brotherhood which to them is 
very precious. Other topics discussed were: “The 
Sunday-school and Its Influence Among the Negroes in 
the South,” “The Training of Teachers,” “Summer 
Schools,’ “Training Schools for Christian Workers.” 
Hon. Lewis Miller, of Ohio, was the presiding officer. 

At the world’s convention, Mr. B. F. Jacobs, Chairman 
of the International Committee, was elected president. 
The address of Rev. J. L. Phillips, M.D., the Sunday- 
school missionary in India, resulted in the creation of 
the “Japan Fund” and, several years later, in the sending 
of Mr. Ikehara as the first Sunday-school Secretary to 
Japan, which has now resulted in the organization of the 
“Japan Sunday-school Association,” with a general sec- 
retary on full time. 

Both of these conventions, as well as the Field Work- 
ers’ and Primary Conferences, were productive of great 
good to all concerned. 
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E1cHtH INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION. 


The eighth international convention, Boston, Mass., 
June 23-26, 1896, was notable in many directions. There 
were one thousand sixty-tlree del- 
egates present, the largest number 
in the history of international con- 
ventions ; the devotional leadership of 
D.° L. Moody, who conducted the 
opening hour each day, was a great 
inspiration; Bishop Vincent, who had 
been chairman of the Lesson Com- 
mittee from the beginning in 1872, 
resigned, and Dr. John Potts, of To- 
ronto, Canada, was appointed; all 

8. B. Capea debts of the convention were reported 
paid and thirty-five thousand two 
hundred and three dollars were pledged for the work of 
the next triennium. The addresses of the convention 
were of an unusually high order, and under the presi- 
dency of Samuel B. Capen, of Boston, the convention 
reached a very high standard. The “field” of the con- 
vention was extended to include Mexico, Central America 
and the West Indies. 


At this convention William Reynolds made his last 
report as Field Superintendent, as he went to his reward 
before the ninth convention met in Atlanta. Mr. Rey- 
nolds reported that he had attended one hundred and 
fifty-four conventions and visited every state, province 
and territory in the International field, except Alaska, 
Alberta and Newfoundland. Mr. Reynolds had the as- 
sistance of Prof. H. M. Hamill for the whole field, Mr. 
Hugh Cork for the Northwest, and Rey. L. B. Maxwell’ 
among the colored people of the South. ; 

The Fifth Lesson Committee of fifteen, together with 
five “corresponding members” in Great Britain, were 
chosen to select the lessons of 1900-1905. 
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NINTH INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION. 


Atlanta, Ga., welcomed the convention in 1899, April 
26-30, for the second time. Hon. Hoke Smith, of 
Georgia, was chosen president. The 
convention was called to mourn the 
death of William Reynolds (1897), 
the first field superintendent. The 
work was broadened by the election 
of Marion Lawrance, of Ohio, as gen- 
eral secretary; Prof. H. M. Hamill, 
of Illinois, as field secretary; and L. 
B. Maxwell and Silas X. Floyd, both 
of Georgia, as workers among the 
colored people. Mr. Jacobs, asking 

Hon. Hoke smith, retirement from active service as 

chairman of the executive committee, 
was made honorary chairman for life, and Hon. John 
Wanamaker, of Pennsylvania, was elected to succeed him. 
Mr. Wanamaker afterward declined the honor, and Mr. 
Jacobs continued in service. 


TENTH INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION. 


The first session of the tenth international convention, 
at Denver, Colo., June 26-30, 1902, was a memorial 
service commemorative of the life, 
work and character of Mr. B. F. 
Jacobs, the acting chairman of the 
International Executive Committee, 
who died three days before, at his 
home in Chicago. The tributes were 
eloquent and sincere, and made a 
strong impression upon the conven- 
tion and its work.’ Rey. B. B. Tyler, 
D.D., of Denver, the second clergy- 
man in the history of the national 


Rev. B. B. Tyler. 
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or international work to be so honored, was chosen 
president, and Mr. W. N. Hartshorn, of Boston, 
was unanimously selected as the successor of Mr. Jacobs, 
chairman of the Executive Committee. There were eleven 
hundred and sixty-eight delegates enrolled, and they 
came from fifty-five states, provinces and territories. Mr. 
F. F. Belsey, president of the British Sunday-school 
Union, was a distinguished guest of the convention. The 
plan of lesson selection was one of the great themes of 
the convention discussion, and the final action of the 
convention was in the adoption of a resolution which 
read, “That at this time we are not prepared to adopt 
a series of advanced lessons to take the place of the 
uniform lessons in the adult grades of the Sunday- 
school.” 


THe ELEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION. 


This was held in Toronto, Canada, June 23-27, 1905. 
Sixty states, territories and provinces were represented, 
and the enrolment of dele- 
gates was larger by far than 
that of any previous conven- 
tion. The delegates num- 
bered 1,958. Among them 
were 318 pastors, 351 super- 
intendents, 856 teachers, and 
252 other officers, which 
shows that a vital interest in 
the Sunday-school work is 
equally felt by all those con- 
nected with it. 

At this gathering the name 
of the body was changed 

Justice Maclaren. from “The International Sun- 
day-school Convention” to 
“The International Sunday-school Association,” and a 
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resolution was adopted to incorporate the Association. 
' It was further voted to adopt the recommendations that 
the advantages and disadvantages of an international 
Sunday-school building should be carefully considered 
and reported upon at the next meeting of the Associa- 
tion, and that as rapidly as possible the Association be 
centralized, so that an efficient man, with a competent 
corps of helpers, shall be able to keep continuously in 
touch with all departments of the work throughout the 
field. In the establishment of the new headquarters at 
Chicago this latter action is being carried out. 

This convention was especially signalized by instructing 
the Lesson Committee to prepare an advanced course 
of lessons in addition to the uniform lessons and the 
beginners’ course. On the submission of the question 
to the convention, the vote stood 617 for and 601 against 
the substitute motion that the Lesson Committe con- 
tinue the system as then existing, but when it was found 
that the advanced course was desired by so large a 
minority, the vote was reconsidered, and the recom- 
mendation of the Lesson Committee favoring the 
advanced course was unanimously adopted. 

While the convention was in session, the International 
Executive Committee appointed a subcommittee on 
Adult Bible-class Work, the results of whose efforts 
has been such an awakening of interest in adult Bible- 
classes, that the lesson publishers pretty generally have 
been led to issue special quarterlies for their use. 

Justice J. J. Maclaren, of the Court of Appeal, Ontario, 
was chosen the presiding officer. The Treasurer re- 
ported that over fifty-five thousand dollars had been 
received during the past triennium and seventy-two thou- 
sand six hundred and sixty-eight dollars was pledged for 
the coming three years’ work. 


oftt.2 j {yerbj 
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Act of Incorporation. 


An Act to incorporate the International Sunday-School Association 
of America. Approved Jan. 31, 1907. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America, in Congress assem- 
bled, That William N. Hartshorn, of Boston, Mass.; 
Honorable J. J. Maclaren, of Toronto, Canada; Marion 
Lawrance, of Toledo, Ohio; George W. Bailey, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; A. B. McCrillis, of Providence, R. I.; H. J. 
Heinz, of Pittsburg, Pa.; H. M. Hamill, of Nashville, 
Tenn.; E. R. Machum, of St. Johns, New Brunswick; 
W. A. Eudaly, of Cincinnati, Ohio; F. A. Wells, of Chi- 
cago, Ill.; G. G. Wallace, of Omaha, Neb.; G. W. Watts, 
of Durham, N. C.; E. K. Warren, of Three Oaks, Mich. ; 
John Stites, of Louisville; Ky.; Honorable W. D. Wood, 
of Seattle, Wash.; and Seth P. Leet, of Montreal, Prov- 
ince of Quebec, nad their associates and successors, are 
created a body corporate in the District of Columbia 
under the name of The International Sunday-School As- 
sociation, and as such shall have power to contract and 
be contracted with, sue and be sued; to take and hold 
real estate not exteeding one million dollars in value in 
the aggregate, or personal estate by purchase, gift, de- 
vise or bequest, and to manage, sell or convey, or trans- 
fer same for the purposes of the association; to have 
perpetual succession; to have a common seal, and» to 
break, alter or change the same at will. 

Sec. 2. That the purpose of the association shall be 
to promote organized Sunday-school work, to encourage 
the study of the Bible and to assist in the ities of Chris- 
tian religion. 

Sec. 3. That the members of the executive een a 
of the International Sunday-School Association, as it may 
be constituted by said association, shall be the members | 
of this association. 
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Sec. 4. That the affairs of the association shall be 
managed by the members. It may by by-laws provide 
for a board of not less than fifteen trustees, who shall 
be elected annually, to act between meetings of the asso- 
ciation, whose duties and powers shall be prescribed in 
said by-laws. Until the members of this association meet 
and elect trustees, the persons named as incorporators 
herein shall constitute the board of trustees: Provided, 
That a majority of said trustees shall at all times be citi- 
zens of the United States. 


Set..5.. Phat the officers of the association shall be a 
chairman, one or more vice-chairmen, a secretary, and a 
treasurer, with such other officers, employees and com- 
mittees as the association shall choose, who shall hold 
their respective offices, appointments, or employments as 
may be provided in the by-laws of the association. 

Sec. 6. That the association may adopt and change at 
will such rules and by-laws as it deems proper for its 
government and control not in conflict with this charter, 
the Constitution of the United States of America, the 
provinces and_-territories of the Dominion of Canada, or 
any state, territory, province, county or district in which 
such rule or by-law is sought to be enforced, and shall 
provide the time of meetings and the number necessary 
to constitute a quorum for the transaction of business 
and how votes of members shall be cast. 

Sec. 7. That the association shall have no capital 
stock, and the private property of its members shall not 
be subject to its corporate debts. 

Sec. 8. “That the association’s principal place of busi- 
ness shall be at Washington, D.C. Meetings of the asso- 
_ ciation and its trustees may be held at any point that 
may be fixed by the by-laws or by order of the board of 
trustees or in any call for a meeting issued | as may be 
authorized in the by-laws. 

Sec, 9. The le to alters amend or repeal this Act is 
reserved. _znoitsrir 
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What the International Sunday-School Association 
Stands For. 


PresipENT E, Y. Mutuins, D.D., Loursvitte. 


I now wish to submit some resolutions to this body, 
and I wish to say that I would not for a moment pre- 
sent them if I thought they would occasion debate or 
difference. I think every one will subscribe to them with- 
out hesitation, and yet I feel that they will accomplish 
a great deal of good if we pass them. Some good people 
do not understand the aims and purposes and spirit of 
the International Sunday-school Association. This or- 
ganization is too splendid in its outlook and in its work 
for anybody to be left out, and what I desire is that we 
make a statement of our plans, our spirit, our purpose, 
so that no one can misunderstand and have an excuse for 
failure to codperate. My resolutions simply set forth 
concisely, I hope, and clearly the aim, the spirit and the 
purpose of this body. I will read the resolutions and 
move their adoption : 
ri ee 

Resolved, That the work of the International Sunday- 
school Association.may be defined as follows: 

First—It seeks to enlist all Sunday-schools in the com- 
mon study of the lesson, but never to organize schools. 

Second—It seeks to enlist all Sunday-schools in the 
adoption of the best methods of promoting efficiency in 
the work of teacher-training. 

Third—lIt seeks in all proper ways to enlist theological 
seminaries to the extent of giving due recognition to 
the Sunday-school in their curriculum. 

Fourth—It disclaims all creed-making power, and the 
sole function of its Lesson Committee is to select topic, 
the Scripture arid the golden text, leaving interpretation 
of the Scripture to the various denominations. 
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Fifth—It disclaims all authority over the churches and 
denominations. 

Sixth—It disclaims all legislative functions, save within 
its own sphere and for its own proper ends. 

Seventh—The work it seeks to glo is confined to the 
common ground occupied by all the various denomina- 
tions cooperating with it, a ground which these bodies 
have found can best be occupied through this common 
organization. The common ground and interests are 
chiefly as follows: 

(a) A uniform lesson system, graded or otherwise. 

(b) The propagation of the best methods and ideals 
in Sunday-school pedagogy. 

(c) The promotion in all proper ways of teacher- 
training. 

(d) The promotion of all Sunday-school life and 
progress through inspirational conventions and associa- 
tions for the use and benefit of all the denominations. 

Fighth—The Association recognizes that in many of 
the above lines of activity the various denominations 
prosecute plans and methods of their own. In all such 

cases the International Association seeks not to hinder 
or trespass but to help. In short, it offers itself as the 
willing servant of all for Jesus’ sake. It seeks to be a 
clearing-house of the best methods and best plans in 
the Sunday-school world. Above all, it seeks to be the 
means of extending a knowledge of the Bible, the inspired 
Word of God, through the Sunday-school to the whole 
world. 


I am pleased to say that I believe this great Sunday- 
school convention has had a more far-reaching influence 
for good upon the city of Louisville than any conven- 
tion or gathering ever held here.—J. F. Grinstead, Mayor 
of or he a 
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View of the Convention. 
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THE CONVENTION. 


MINUTES OF THE CONVENTION. 


i 


CONVENTION 
MOTTO: 
WE 
WOULD 
SEE 
JESUS 
Jos. Clark, D. D. H. D. McCafferty, 


Recording Secretary, Assistant Secretary. 


First Session—Thursday Afternoon. 


The first session of the Twelfth International Sunday- 
school Convention was held at Louisville, Ky., in the 
First Regiment Armory at 2 p. m, Thursday, June 18, 
1908, and was opened with a service of song, led by Prof. 
E, O. Excell, of Chicago, the convention chorister. 

The armory was tastefully decorated with various flags, 
prominent among which were the Stars and Stripes and 
the Union Jack. Behind the platform the motto of the 
convention, ““We would see Jesus,” was set in an electric 
sign. The body of the armory was filled with delegates, 
with at least a thousand visitors in the galleries, and all 
seemed eager to be about their Father’s business. 


ScripTuRE READING. 


The. Holy Scriptures were read by Rev. Geo. W. 
_ Truett, D.D., pastor of the Bish Baptist Church of Dal- 
las, Tex., who said: 

“J Latale there is no season more beautiful for us at this 
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time than a part of the twelfth chapter of Paul’s First 
Letter to the Corinthians. I read from the twelfth to the 
fourteenth verses inclusive: 

“For as the body is one, and hath many members, and 
all the members of that one body, being many, are one 
body: so also is Christ. 

““For by one Spirit are we all baptized into one body, 
whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we be bond 
or free; and have been all made to drink into one Spirit. 

““For the body is not one member, but many.’ 

“T think, too, in connection with this, and inasmuch as 
our motto is ‘We would see Jesus,’ we might read from 
the twelfth to the fourteenth verses of the fourteenth 
chapter of John: 

“Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that believeth on 
me, the works that I do shall he do also; and greater 
works than these shall he do; because I go unto my 
Father. 

““And whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, that will 
I do, that the Father may be glorified in the Son. 

“Tf ye shall ask anything in my name, I will do it.’ 

“T think that the thing we should ask for this after- 
noon is to see Jesus. That is the prayer of my own heart 
at the beginning of this great and glorious convention.” 

Prayer was then offered by Rev. Edgar T. Capel, gen- 
eral secretary of the Quebec Sunday-school Association. 


Worps oF WELCOME. 


PRESIDENT MACLAREN: Words of welcome were to 
have been addressed to the convention by his excellency, 
the governor of the state, and by his honor, the mayor of 
the city. Unfortunately, his excellency has been obliged 
to be absent from the state at this time; the lieutenant- 
governor of the state has been detained at the capitol by 
official duties, and they have commissioned an honored 
citizen of this city, a member of our own Lesson Com- 
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mittee, to convey to you their greeting. I now introduce 
the Reverend Dr. Hemphill, who will represent the gov- 
ernor and the lieutenant-governor of the state in extend- 
ing a welcome in behalf of the State of Kentucky. 


Dr. HEMPHILL’s GREETING. 
Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


In the absence of the governor and lieutenant-governor 
of our commonwealth, an absence we all deeply regret, 
I have been assigned the pleasant office of welcoming you 
on behalf of our citizens to the State of Kentucky. It 
was my happy fortune at Toronto to invite you to Louis- 
ville, and now that you are here, I have the honor, quite 
suddenly and unexpectedly thrust upon me, of speaking 
the first words of greeting. 

We welcome you to the soil of Kentucky because of 
what you are. I am looking into the faces of the choicest 
spirits of the continent, men and women whose souls 
cherish the loftiest purposes, and within whose hearts 
burns the passion for doing good to others. And behind 
you whom we have with us I behold the vast multitudes 
of your fellow-workers, of whom you are the representa- 
tives. I wish all of them could be here today. With pro- 
found regard I salute you and them. Friends of man- 
kind are ye, men and women who love God and little 
children, a mighty force lifting the world towards the 
light, builders of an edifice rising through the years, like 
Cologne’s noble cathedral, on whose finished towers is 
to rest the glory of the day of God. We honor you for 
what you are in yourselves, and your very presence 
within our borders will inspire us to better things. 

We bid you welcome because of the work you are 
doing. Your office is to teach the Bible. This is the age 
of universal education, especially in the lands where God 
has cast our lot. But who can be insensible to the perils 
of an education from which religion and morality are 
excluded, or where they are taught only incidentally? 
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Thoughtful people everywhere, and leaders in education 
in particular, are awaking to these dangers. Knowledge 
is good, but other things are needed— 


“Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence let there be.” 


You are redeeming our education from its secular char- 
acter, and infusing into it the high religious and moral 
elements of the Scriptures, and what might otherwise 
be a bitter fountain you sweeten. 

You who teach in our Sunday-schools are, in Heine’s 
beautiful words, “founding the great Kingdom of the 
Spirit, the Kingdom of the religious emotions, and the 
love of humanity, of true morality, which cannot be 
taught by dogmatic formulas, but by parable and example, 
such as are contained in that beautiful, sacred, educa- 
tional book for young and old—the Bible.” 

We welcome you for the indirect influences you exert 
in behalf of every good cause. Who can doubt that the 
decisive influence of the Sunday-school is arousing the 
public conscience to evils in our business and in our 
politics ? 

In the amazing temperance wave that is sweeping 
through the United States do we not see the effects of a 
generation of instruction on temperance in our Interna- 
tional Lessons? Every lover of his country must be 
grateful to you for the contribution you are making to 
social order, and to the integrity and purity of our polit- 
ical institutions. 

And I would not forget the influence of the Sunday- 
school in promoting the unity and peace of the nations. 
On this floor are the representatives of several different 
nationalities, brothers all in a holy cause, and the more 
apt therefore to be brothers always. Especially is it to be 
noted that this Association draws in closer bonds the two 
great peoples, “who speak the tongue that Shakespeare 
spake, the faith and morals hold which Milton held.” In 
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strengthening these ties. you set forward the civilization 
of the world and make wider the bounds of freedom, and 
hasten the reign of universal peace. 

These are some of the reasons why we are glad to have 
you among us. “The sun shines bright in the old Ken- 
. tucky Home,” but its shining is not as bright-as our smiles 
of welcome nor as warm as the love of our hearts. Every 
breeze. is whispering welcome, every flower breathes it, 
and every spear of blue-grass waves it. And it is a wel- 
come you cannot wear out; and if after a time you feel 
compelled to leave us we shall part with you with regret 
and with our welcome undiminished:in its warmth— 


“As the sunflower turns on her god when he sets 
The same look which she turned when he rose.” 


PRESIDENT MAcLAREN: I now have much pleasure in 
presented to you his Honor, James F. Grinstead, Mayor 
of this beautiful city, who will speak the words of wel- 
come in behalf of the City of Louisville. 


_...~Mayor GRINSTEAD’S GREETING. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Ordinarily it is thought by the people of the city of 
Louisville that the man who follows Dr. Hemphill in a 
speech finds little left to say. When it comes to following 
the governor of Kentucky and the lieutenant-governor of 
Kentucky and Dr. Hemphill, too, I am sure that you all 
sympathize with a layman who attempts to make a speech 
to you. : 

On behalf of the City of Louisville, ladies and gentle- 
men, fellow-Americans and you people from the wide 
world, we extend to you a very hearty greeting. We are 
very glad, indeed, to have you with us. We have never 
before had in our midst an International Sunday-school 
Convention. We believe that you are the army of the 
Lord, and we are.all willing to join you and to welcome 
you to Louisville. On behalf of our people, our Christian 
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people, I extend to you a warm greeting. They will 
endeavor to make your stay in the city pleasant, and I 
have no doubt that you have found the welcomes to the 
homes to which you have been assigned have been such 
as you expected in this old Kentucky city. Our Jewish 
fellow-citizens, who worship the same God we worship, 
are glad to welcome you to Louisville. I am glad to say 
that we have only a few pagans, and they, too, are all 
glad to see you. 

We have a great State, and Kentuckians think that this 
is the greatest State in the Union, and that there is no 
country under the sun equal to Kentucky. We Louis- 
villians are very proud of our city, and I have no doubt, 
my friends, but that you too will conclude before you 
leave here that we have just reason to be proud of our 
city; and I sincerely hope that the weather will remain 
this good Sunday-school weather as long as you stay 
here, in order that you may see our city, visit our parks, 
and enjoy the hospitality of our people. 

In conclusion, on behalf of the City of Louisville, allow 
me to say that you are welcome to the city. Stay as long 
as you please. Be careful not to take any of our girls 
away from us. We require the fellows who marry our 
girls to stay here. We do not mean by that that the 
bridegroom shall take up his residence at the residence 
of the bride’s father, but only in Louisville. Stay with 
us as long as you please, and we will try to do you good, 
and we are realizing, and have realized ever since we 
heard you were coming, the great good you were going 
todo us. I thank you. 


RESPONSE TO ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


BY PREST MACLAREN. 


eee SS 


Dr. Hemphill and Mayor Grinstead: 


On behalf of this magnificent convention I am author- 
ized to respond to the warm words of welcome with 


\ 
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which you have just greeted our coming to this splendid 
state and beautiful city. I might say that when we knew 
that Louisville had been chosen for the holding of this 
convention of 1908 some of us in the northland feared 
that perhaps too late a date had been chosen in selecting 
the latter part of June for coming to a southern city. 

We had full faith in the warmth of the welcome that 
would be extended to us. In fact, remembering the warm 
words of appreciation in which Dr. Hemphill conveyed 
the greeting from this nation to the great convention in 
Toronto, we had no fears on that score. But some of us 
were a little afraid that in these latter days of June the 
weather might perhaps be as warm as your welcome. 
However, those who have come from the northland were 
delighted to find on their way down, until we got very 
near your city, that the temperature was almost as cool 
as it had been up in the regions of Canada, which some 
of you are disposed to think of as the land of icebergs 
and snow. 

Indeed, some of you may have heard of the former con- 
vention that was held in Toronto some twenty years ago. 
Some of the ladies of the southland actually wrote inquir- 
ing whether at the convention which was to be held in the 
month of June they should bring along their furs. 
According to the testimony of the older inhabitants, that 


~was one of the hottest times ever had in Toronto, so that 


if any of the ladies from the South had carried out their 
original intention they would have found their furs not 
to have been of much service. 

However, we think our friends from the North are very 
much pleased with the weather, and if it fortunately 
retains the moderate degree which it has up to the present 
time, even we Canadians will be prepared to go back to 
speak well of it, as well as of other conditions. 

I venture to say to Dr. Hemphill and to his honor, the 
Mayor, that they have not exaggerated the importance of 
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this great convention. I am looking into the faces of 
those who represent what I believe to be the greatest 
moral and religious force upon this continent. Some of 
you may think that these words are exaggerated. You 
may think of the other great influences that are at work. 
You may think of the great churches which have done 
so much for civil and religious liberty in this and in the 
other lands of this continent, but I venture to remind 
you of this, that we have not only the representatives of 
these great churches, but we have the representatives of 
the other. moral and religious forces upon this continent 
represented and actively represented in these who are the 
delegates to this great convention. 


And in coming here to Kentucky some of us, I think, 
have come without the fear that there may have been at a 
previous occasion. I believe, in the history of this great 
organization, it did come once before, many years ago, 
to the city of Louisville. Some of the older inhabitants 
may, perhaps,.remember that event. His Honor, the 
Mayor, as a young man, was not aware of that fact, and 
a recollection of what is before us here today would be 
an excuse for not remembering that event, for that was 
the day of small things in the history of the punday: 
school Association. 


While the convention that was held at Louisville was, 
according to the traditions of the Association, one of the 
best that had been held up to that time, yet it was as 
nothing ; as I said, it was the day of small things as com- 
pared with the great convention that is represented here. 
Think of it, you have over 2,000 accredited delegates 
coming to this convention, representing the working force 
of more than one million and a half of officers and 
teachers! 


Think of this great Sunday-school army, composed, as 
it is on this continent, of nearly 20,000,000, rank and file, 
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and officered by more than 1,500,000 working officers. 
Think of what a great force that has been and what a 
great force it is today. 

We have had a great intimation from this great State 
of Kentucky of the magnificent work that has been going 
on in the Southland, as well as in other parts of the con- 
tinent, in favor of temperance and moral reform, and that 
never would have come but for the influence of the tem- 
perance and moral teachings in the Sunday-schools of 
this land. You older delegates may remember the great 
contest that went on until in the year 1890 it was unan- 
imously resolved in the convention that temperance teach- 
ing should be compulsory in the Sunday-school. We 
began with 1891, and now at the very time that you 
would expect those who were then taught in the Sunday- 
schools to become the voters and leaders in the electoral 
contests and in the public life of the country, you have 
the fruition of that teaching in these magnificent demon- 
strations that are being embodied in the statute books 
and records of this and other states on this continent. 

Dr. Hemphill and Mayor Grinstead, this is the repre- 
sentation of these great forces, and I think you are doing 
a grand service in giving as you have done your personal 
countenance and the official countenance of this great 
state and this beautiful city'to what is represented by this 
International Convention and by the International Sun- 
day-school Association; and on their behalf I beg. to 
return, with the warmest words which I can command, 
a response to the welcome which you haye so cordially 
given us. 


The audience joined in singing a verse of “My Old 
Kentucky Home,” after which Mr. Marion Lawrance, of 
Chicago, Ill., general secretary of the International Sun- 
day-school Association, read the list of the members of 
the Nominating Committee as follows: 
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NoMINATING COMMITTEE. 


William A. Eudaly, Cincinnati, O., Chairman. 


Alabama—Armstead Brown. 
Alberta—Rey. Charles H. Huestis. 
Arizona—wWalter Hill. 
Arkansas—W. Fred Long. 
Brent Col. (H.)—Rev. J. W. 


British Col. (W.)—Noah Shakes- 
peare. 
Cal. (N.)—Rev. H. H. Bell, D.D. 
Cal, (S.)—T. T. Woodruff. 
Colorado—C. S. Watson. 
Connecticut—H. L. Bennett. 
Delaware—C. H. Cantwell. 
Dist. of Col——P. H. Bristow. 
Florida—James Simpson. 
Georgia—A. C. Caldwell. 
Idaho—Dr. S. R. Righteman. 
Illinois—Lyman B. Vase. 
Indiana—Rev. Wm. N. Dresel. 
Iowa—Rev. J. S. Corkey. 
Kansas—C. T. Franks. 
Kentucky—J. V. Logan, Jr. 
Louisiana—Hon. H. N. Pharr. 
Maine—Rev. Maurice Dunbar. 
Manitoba—W. H. Irwin. 
Maryland—Charles Roads, D.D. 
Massachusetts—W. W. Main. 
Michigan—H. K. Warren. 
Minnesota—Rey. S. M. Dick. 
Mississippi—D. H. Wilson. 
Missouri—Gerritt H. Ten Brock. 
Montana—Rey. J. M. Ross. 
Nebraska—H. Lomax. 
Nevada—Rey. A. G. Sawin. 


N. Brunswick and P. BH. I.—J. B. 
Ganong. 

Newfoundland—Charles Lench. 

New Hampshire—R. E. Thomp- 
son. 

New Jersey—Rev. W. E. Foote. 

New York—J. B. Murray. 

aoe Carolina Rey. C. Brown 


North’ Dakota—Rey. we Cc. Lyon. 
Nova Scotia—Rev. G. A. Lawson. 
Ohio—W. A. Hudaly. 
Oklahoma—George E. McKinnle. 
Ontario—J. A. Jackson, D.A. 
Oregon—Rey. Charles A, Phipps. 
Pennsylvania—Samuel Young. 


Quebec—Rey. Edgar T. Capel. 
Rhode Island—Rey. Joseph UL. 
Peacock. 


Saskatchewan—A. M. Fraser. 
South Carolina—Rey. F.. W. 


Gregg. 
South Dakota—Rev. Frank Fox. 
Tennessee—Alf. D. Mason. 
Texas—W. N. Wiggins. 
Utah—Rey. Wildman Murphy. 
Vermont—Rey. W.-M. Fuller. 
Virginia—Rey. A. L. Phillips. 
Wash. (E.)—Rev. W. O. Forbes. 
Wash. (W.)—Rev. W. C. Merritt. 
West Virginia—J. C. Bardall. 
Wisconsin—wW. J. Semelroth. 
Wyoming—Miss Alice Holliday. 
Mexico—Rey. H. M. Sein. 


In MeEmoriIAM. 


At 3:30 p. m. a memorial service was held in memory 
of Rev. John Potts, D.D. LL.D., of Toronto, Ont., who 


died October 16, 1907. 


He was a member of the Inter- 


national Lesson Committee for twenty-nine years, and 
its chairman for eleven years. 

Addresses were made in turn by Rev. A. F. Schauffler, 
D.D., secretary of the International Lesson Committee, 
New York, who spoke on “The Lesson Committee Chair- 
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man. 
report. 


The address will be found on page 61 of this 


By Rev. A. C. Crews, DD., Toronto, Ont., Sunday- 
school secretary of the Methodist Church of Canada, 
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whose theme was “The Loved Son of Canada.” (See 
page 63.) 

By Prof. H. M. Hamill, D.D., Nashville, Tenn., Super- 
intendent of Teacher-Training Work of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, Chairman of the Committee on 
Education. - His theme was “The Cosmopolitan Gentle- 
man.” (See page 66.) 

Prof. J. R. Sampey, of Louisville, Ky., closed the 
Memorial Service with prayer. 


PREPARATION SERVICE. 


After singing “Nearer, My God, to Thee,” Rev. George 
W. Truett, D.D., pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
Dallas, Texas, led a devotional service. (See page 71.) 

Prof. Hamill offered the following resolutions, which 
were adopted: 

“Resolved: 1. That that part of the armory now 
being used for exhibits, be closed absolutely during ses- 
sions of this Convention, and that all speech and move- 
ment in that section be strictly prohibited. 

“Resolved: 2. That in the section devoted to the 
Convention proper, all movement upon the floor and in 
the gallery, and all conversation be prohibited, as far as 
possible, while addresses are being made; and that the 
enforcement of these rules be imposed upon the Chairman 
by all practicable means.” 


Second Session—Thursday Evening. 


The convention opened with a praise service of song 
conducted by Prof. Excell. Mr. W. J. Semelroth, gen- 
eral secretary Wisconsin Sunday-school Association, read 
the Holy Scriptures, and Rev. Charles Roads, general 
secretary Maryland Sunday-school Association, led in 
prayer. 

Mr. W. A. Eudaly, chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, made the following partial report: 
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For President, Hon. John Stites, of Louisville, Ky. 

As Life Member of the Executive Committee, Justice 
J. J. Maclaren, of Toronto. 

As Treasurer, Mr. Fred A. Wells, of Chicago. 

As Assistant Treasurer, Dr. George W. Bailey, of 
Philadelphia. 

As Recording Secretary, Rev. Jos. Clark, D.D., Co- 
lumbus. 

As Assistant Recording Secretary, E. D. McCafferty, 
of Pittsburg. 

On motion of Mr. Eudaly the report was unanimously 
adopted and the officers declared elected. . 

Rev. Alfred Rowland, D.D., LL.B., B.A., of London, 
England, chairman British Section International Lesson 
Gombaece, addressed the convention. (See page OLf.) 
He offered the following: 


“At the annual meeting of delegates to the: GustAty- 
school Union Convention gathered étom all parts of the 
United Kingdom, on Thursday, May 7, the ane 
resolution was casried with acclamation: 


“This meeting desires its delegates appointed to repre- 
sent the Sunday-school Union at the forthcoming Louis- 
ville Convention, to convey to all the Sunday-school work- 
ets of America its heartfelt greeting. One in labor and 
one in Him, they welcome every opportunity of being 
thus drawn together in common service, and pray that 
Divine blessing may largely rest upon the counsels of the 
approaching’ International Convention.” 


F. F. BEusey, Nagai 

W.. H. GROSER, 

FRANK CLEMENTS, ~ 

James S. CROWTHER, 

Tuomas F. ACKLAND, © 
Honorary Secretantee 

Carey Bonner, “© .¢/ 7) 

' General Secretary. 
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The concluding address of the evening was by Dr. 

George W. Truett, of Dallas, Texas, who took for his 

theme,'“We: Would See Jesus,” the motto of the con- 

ventioniss (Seepage 75.) At the close’ of this address 
the great congregation arose and sang: 


“He is.so precious to me,” 


and the benediction was pronounced by Dr. H. H. Bell, 
of San Francisco. 


Third Session—Friday Morning. 


Prof. Excell opened the session with a song service. 
H. E. Lufkin, general secretary Maine Sunday-school 
Association, read the Scripture lesson, and prayer was 
offered by Dr. Joseph Clark, general secretary Ohio Sun- 
day-school Association. 


SURVEY OF THE INTERNATIONAL FIELD. 


Mr. W. N. Hartshorn, chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, gave The Triennial Survey of the Work of the 
International Sunday-school Association. (See page 96 
for the full report.) 

Mr. W. A. Eudaly, chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, made a further report in which he presented the 
names of the new Executive Committee consisting of the 
District Vice-Presidents and one member from each 
state, province and territory, with the statement that the 
persons named when elected would constitute the mem- 
bership of the Association under the charter or articles of 
incorporation granted by the United States Congress. 
He also presented ‘the names of the vice-presidents. 

On motion of Mr. Eudaly the nominees for the Execu- 
tive Committee and the Vice-Presidents were unani- 


mously elected, and the Executive Committee empowered 


to fill vacancies. (See page ix for list.) 
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The General Secretary, Mr. Marion Lawrance, read his 
report. (See page 116 for full report.) 
The President asked and the convention ordered a tele- 


gram to Mrs. W. N. Hartshorn, containing greetings of | 


the convention. The message was as follows: 
“Mrs. W. N. HartsHorn, CLirton, MAss. 

“The International Sunday-school Convention, by 
enthusiastic vote, send you their most cordial greetings 
and best wishes. J. J. MAcLAREN, President.” 

Bishop Joseph C. Hartzell, D.D., LL.D., Funchal, 
Madeira, Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church for 
Africa, addressed the convention on “The Sunday-school 
World Outlook.” (See page 606.) 

The morning session closed with a Quiet Hour by Dr. 
George W. Truett. 


Fourth Session—Friday Afternoon. 


The meeting opened with a praise service conducted 
by Prof. Excell. Mr. D. W. Sims, of Montgomery, Ala., 
read the Scripture lesson, and Rev. J. A. Worden, D.D., 
of Philadelphia, led in prayer. 

Justice J. J. Maclaren, the retiring President, addressed 
the convention and turned the gavel, the badge of the 
office, over to Hon. John Stites, of Louisville, the new 
President, who addressed the convention as follows, after 
which he took charge of the program: 

“To say that I appreciate the honor which you have 
placed upon me would be but to speak too mildly. To be 
the head of the organized study of God’s Word in this 
great territory which Judge Maclaren has spoken of, is 
an honor that any man, I care not what his rank or sta- 
tion is, would be proud to bear, and I thank you for it. 

“But this honor brings a great and serious responsibility 
and standing on the threshold of it I feel that I want 
your sympathy and I want your prayers and your help. 
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“Let us start in to make this the greatest triennium 
of the twelve that have passed. Let us do more to help 
the world to see Jesus than has ever been done before. 

“Brethren, we are living in great days. There are 
great and strange movements going on around us. This 
body stands before the world for the systematic organized 
study of the Word of God. We believe that between the 
‘beginning’ in Genesis and the ‘Amen’ in Revelation is 
the remedy for all the troubles of this world, and if we 
can get the Bible, with all its meaning, into the hearts 
and the lives of the people, we will solve every problem, 
- social, political, ecclesiastical and financial that the world 
has; and it is our duty and our office to try to bring that 
about. We have wondered, as the world has wondered 
before, at these long waitings, these ages of delays, why 
Jesus has not come in these nearly two milleniums that 
have passed. I believe the reason He has not come 
before is because His people have not done their duty, 
they have not preached His gospel to every creature, and 
whenever we do that I believe our Master will come to 
His own and His kingdom will come here. 

“Brethren, I am a denominationalist, and I believe I 
will be one in heaven. I do not believe that there is any- 
thing wrong in denominations; I believe they are right; 
_and this body does not stand for anything against them, 
but for many years the denominations have been stand- 
ing each for itself and they have carried on a guerrilla 
warfare, as it were, against the enemy, and we have often 
_ felt as much pride in winning a convert from some other 
church as if we had won him from the strongholds of 
satan. But this Association stands for the organizing of 
these denominations into an army. The denominations 
will stand for the regiments, divisions and corps, and 
under the direction of the Great Captain we will have 
one army that will go forward to conquer this world for 
Him. 

“T ask you all for your help, for your prayers and for 
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your sympathy to make this triennium from now until 
I9I1I one that will be long remembered as that in which 
the greatest forward step towards the coming of our 
Master has occurred.” 

Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner, Field iisidhcems Peoria, Ill., 
reported her work. (See page 162.),. She brought a 
message of love from Mrs. William Reynolds, widow of 
the first president of the International Association. 

On motion a suitable telegram was ordered to be sent 
to Mrs. Reynolds by Mrs. Bryner, and the following mes- 
sage was sent: 

“Loving greetings with grateful recollections of our 
heroic leader whose last message was spoken in this 
city. 

“(See John xi.: 24-26.) ‘Martha saith unto him, I 
know that he shall rise again in the resurrection at the 
last day. Jesus said unto her, I am the resurrection, and 
the life: he that believeth in me, though he were dead, 
yet shall he live: and whosoever liveth and believeth in 
me shall never die.’’ 

Mrs. Bryner also introduced to the convention Mr. 
Eucario M. Sein, secretary for Mexico, who was received 
enthusiastically, sh ai 

Rev. W. C, Merritt, Tacoma, Wash., Field Worker for 
the Northwest, presented his work. (See page 166.) 

Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes, of Newark, N. J., superin- 
tendent of the Elementary Department, addressed the con- 
vention on her work. (See page 218.) .. 

At the close of Mrs. Barnes’ address Dr, Joseph Clark 
in a few well chosen words in behalf of the convention, 
presented her a purse of twenty golden eagles—$200... 

After singing “The King’s Business,” Mr. W. C. 
Pearce, Chicago, Ill, superintendent. of the. Teacher 
Training Depastnenty addressed the convention. (See 
page 358.) He prefaced his remarks by presenting a 
banner to the state of Minnesota for the best state exhibit, 
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and one to Mr. Moninger’s class in Cincinnati, for the 
‘best class exhibit. 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


The chairman nominated the following as a Committee 
on Resolutions, and on motion of Mr. Hamilton of Can- 
ada, they were elected: 

Philip E. Howard, Pennsylvania. 

Alex. Henry, D.D., Pennsylvania. 

E. K. Warren, Michigan. 

George R. Merrill, D.D., Minnesota. 

John R. Pepper, Tennessee. 

Frank L. Brown, New York. 

. Bishop W. M. Bell, California. 

J. J. Maclaren, Toronto. 

W.N. Hartshorn, Massachusetts. 

Prof, H. M. Hamill, D. D., Nashville, Tenn., addressed 
the convention on ‘The Sunday-school Dynamo.” (See 
page 397.) 

Rey. W. F. Oldham, D. D., Singapore, Bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church for Southern Asia, gave an 
address on “The Teaching of Foreign Missions in the 
Sunday-school.”’ (See page 439.) 

Mr. W. C. Pearce, Chicago, Ill., superintendent of the 
Adult Department, presented that work (see page 285), 
and made the following awards: 


ADULT BIBLE CLASS EXHIBIT. 


First Prize: For best exhibit of advertising material 
on the basis of general attractiveness, originality, variety 
and recentness of matter, sixteen classes competing. Prize 
awarded to Brotherhood Bible Class, Methodist Episcopal 
Sunday-school, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Second Prize: For best exhibit of decorative material, 
made on basis of educational and inspirational value, dis- 
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play effect and special features, two classes competing. 
Prize awarded to Epworth Bible Class, Western Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Chicago, IIl. 

Third Prize: For best exhibit of program material ; 
made on basis of subject matter and form. Three classes — 
competing. Prize awarded to Wesleyan Bible Class, 
Western Avenue Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Mr. A. H. Mills, Decatur, Ill., department chairman, 
introduced Judge McKenzie Cleland, of Chicago, who 
conducted an Adult Department Conference which proved 
to be very interesting. He suggested the following motto 
for the coming triennium, and on motion it was adopted : 

Every Adult Member of the Church a Member of the 
Sunday-school. 

The session closed with the benediction by Rev. H. A.’ 
Porter, pastor Walnut Street Baptist Church, Louisville. 


Fifth Session—Friday Evening. 


This session was devoted to the Adult Bible Class 
movement. The members of the Adult Department Con- 
ference, with more than a thousand men in line, marched 
from the Warren Memorial Presbyterian Church to the 
Armory, displaying banners on which were written the 
following mottoes: 


(1). The Bible Class Man Is in the Lime Light. We 
Mean Business. 

(2). The World for Christ. The Men of America 
for the Man of Galilee. 

(3). To Know the Truth Makes a Maw Wise. To Do 
the Truth Makes a Man Strong, But to Live the Truth 
Makes a Man Divine. 

(4). Be Wise Today. ’Tis Madness to Dae: Choose 
for Christ. 
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(5). Our Means the Word of God. ’Tis a Manly 
Thing to Be a Christian. 

(6). Do You Know What This Stands for? (A large 
circle nm which was printed the following): Our Pur- 
pose: The World for Christ. Our Means: The Word 
of God. Our Motto: We Mean Business. 

(7). The Worlds Greatest Movement: The Adult 
Bible Class Department. 

(8). Adult’. Bible Classes. Organize. Organize. 
Organize, — 

(9). An Organized Bible Class in Every Sunday- 
school. Organize. 

(to). Do. You Belong to an Adult Bible Class? Why 
Not? i 

(11). Illinois and New York Are All Afire on Bible 
Class Work. 

(2) Adults: Take Notice: Belong to an Adult Bible 
Class. 


On Bs the Armory the men occupied reserved 
seats in the center of the hall and the following dialogue 
ensued, Mr. W. C. Pearce, superintendent of the Adult 
Department asking the questions: 


> 


‘A Our Purbose? A. The World for Christ. 
Q. What Are Our Means? A. The Word of God. 
QO. Wee) Is 1h M otto? A. We Mean Business. 


The Lit hace was at white heat when Prof. Excell 
introduced. ‘Prof. Charles H. Gabriel, author of ‘The 
Glory Song,” and asked that every one in that great 
throng join in the singing. It was like the singing of the 
hundred and forty and four thousand before the throne. 
Mr. W. N, Wiggins, general secretary Texas Sunday- 
school Association, then read the Bible lesson, and Mr. 
W. G. Landes, general secretary Pennsylvania Sunday- 
school Association, led in prayer. 
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The chairman introduced the Hon. George H. Utter, 
Westerly, R. I., former governor of Rhode Island, who 
addressed the convention on “An Appeal to Young Man- 
hood for Christian Service.” (See page 347.) 

The song, “I’ll Go With Him All the Way,” was sung. 


AUDITING COMMITTEE. 


The chair announced the following Auditing Com- 
mittee : 

Edward W. Dunham, Trenton, N. J. 

Mitchell Carroll, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Frederic Taylor, London, England, Member 
National Council, Adult School Association, addressed 
the convention on “Adult Schools in England.” (See 
page 341.) 

Rev. A. C. \Dixon, D.D., pastor Chicago Avenue 
Church, Chicago, Ill., made the closing address of the 
evening, taking for his theme, “Bible Study for Men.” 
(See page 353.) 

Rey. Robert Johnston, of Montreal, pronounced the 
benediction. 


Sixth Session—Saturday Morning. 


The convention opened with the usual service of song. 
R. E. Thompson, general secretary New Hampshire Sun- 
day-school Association, read the Scripture lesson, and 
Rev. E. M. Fergusson, general secretary New Jersey 
Sunday-school Association, led in prayer. 

The general topic for consideration this morning was: 


’ THe INTERNATIONAL Lesson SySTEM. 


Rey. A. F. Schauffler, D.D., secretary of the Lesson 
_ Committee, read his Fchout and moved its adoption. (See 
page 508.) , 

The motion to adopt was seconded by Rev. W. Douglas 
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MacKenzie, D.D., LL.D., in an address on “Educational 
Methods.” (See page 524.) 

The report was further considered by Prof. Hamill, 
Dr. C. R. Blackall and F. F. Fitch, after which it was 
adopted by a unanimous rising vote, the convention join- 
ing in the long meter Doxology: 


“Praise God From Whom All Blessings Flow.” 


On motion of Prof. Hamill, telegrams were ordered 
to Bishop John H. Vincent and J. Monroe Gibson. 

Mr. C. H. Gurney, of Michigan, moved that in har- 
mony with the suggestion of General Secretary Lawrance 
in his triennial report, we instruct Mr. Lawrance to 
cable the greetings of this Twelfth International Sunday- 
school Convention to the Hawaii Sunday-school Conven- 
tion, to meet immediately following the adjournment of 
this convention, and the motion prevailed. 

Mr. W. A. Eudaly, chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, presented the names of the Lesson Committee for 
the succeeding six years as follows: 


LESSON COMMITTEE. 


Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D., New York City. 
Prof. J. R. Sampey, D.D., L.L.D., Louisville, Ky. 
Mr. John R. Pepper, Memphis, Tenn. 

Principal E. I. Rexford, L.L.D., Montreal, Can. 
Prof. Ira M. Price, Ph.D., Chicago, Il]. 

Prof. C. R. Hemphill, D.D., Louisville, Ky. 

Pres. W. Douglas MacKenzie, D.D., Hartford, Conn. 
Prin. William Patrick, D.D., Winnipeg, Can. 

Rev. W. Gs» Moorehead, D.D., Xenia, O. 

Prof. M. Coover, D.D., Gettysburg, Penn. 

Prof. F. C. Hiselen, Ph.D., Evanston, Il. 

Prof. H. C. Calhoun, Ph.D., Lexington, Ky. 
Bishop W. M. Bell, D.D., Berkeley, Cal. 

Rey. Conrad Clever, D.D., Hagerstown, Md. 

Hon. J. J. Maclaren, L.L.D., Toronto, Can. 


Dr. Joseph Clark of Columbus moved the adoption of 
the report. ; . 


Mr. B. W. Spilman moved to substitute the name of 
F, H. Tracy of Canada for that of W. G. Moorehead. 


On motion of Dr. Joseph Clark the substitute was laid 
on the table. 
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The motion to adopt prevailed, and the persons named 
were elected as the Lesson Committee for the ensuing 
six years. 

The following, offered by William A. Eudaly, was 
adopted : 

“Your Committee recommends that this Convention 
express by rising its very great appreciation of the ardu- 
ous, distinguished and faithful services rendered by the 
retiring Lesson Committee, some of the members of 
which, at their own request, are not among the number 
now recommended for your favorable consideration.” 

Mr. W. N. Hartshorn moved “that this Convention 
now discharge the Nominating Committee, which has 
been in session nearly all the hours they have been in 
this beautiful city, and for this service I move a vote of 
thanks as big as our hearts and as loud as our voices can 
make it.” 

By common consent the time of the discharge of the 
committee was fixed at the close of the convention. 


Dr. Frank Johnson of London addressed the conven- 
tion on the “Uniform Lessons.” (See page 521.) 

Rev. Edwin Holt Hughes, D.D., LL.D., of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
gave an address on “The Coming Generation for Christ.” 
(See page 614.) 

W. J. Semelroth of Wisconsin offered the following 
resolution, which was adopted: 

“Resolved: That the International Executive and Les- 
son Committees are left free to elect their own respective 
officers, and to fill all vacancies in their membership 
between the triennial conventions.” 

The closing address of the morning session was by 
M. C. Hazard, Ph.D., of Boston, whose theme was 
“Graded Lessons—Why They Should Be Taught.” (See 
page 532.) | 

Benediction by Dr. Truett. 

Saturday afternoon there were no meetings. 
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Seventh Session—Saturday Evening. 


The session opened with Scripture reading by A. M. 
Locker, general secretary Minnesota Sunday-school asso- 
ciation, and prayer by Rev. C. A. Phipps, general secre- 
tary Oregon Sunday-school Association. 

R. E. Diffendorfer, New York, secretary of the Sun- 
day-school Department Young People’s Missionary Move- 
ment, with an exhibition of moving pictures, gave a view 
of mission work in India, China, Japan and America. - 

Mr. C. C. Michener, New York, general secretary 
Young People’s Missionary Movement, told the story of 
the Young People’s movement. 

Benediction by Rev. D. Lee Aultman, of Ohio. 


Eighth Session—Sunday Afternoon. 


Members of the convention attended divine service in 
the various churches of the city during the morning hours. 

In the afternoon at the Armory a temperance mass 
meeting was held, Justice Maclaren presiding. © 

After the usual devotional services, the chairman intro- 
duced Rev. P. A. Baker, D.D., Columbus, Ohio, National 
Superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League, who addressed 
the meeting on “The New Crusade Against the Saloon.” 
(See page 479.) 

Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, Portland, Me., National Presi- 
dent of the W. C. T. U., followed with an address. on 
“The Two Oars of the oe ae Reform.” (See 
page 467.) 

The meeting closed with an address by Rev. Alex. 
Alison, D.D., New York, general secretary of the 
National Temperance Society, on “The Dual en df 
(See page 472.) 

During the afternoon a Superintendents’ conglins was 
held at annen Memorial Presbyterian Church under the 
direction of Marion Lawrance, general secretary. 
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At Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church a Teachers’ 
Congress was held, Rev. Herbert Moninger, Cincinnati, 
in charge. 

The lecture on Japan at Union Methodist Episcopal 
Church was postponed on account of the illness of Dr. 
Hamill. 


Ninth Session—Sunday Evening. 


Five mass meetings were held during the evening, the 
general subject for. discussion being: ‘“The Sunday-school 
and Missions.’ These meetings were held at 

Warren ‘Memorial Presbyterian Church, Mr. E. K. 

- Warren, presiding. 

First Christian Church, Dr. George W. Bailey pre- 
siding, 

First English Lutheran Church, Hon. N. B. Broughton 
presiding, 

Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church, Mr. George G. 
Wallace presiding. 

_ Union Methodist Episcopal Church, Hon. John R. Pep- 
per presiding. 

Additional missionary mass meetings were held as fol- 
lows » 

St. Mark’s Episcopal Church. 

Clifton Baptist Church. 

The Highland Presbyterian Church. 

Christ German Evangelical Church. 

St. John’s German Evangelical Church. 

Immanuel Baptist Church. 

South Louisville. 

Second English Lutheran Church. 

. Parkland Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Tenth Session—Monday Morning. 
The session opened with the usual song service led by 
» Prof. Excell. Prof. E. A. Fox, general secretary Ken- 
tucky Sunday-school Association, read the Holy Scrip- 
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tures, and J. A. Jackson, B.A., general secretary Ontario 
Sunday-school Association, led in prayer. 

Mr. E. D. McCafferty, in behalf of H. J. Heinz of Pitts- 
burg, presented a life sized portrait of Dr. John Potts 
to the convention. 


Presentation of Dr. Potts’ Portrait. 
By E. D. McCarrerty. 


“My appearance before you this morning is in the inter- 
ests of a matter which represents a little bit of sentiment. 
In common with all the Sunday-school friends who were 
acquainted with the late Dr. Potts, Mr. Heinz was a 
great admirer of his ability as a Sunday-school worker, 
of his strong personality, of his beautiful character, and 
of his Christian spirit, and he held in the highest appre- 
ciation his service to this Association, and, through this 
Association, to all of the Sunday-schools of North 
America; and so he deemed it a proper thing to put 
into the possession of this Association a memorial in the 
form of a portrait of Dr. Potts which could be placed 
on the walls of the headquarters of the Association. 
When this picture reaches the Association’s office, I think 
it will have a larger significance than of a mere portrait. 
It certainly will be an encouragement to those who work 
in that office to think that the kindly face of an old friend 
is looking down upon them, and when trials come and 
when difficulties grow large it will be an inspiration to 
look into the strong face of that rugged and Titanic man 
who met difficulties and who overcame trials, and when 
success comes as a result of well matured plans, those 
who are in the office will take joy in again looking into 
the face of that friend, and they will remember his beau- 
tiful spirit and the chan of his life. 

“In behalf of Mr. Heinz, I ask this Association to 
accept this portrait of the man whom Mr. Hartshorn in 
his beautiful appreciation has so fittingly called ‘Prince in 


‘N 
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Israel’ — pastor — preacher — educator — Sunday-school 
worker—master of assemblies—wise counsellor—loyal 
friend—tireless leader of men—splendid type of a Chris- 
tian gentleman.’ ” 


The portrait alluded to was placed in front of the speak- 
er’s stand, and at the close of his remarks, Mr. McCaf- 
ferty unveiled it. The convention was profoundly moved. 

Judge Stites accepted the portrait in behalf of the con- 
vention, and on motion of Mr. Hamilton of Canada, a 
committee consisting of Messrs. Eudaly, Wallace, Engle 
and Lucas was appointed to draft a suitable expression 
of thanks of the convention to Mr. Heinz and to cable the 
same to him to Europe. 


Profs. Excell and Gabriel sang a duet entitled: “Beau- 
tiful Isle of Somewhere.” This was followed with a trio 
by Messrs. Excell, Gabriel and Carman, entitled, “I Am 
Happy in Him.” 

General Secretary Marion Lawrance introduced Mr. 
Fred A. Wells of Chicago, who made his report as treas- 
urer. The report was referred to the Auditing Commit- 
tee. (See page 173.) 

The theme “Our Opportunity and How to Meet It” 
was taken up and discussed by Dr. George W. Bailey of 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Mr. FE. K. Warren of Three Oaks, 
Mich. (see page 201), who offered the following, which 
was unanimously adopted: 


“We recommend the observance of one Sunday in each 
year by every Sunday-school, to be devoted to giving 
information in reference to, and receiving an offering for, 
the organized Sunday-school work, and we instruct our 
Executive Committee to work towards this desirable 
end.” 

Mr. Marion Lawrance, Chicago, Ill., then led in the 
raising of $110,000 for the next triennium. Mr. Law- 
rance followed with an earnest prayer. 
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REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE. 


The Auditing Committee appointed on June 19 to 
examine the accounts of Mr. Fred A. Wells, treasurer of 
the International Sunday-school Association, beg leave ta 
report that they have gone over the accounts and found 
everything correct, and the balance of $553.14, as reported 
in the triennial report. 

Epwarp W. DuNHAM, Chairman. 
MITCHELL CARROLL, 


Auditing Gomabitienc 


Eleventh Session—Monday Afternoon. 


After a short song service, Mr. C. R. Fisher, general 
secretary Northern California Sunday-school Association, 
read a Scripture lesson and Rev. E. M. Fuller, general 
secretary Vermont Sunday-school Association, led in 
prayer. 

Fixing the place for holding the convention of 1911 
was taken up. : 

Bishop William M. Bell of Berkeley, Cal., placed in 
nomination, San Francisco, Cal. 


This nomination was seconded by the pias 

H. C. Gibson, California. 

W. B. Jacobs: Tilinois. 

Joseph Clark, Ohio. 

E. K. Warren, Michigan. 

C..D. Meigs, Lada 

Rey. F. F. Fitch of Iowa placed in nomination Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Thomas V. Ellzey of Louisiana put in nomination New 
Orleans, La. Ne 

This nomination was seconded by 

W. N. Wiggins, Texas. 

Alf D. Mason, Tennessee. ¢ ahs 

W. D. Young, Arkansas. tit 
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A ballot was ordered. One thousand and sixty-three 
votes were cast, of which San Francisco received 641, 
New Orleans 332, and Des Moines go. San Francisco, 
having received a majority of the votes cast, was declared 
to be the place for the holding of the convention in 1911. 

On motion the choice of San Francisco was made unan- 
imous. 

Time for the Department Conferences having arrived 
the remainder of the afternoon program was deferred and 
the convention adjourned, the delegates going to the 
various Department Conferences. 


'- DEPARTMENT CONFERENCES. 


Department Conferences were held as follows: 
Missions: Theme—‘Missions in the Local Sunday- 
school,” Mr. E. K. Warren presiding, Warren Memorial 
Presbyterian Church. 
Home Department, Mr. J. B. Greene presiding, Trin- 
_ ity Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Temperance, Mr. J. F. Hardin presiding, Warren 
Memorial Presbyterian Church. 
Elementary Department, Dr. Joseph Clark presiding, 
Broadway Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Teacher Training Department, Dr. H. M. Hamill 
presiding, Broadway Baptist Church. 
Intermediate Department, Mr. Frank L. Brown presid- 
ing, First Presbyterian Church. 
Visitation Department, Mr. William Hamilton presid- 
ing’, Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Theological Seminaries and Pastors, Rev. George R. 
Merrill, D.D., presiding, Broadway Baptist Church. 


Twelfth Session—Monday Evening. 


After the service of song by Prof. Excell, Mr. H. C. 
Gibson, general secretary Southern California Sunday- 
school Association, read the Scripture lesson, and W. Fred 
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Long, general secretary Arkansas Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation, led in prayer. 
The Entertainment Committee, of which Mr. Huston 
Quin is chairman, was introduced to the convention. 
The president read the following telegram which he 
had just received: 


“Toronto, Ont., June 22, 1908. 
“John Stites, President International Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation, Louisville, Ky. 

“Two hundred men of the Bible Class taught by your 
honored predecessor congratulate you and pray that God 
will bless you in the high position to which you have been 
called. | Grorce W. Buck, 

“Class President.” 


The chairman introduced Mr. Charles Waters of Lon- 
don, England, who told “The Story of the International 
Bible Reading Association.” (See page 422.) 

Dr. James E. Shepard, Durham, N. C.,. Field Super- 
intendent of the Negroes, addressed the Convention on ° 
“Religious Education Among the Negroes.” (See page 
551.) 

Profs. Excell and Gabriel sang a duet entitled “A Sin- 
ner Made Whole.” 

Mrs. Bryner was introduced and addressed the con- 
vention on the employment of a secretary for Temperance 
Department and raised the necessary $2,000 a year for 
three years to meet the expenses of the same. 

The “Old Kentucky Home” was stung by the entire 
audience. = 

The following from Bishop John H. Vincent was 
received in answer to a telegram sent to him: 

“Heartiest thanks for words of remembrance.” 

The chairman introduced Booker T. Washington, of 
Tuskegee, Ala., who delivered an address on “Religion 
in Relation to the Race Problem.” (See page 554.) 

Dr. Truett closed the convention with prayer. 
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Thirteenth Session—Tuesday Morning. 


The vacant seats in the Armory this morning indicated 
that many of the delegates had gone home. Prof. Excell 
led the praise service. Dr. Roads read the Scripture les- 
son and Dr. Blackall led in prayer. 

The chairman announced that the numbers of the pro- 
gram for this morning must be omitted for lack of time, 
and introduced Dr. W. A. Duncan, Syracuse, N. Y., chair- 
man of the Home Department Committee and he reported 
his work. (See page 405.) 

Rev. E. M. Sein, secretary for Mexico, reported his 
work. (See page 564.) 

Mr. Hartshorn made some announcements, after which 

he introduced Rey. Aquila Lucas, secretary for the West 
Indies, Central and South America, arid he presented his 
work. (See page 570.) 
~C. R. Blackall D.D., under the general head of “Fac- 
tors and Forces Related to Sunday-school Success,” spoke 
on “The Relation of Sunday-school Editors to the Great 
Movements Now in Progress.” (See page 542.) 

Dr. R. R. Doherty of New York, under the same gen- 
eral head, spoke on “Some Modern Servants of the Sun- 
day-school.” (See page 632.) 

Rev. J. M. Frost, D.D., Nashville, Tenn., under same 
head, spoke on “Denominational Co-Operation.” (See 
page 638. ) 

Dr. George P. Mains of New York, not being able to 
be present, sent his paper, which was ordered printed. 
(See page 547.) 

Rey. J. A. McKamy, Nashville, Tenn., under the same 
head, instead of speaking to the theme “The Lesson 
Writers,” presented his paper and asked that it be printed. 

(See page 537-) 

During the Quiet Hour by Dr. Truett he read the fol- 
lowing letter, which he had just received: 
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“God alone can help me in my anguish of soul. I fear 
the greatest calamity is about to come into my life. Pray 
for me and the dear ones that the light of the Savior’s 
love may come into our lives. Pray, pray, is my pleading. 
Ask all the Christians you meet to plead for us.” 

[ Signed. ] A HeELpLess SINNER. 


Dr. Truett spoke of the necessity of the New Birth 
and closed with the benediction. 


Fourteenth Session—Tuesday Afternoon. 


Praise service conducted by Prof. E, O. Excell. Selec- 
tion from the Holy Scriptures read by Prof. J. M. Way, 
general secretary South Carolina Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation. Prayer was offered by Rev. E. W. Halpenny, 
general secretary Indiana Sunday-school Association. 

In the absence of Rev. Frank Johnson, London, Eng- 
land, the address on “The Sunday-school in Relation to 
Modern Life,’ which he was to deliver, was passed. 

Rev. Robert Johnston, D.D., Montreal, delivered an 
address on “The Sabbath- school in Relation to National 
Ideals.” (See page 628.) 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


Philip E. Howard read the report of the Committee on 
Resolutions, as follows, which was sige tne by a unan- 
imous rising vote: 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE TWELFTH INTERNATIONAL 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONVENTION, LouIsvVILLE, 
KENTUCKY, JUNE, 18-23, 1908. 


1. With profound gratitude to Almighty God) this 
Twelfth International Convention, meéting in Louisville, 
Kentucky, June 18-23, 1908, holds in remembrance the 
marvelous progress of the Sunday-schools of this con- 
tinent during the triennium now ended. The period has 
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been characterized by unprecedented extension of organ- 
ized Sunday-school work ; by growth in departmental effi- 
ciency, illustrated by the later movements of the adult 
class and teacher-training work, as well as in other 
departments, and preéminently by the spirit of unanimity 
that has been fostered and disclosed by conferences, 
wherein leaders of widely different opinions have found 
common ground for united action. In all this, the Inter- 
national convention finds manifold cause for ever increas- 
ing gratitude, and the strong assurance of yet greater 
service in the coming years, in continued reliance on 
divine guidance., 

2. This convention recognizes the supremacy of the 
missionary motive throughout the Word of God, and 
the. duty and high privilege of the Sunday-school in 
giving adequate emphasis to this central teaching of 
the word. Be it therefore 

Resolved: That this convention commends to its aux- 
iliary associations, to. lesson-help editors and writers, 
and to individual Sunday-schools, in accordance with 
their several opportunities, the propagation of missionary 
education.in the Sunday-school by the organization of 
missionary departments, by including the theme of mis- 
sions in conventions and summer schools, by missionary 
comment and illustrative incidents and pictures. with 
lessons clearly missionary in content, and by a definite 
missionary plan of prayer for and instruction in mis- 
sions in the individual school, not forgetting the encour- 
aging of Sunday-school pupils in the consideration of 
the claims of the mission field on the life of the child of 
God. _ 

3. We rejoice that in the providence of God, and 
by the power of His might, the long-time menace and 
bitter curse of the American people, the life-wrecking, 
youth-destroying saloon, is disappearing from the land, 
over which ‘its blighting influence has so long prevailed. 
We Tejoice ‘that ‘the. millions in the Sunday-school host 
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here represented have had so vital a share in abolishing 
the accursed traffic, by the faithful education of the 
dominant generation in Christian principles, and in eco- 
nomic fact, seen in the light of these principles. We 
desire to urge upon Sunday-schools everywhere a con- 
sciousness of the strategic position that the Sunday- 
school holds in this campaign, and to commend to all 
such schools the most careful and thorough teaching of 
the Quarterly Temperance Lessons, and cooperation 
with other agencies in establishing habits of total absti- 
nence and the complete abolishing of the liquor traffic. 

4. We would earnestly call the attention of the teach- 
ers in our Sunday-schools to a need for due warnings 
in their teaching against impurity of life, both in the 
individual and in social relations, and we exhort them 
so to present the truth of God’s Word upon this subject 
that their pupils may be led to admire and _ practice 
“whatsoever things are pure.” 


5. We would express our cordial approval of the 
world-wide and valuable International Bible Reading 
Association, and of that recent movement, “The Pocket 
Testament League,” whose object is to encourage the 
carrying of pocket Testaments for daily reading and 
use in Christian work. And we would at the same time 
exhort those who join with either of these Bible reading 
and Bible using organizations, and all others who study 
God’s Word, not to be satisfied with simply reading the 
Scriptures, but to commit to memory for effective use 
in life and work, texts and passages of special power. 

6. Among the nations, the modern movement toward 
a peaceful adjustment of differences arising in interna- 
tional intercourse has made notable progress. Your 
Resoltition Committee presents to the convention an invi- 
tation from the American Peace Society to send two 
or more representatives from this body to the Universal 
Peace. Congress, to be held in London, England, from 
July 27 to August 1 of this year. Your committee rec- 
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ommends that this invitation be duly acknowledged by 
the secretary of the convention, and that the Honorable 
Mr. Justice Maclaren of Toronto, Ontario, Canada, and 
Mr. H. J. Heinz of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, be com- 
missioned by the convention to attend the Congress, and 
to convey to that body the greetings of this convention 
and our assurance of heartiest approval of the effort to 
establish a permanent high court of nations. 

7. For the work of the World’s Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation this convention desires to ask the earnest coopera- 
tion of all Sunday-school agencies in the international 
field, not only in preparation for the World’s Sixth Sun- 
day-School Convention, to be held in Washington in 
1910, but in the effort of the World’s Association to 
increase Sunday-school efficiency in lands where the 
Sunday-school is yet in its beginning. 

8. To the large number of publishing houses repre- 
sented in the exhibit room, the convention extends its 
appreciation of their attractively arranged and enlight- 
ening exhibits of Sunday-school requisites. And to the 
local Committee on the Exhibit the thanks of the conven- 
tion are given for exceptional convenience of arrange- 
ment and display. 

g. To our Louisville hosts, one and all, official and 
unofficial, in the Armory and out of it, the convention 
extends the gratitude of guests who must have taxed, 
by numbers, but without intention, the generosity and 
patience of hosts whose courtesy and forbearance are 
beyond praise. We are not unmindful of the unher- 
alded, unseen, preparatory work of the local general 
committee, with all their helpers, a work so often taken 
for granted, but now strongly impressed upon us in 
results unexcelled in the history of International Con- 
ventions. 

_ 10. We are indebted to the pastors and churches of 
_ this city, who have rendered possible the numerous special! 
conferences, debtors to the noble men and women who 
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have brought messages to us from this platform, debtors 
to the splendid choir and skilled instrumentalists, and to 
the beloved leader of our music, E. O. Excell, for mem- 
orable services of song, debtors to the press of Louis- 
ville for its exceptionally ample and thorough reports of 
the convention in all its activities. And we are indebted 
also to those whose native politeness and eager willing- 
ness to render all needed aid have demonstrated that 
courtesy of officials and employees on street-car lines, on 
railroads, on the police force, in hotels, stores and res- 
taurants, in the welcome by the boys at railroad stations, 
and in the doors and aisles of this convention, is one of 
the native graces of this hospitable city, and is not dead 
in the land. 

11. To Louisville, where the spirit of hospitality 
reigns, this convention renders as best it may, in words 
that necessarily are inadequate, its heartfelt gratitude for 
benefits not to be forgotten. 


Respectfully submitted. 


ALEXANDER HENRY, W. M. Ber, 

E. K. WARREN, J. J. MACLAREN, 
GEORGE R. MERRILL, W. N. HArtsHorn, 
Joun R. PEpprr, Puitre E. Howarp, 
FRANK L. Brown, Chairman. 


Symposium: “How May Each Serve the Other?” - 


The first address on “The Home and the Sunday- 
School” was given by Mrs. M. S. Lamoreaux, Chicago, 
Ill. (See page 619.) 

It ‘was stated by Mr. W. A. Rida that he action 
taken by Executive Committee the Association now has 
two newly separated departments, viz., Adult Department 
and Teacher-Training Department, with a superintendent 
for each department. 

Mr. W. C. Pearce was introduced as the superin- 
tendent of the Adult Department, and spoke briefly. 
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Rev. Franklin McElfresh, D.D., Ph.D., of Ohio, was 
introduced to the convention as the new superintendent 
of the Teacher-Training Department, and spoke briefly. 

Duet by Messrs. Excell and Gabriel. 

The second address of the symposium on “The Public 
School and the Sunday-School” was delivered by Hon. 
E. A. Jones, State Commissioner of Common Schools, 
Columbus, Ohio. (See page 623.) 

Bishop W. M. Bell, Berkeley, California, delivered an 
address on “The Pastor and the Sunday-School.” (See 
page 577.) 

The closing address of the session was by Prof. Edgar 
Y. Mullins, D.D., Louisville, on “The Theological Semi- 
nary and the Sunday-School.” (See page 582.) 


Fifteenth Session—Tuesday Evening. 


W. N. Hartshorn presiding. Praise service conducted 
by Prof. Excell. Hamilton S. Conant, general secretary 
_ Massachusetts Sunday-school Association, read a selec- 
tion from the Holy Scripture, and Mr. J. H. Engle, 
general secretary Kansas Sunday-school Association, 
offered prayer. 

Dr. E. Y. Mullins was introduced and made a state- 
ment as to the facilities offered by the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky., for Sunday-school 
training, the same having maintained a Sunday-school 
chair for over two years. 

Dr. Mullins introduced a resolution defining the pur- 
poses of the International Sunday-School Association and 
moved its adoption. Judge Stites seconded the motion 
and the resolutions were adopted. 

~C. J. Meddis, chairman of the Louisville Local Com- 
mittee, was introduced and spoke briefly. 

Response made by Mr. Marion Lawrance on behalf of 
the convention. 

Mr. Huston Quin, chairman of Reception Committee, 
was called to the platform, introduced, and presented 
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with flowers, a token from the members associated with 
him on the committee. Mr. Quin responded briefly. 

Mr. Lawrance took pledges for Japan fund and com- 
pleted raising the fund of $1,000 with which to meet 
Mr. Heinz’s conditional offer of $1,000 per year for 
Japan work. 

Bishop W. M. Bell of California delivered an address 
on “The Educational Influence of the Association,” and 
on “Impressions and Influences of the Convention.” 
(See page 642.) 

The closing service was conducted by Rev. George 
W. Truett, D.D., Dallas, Texas (see page 88), and 
the convention adjourned sine die. 

JosrepH CLARK, Recording Secretary. 
E. D. McCarrerty, Assistant Secretary. 


The Publishers’ Exhibit at Louisville: 


Just adjoining the convention hall were hundreds of 
books for the Sunday-school teachers’ library—on meth- 
ods of teaching, the nature of the child, telling of the 
most approved modes of religious instruction; books 
of every kind on the history and study of the Bible; 
books for the superintendent, on the organization and 
grading of the school; books for the little ones, telling 
in simple and graphic language the stories of the Bible 
lesson quarterlies for all ages, a» hundred different 
issues from half a hundred houses conforming to. the 
International Lessons, a dozen complete independent sys- 
tems of study from the Primary Department to the Adult 
Bible Class, represented the best thought of those who 
have made this a lifework. There were beautiful pic- 
tures to go with the lessons, original drawings, famous 
paintings, all intended to. recreate in imagination the 
familiar Bible stories. For the same purpose were hun- 
dreds of Biblical objects, showing, it may be, specimens 
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of ores used in the building of the Temple, a cross-sec- 
tion of olive wood with a pressed spray of its blossoms, 
facsimiles of ancient Hebrew manuscripts, etc. 

There were suggestions showing how manual work is 
being brought more and more into the Sunday-school ; 
how the sand table may be effectively used to illustrate 
the lesson story or to make relief maps of Bible lands; 
how models of the tabernacle and camp of Israel, of Ori- 
ental houses and sheepfolds, may be set up or taken 
apart, or modeled in sand, giving self-expression for rest- 
less little fingers. 

There were bright banners to reward classes for the 
best attendance and the largest collections; for the in- 
dividual boys and girls there were gold and silver stars, 
pins, celluloid buttons bearing designs in colors of some 
wild flowers from the Holy Land, or reproducing scenes 
from the life of Christ. Hymn-boards, rolls of honor, 
blackboards, and maps of every kind, were brought to- 
gether for the assistance of the teachers and officers, post- 
cards and souvenirs, stars and anchors printed in colors, 
celluloid bookmarks with appropriate mottoes, a thou- 
sand valuable helps and devices for observing rally day, 
children’s day, picnic day, Easter and Christmas. 

The business end of the Sunday-school was repre- 
sented by every known system and form for recording 
attendance and collections, library cards, attendance rolls, 
etc. There were cradle rolls, reception and birthday 
cards and promotion certificates, Home Department quar- 
terlies, collection envelopes, visitors’ report cards, and 
blanks of every kind and description. 

Truly, everything for the Sunday-school worker, every- 
thing to make the Sunday-school a success was there. 
All who wished to keep abreast of the newest thought 
and methods in the Sunday-school world, who would 
take back to their schools suggestions which will give 
to it new life, spent as much time as possible at the Pub- 
lishers’ Exhibit. 
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THE PUBLISHERS OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL LITERATURE WHO 
MaApE AN EXHIBIT AT THE CONVENTION. 


American Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia, Penn. 
American Vissot Society, New York City. 

Baptist Book Concern, Louisville, Ky. 

Bible Study Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 

California State Sunday-school Association, San Francisco, Cal. 
Christian Publishing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Cy TL... Dearing; Louisville, Ky. 

David C. Cook Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Evans Sunday- school Specialty Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 
Filmore Bros., Publishers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Free Methodist Publishing House, Chicago, Til. 

Goodenough & Woglom Co., New York, N. Y. 

Hall-Mack Company, Chicago, Til. 

Hammond Publishing Co., a ees Wis. 

J. W. Miller, Jacksonville, Ill. f 
Lutheran Publishing Society, Philadelphia, Penn. 

Manual Work, Miss Bugenia McCullough, Louisville, Ky. 
Methodist Publishing House, Nashville, Tenn. 

Mrs. Zillah Foster Stevens, Alton, Ill. 

M. S. Littlefield, 364 75th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Pentecostal Publishing Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Presbyterian Board of Publication, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication, Richmond, Va. 
Providence Lithograph Company, Providence, R. I. 

Sunday School Times, Philadelphia, Penn. 

The American Sunday-school Union, Philadelphia, Penn, 

The Chicago University Press, Chicago, I 

The Heidelberg Press, Philadelphia, Penn. 

The Lorenz Publishing Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

The Perry Picture Company, Malden, Mass. 

United Brethren Publishing Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

W. A. Wilde &+Co., Boston, Mass. 

International Sunday- school Association, Hartford Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Western Methodist Book Concern, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Wm. H. Dietz, Chicago, Il. 

World’s Sunday-scheol Supply Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Young People’s Missionary Movement.’ 


The exhibits at the International Sunday-School Con- 
vention at Louisville was the greatest Sunday-school 
educational privilege I have ever had. This in itself was 
well worth all it cost anyone to attend. Equal in im- 
portance with the exhibits, were the conferences and 
congresses.—Herbert Moninger, Cincinnati, Ohio. © 


The Louisville Convention excelled in the spirit of 
unity; in definiteness of aim; in the things done. The 
adoption of the Graded Lesson System, and the abso- 
lute unanimity, with which it was adopted, will alone 
make it one of the great historic conventions.—Rev. B. 
B. Tyler, Denver, Colo. uf 
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Talk about “Revelations,” to the listening ear and the 
obseryant..eye,..the Louisville Convention was ‘a sure 
enough” one !—C. D. Meigs, Indianapolis, Ind, 


The Beaton ‘was great in its outlook over the world, 
in its having consciousness of a great mission and great 
power from God to fulfill it, sid a purpose in Bee 
with this consciousness was manifest throughout the pro- 
ceedings.—&. Y. Mullins, Louisville, Ky. 


Surely the Bible is the Word of God! What other 
book could have sustained the interest of the vast con- 
vention in tropical heat, have annihiliated distance, and 
have made the spending of time and labor and substance 
a delight.—Frank Johnson, Editor London, England, 
Sunday-school Chronicle and Christian Outlook. 


The distinctive feature of the convention was its adop- 
tion of the policy of having an International Graded 
Lesson System besides the Uniform Lesson System— 
marking an era in the history of the work—W. Douglas 
MacKenzie, Hartford, Conn. 


Magnificent i in conception, broad in sympathy and fra- 
ternity, . loyal to the Book, to the child, and the evangel- 
istic passion ; inspiring, instructive, militant and prophetic. 
me Wm. M. Bell, San Francisco, Cal. 


At Louisville, organized Sunday- -school work in North 
America found itself—John A. McKamy, Nashville, 
Tenn, 


No. thouehtter’ man could be present at the conven- 
tion without realizing the magnitude and importance of 
Sunday-school work, and without acknowledging that it 
formed a ground for thanksgiving, a reminder of re- 
sponsibility, and a summons and incentive to fresh ex- 
ertions—Wm. Patrick, Manitoba College, Winnipeg, 
Man. 


Rey. JOHN POTTS, D.D., L.L.D. 
Chairman International Lesson Committee, Entered into Rest, October 16, 1907. 


DR. JOHN POTTS MEMORIAL. 


The Lesson Committee Chairman. 


Rev. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D., NEw York, SECRETARY 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON COMMITTEE. 


A SMALL body of men, fifteen in number, elected by 
the International Sunday-school Association, meets once 
a year for a specific purpose. The 
meeting lasts for two or three days 
and has three sessions each day. The 
result is the production of a piece of 
paper with printed material on it of 
small size. It would seem great labor 
for small results, but this small piece 
of paper guides the study of God’s 
Word of millions from Sunday to 
Sunday. This paper guides the pro- 
duction of lessons in English and 
German, in French and Italian, in 
Spanish and Bulgarian, in Arabic and Greek, in Chinese 
and Korean, in Japanese and Syriac, and in India in 
forty different dialects. At the head of the table where 
this committee has met for the last eleven years the Rev. 
John Potts, D.D., sat as chairman. He had been a mem- 
ber of that committee many years before he was elected 
chairman, and since 1896 he has presided over our de- 
liberations. As secretary it has been delegated to me 
to say a few words in appreciation of his life and labor 
as a member of the Lesson Committee. 

‘I desire to say that we looked upon him as our honored 
and our beloved Chairman. Honored and beloved do not 
mean the same thing, for you sometimes honor a per- 
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son whom you find it difficult to love, and you sometimes 
love a person whom you find it hard to honor. ‘There 
are some whom it is easy to honor, and easier to love. 
Among those stood Dr. Potts, preéminent. We think 
of him and honor him as a man loyal to the Word of 
God, as a man of strong opinions concerning things 
pertaining to divine truth and the divine life. We 
think of him_and honor him for his strength of opinion 
and his clearness of judgment, but with that we love 
to think of him as the kindly and courteous and for- 
bearing Christian gentleman that he always was. Dr. 
Potts was large in body, but he was larger in mind, 
and still larger in heart, and in body and mind and heart 
he presided over our deliberations, guided us in our dif- 
ficulties, and breathed over and through the whole Les- 
son Committee his large and loyal and Christ-like oe 

Dr. John Potts passed to his rest and reward on Oc- 
tober 16, 1907. We have lost a kindly and wise leade: 
a beloved and trusted friend, and a Christ-like ‘saint ; 
and when he passed away we, in common with ma 
others, felt inclined to say, “Know ye not that a 
and a leader hath passed away this day?” 

We lay our tribute of honor and affection at the Breet 
of Dr. John Potts, and pray that we may emulate his 
example and follow in his Christ-like life. 


Rev. Joun Porrs, D.D., LL.D. 

“Prince in Israel,” Pastor, Preacher, Educator, Sunday- 
School Worker, Master of Assemblies, Wise Counsellor, 
Loyal Friend, Tireless Leader of Men, Splendid Type of 
a Christian Gentleman. Member International Lesson 
Committee, 1878-1907 ; Chairman, 1896-1907. Secretary 
Board of Education of the Methodist Church of Canada. 
Born in Ireland, Ng: 3, 1838; “At Rest,” ah sie 16, 
1907. 

“Rich in experience that angels might covet, 
Rich in the faith that grows with the years.” 
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The Loved Son of Canada. 


Rey. A. C. Crews, D.D., Toronto, ONTARIO, SUNDAY- 
ScHoot SECRETARY OF THE Meruopist CHURCH 
OF CANADA. 


A sHort time before his death Dr. Potts said to a 
friend, “If I have any desire to be remembered in my 
life work it is in connection 
with my relation to the Sunday- 
school.” 

From his boyhood he was en- 
thusiastic in the temperance 
cause; the Bible Society found 
in him a powerful advocate; he 
was president of the Lord’s Day 
Alliance; he was actively en- 
gaged in a number of great 
charitable institutions, and the 
leading spirit in launching and 
carrying forward to a tri- 
umphant success the Twentieth 
Century Thanksgiving Fund; 
he lifted the University of his church to a position of 
assured prosperity. In addition to all this he had a 
world-wide reputation as a preacher, and yet he declared 
that he preferred to be specially remembered because of 
his association with the Sunday-school work of America. 
In view of this it is eminently fitting that a memorial 
service for this great man should be held on the first 
day of this International Sunday-School Convention, 

A little more than fifty years ago John Potts came to 
Canada from Ireland, a lad of seventeen, and took a 
position as a clerk in a business house. 

At the age of nineteen he began to preach, and almost 
from the first occupied the leading pulpits, attracting 
_ immense congregations, and capturing the affections of 
the people. 
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Several times during his ministry he received flat- 
tering offers of positions in other countries with attrac- 
tive emoluments. To all of them he answered, “I dwell 
among my own people.” 

Of great stature, striking personality, and impressive 
bearing, he had the physical advantages which give dis- 
tinction. He had a powerful and melodious voice which 
enabled him to make himself heard with ease. His 
preaching was characterized by loyalty to the Scriptures, 
simplicity, forcefulness, anda magnetism’ which never 
failed to secure and retain attention. + - >) = 

His sermons laid hold upon his hearers. pecan 
evident that he declared to others truth which had already 
taken possession of himself. “awe ak ee 

Dr. Potts was not only a great preaelice but he was a 
great man. It was the man behind the ee that made 
his words so effective. i Sy 

By his cheery optimism he encouragediinnam a faint- 
ing soul, by his warm-hearted sympathy he helped ‘to 
heal the wounds of many an aching bosom. . © + 

His character was such that he exercised-a marvelous 
influence over men, and his opinions on any qu 
ways carried great weight. 

No labor was too onerous for him to undertake if 
the cause of righteousness could be advanced, and his 
activity in all good enterprises was so tireless that, as 
one of his admirers remarked, “a considerable part of 
eternity will not be too long a rest.” 

__ In spite of his prominence, he was very modest, and 
there was about him no ostentation. 

Dr. Potts had wonderful power in prayer. When he 
prayed at the family altar, or in the great congregation, 
heaven and earth came close together, and the hearts 
of the people were “strangely warmed.” 

A striking feature of Dr. Potts’ character was his 
catholicity of spirit. He had strong convictions of his 
own, yet was most tolerant of the opinions of others. 
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He could work side by side, and shoulder to shoulder, in 
any good cause with men of totally different creed from 
his own. 

While he was a pillar of Methodism, his sympathies 
were not limited to his own denomination, but in a 
peculiar sense he belonged to all the churches. 

He was conservative but enterprising, cautious but 
bold; respectiul of the past, confident of the future. 

It was not generally known that our brother fought 
agaimst disease for twenty years, with heroic courage, 
and frequently stood im the pulpit when he should have 
been in his bed. Toward the close of his career there 


One of his addresses, perhaps the one that he deliv- 
ered most frequently, was entitled: “Is the Sunday- 
School Worth What It Costs?’ You can easily imagine 
how he would answer that question, but perhaps you 
may be interested in hearing some of his general con- 
clusions : 


i. The Sunday-school is worth what it costs in its 


The Sunday-school is worth what it has cost be- 
se os a 
God. 


degree optimistic. 
a 
time to the music of the twenticth century.” 
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He looked forward to better facilities, better skilled 
labor, better spiritual fitness, larger faith and hope, and 
more glorious results. 

Let us who have the privilege of meeting here today 
consecrate ourselves to the realization of the noble ideals 
to which our sainted brother gave his life. 


The Cosmopolitan Gentleman. . 
Pror. H. M. Hamutt, D. D., NASHVILLE, TENN., SUPER- 
INTENDENT OF TEACHER-TRAINING WoRK OF THE 
Metuopist EpriscopaL CHurcH SouTH, AND CHAIR- 
MAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION. 


Cuvier, the French scientist, reminds us of the re- 
semblances between certain types of men and brutes. So 
are there singular likenesses be- 
tween men and the lands out of 
which they spring. One man 
brings you a vision of the roses 
and fields of old England, or of 
the pines and granite rocks of 
New England. Some have come 
to this convention bearing the 
freshness and the breeziness of 
the great West, the rustle of the 
cornfields of the Middle West 
is the mark that nature gives to 
others. With some there comes 
the fragrance of jasmine and 
magnolia from the Southland. Few men are free from 
provincial speech or habit that mark the particular sec- 
tion from which they sprang ; and fewer still overcome 
birth and heredity and rise to cosmopolitan stature. 
Though Jesus of. Nazareth was a Jew and his life was 
bounded by a mean province and by the conceit of a 
people who’ counted all others barbarians, yet this car- 


Dr. Hamill. 
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penter’s son, unsupported by social position or wealth 
or family, a reformer and revolutionist, has for twenty 
centuries held the mighty role of the world’s one true 
and perfect gentleman. There is a Japanese proverb 
spoken of the truly great which says, ‘In his shadow I 
too become great.” Therefore are there men, all too 
few, who stand in the eternal shadow of that great Gen- 
tleman of Holy Writ until they too come surely into 
the likeness of the image of the Son of God. 


Some men are cosmopolitan by nature, others by grace; 
and some, as the inheritors of both, rise to the dignity of 
world-wide catholicism. It was eminently so with our 
departed brother. The moment Lincoln died one at his 
bedside exclaimed, “Thus passes he forever to his place 
among the immortals.” True; yet the stamp of the im- 
mortal was already upon the matchless words and deeds 
of the great American commoner... Death did not and 
does not bring place among the immortals. Life, not 
death, is the test of greatness. 

Dr. Potts was cosmopolitan in stature. A great, strong 
body underlay his greatness of mind and soul. Here 
and there are men of insignificant bodily aspect of whom 
nature makes exception. Napoleon, Burns, Agassiz, 
Alexander Stephens are exceptions to the rule that little 
souls are cast in little molds. But our leader had in him- 
self physically the grace and strength of both the old and 
the New World. The big body and bones of the typical 
Englishman, the grace of action combined | with 
the aggressiveness and virility of the American, rein- 
forced by the splendid optimism of Ireland, out of which - 
he originally came—all these made him a marked figure, 
an easy cosmopolitan as he towered above us like Saul 
among his brethren. 

Besides this, he was an intellectual cosmopolitan, with 
something of the fineness of two great nations in his 
mental fiber. He was never what the world calls a 
“smart” or brilliant man, With Dr. Potts there was a 
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singular self-poise of intellectual power. He was not a 
speaker of platitudes or maker of fine phrases. He was 
master of a simple, sinewy Saxon, which had come to 
him from familiar study of the great writers of his own 
country and from experience in the school of the com- 
mon people, with whom he was always at home. Quick 
to see in him the broad mind and loving sympathy of 
the cosmopolitan gentleman, the hearts of these plain 
people were always responsive to his words. 

Dr. Potts was a cosmopolitan socially, and displayed 
the graces of the world-gentleman in every station and 
company. He was not heir to wealth or culture; yet I 
have rarely known a man so able to maintain the conven- 
tions of good breeding among all ranks and classes. 
While he did not court popularity, and despised the cheap 
devices that sometimes lead to it, yet he won popularity in 
its highest and best sense and used it to the glory of God. 
He made many friends; he was all things to all men that 
thereby he might save some; but he sought friends and 
favor only that he might use them for his Master’s sake. 

But, after all, what is greatness of body, or mind, or 
social quality, or culture, or high position? How little it 
‘counts in this hour of memory of the man who for twelve 
years led the host of devoted students of the Book of 
God! There is one supreme qualification, infinitely 
beyond all others, and that is of heart rather than head, 
of the lover more than the statesman or scientist, of the 
big heart rather than the big brain. Great geniuses come 
and go like the meteor’s flash. The shining of the serene 
planet gives place for the moment to the dazzling meteor, 
and ten thousand eyes are turned towards its erratic 
pathway in the skies. But when the moment is passed 
the meteor is forgotten, and the star shines on enduringly. 
John Potts belongs to the galaxy of fixed stars that shall 
shine forever out of our International sky. Moody, Pax- 
son, Whittle, Bliss, Reynolds, Chidlaw, Jacobs, John 
Potts—may these be our heavenly examples and moni- 
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tors! Fame stands, with silver trumpet, where statesmen 
and soldiers and poets are to be seen, and loudly blows 
her blast when the laurel wreath is put upon their wait- 
ing brows. But in the presence of men like our great lead- 
ers, she hangs her head rebuked, and the trumpet falls 
from her nerveless hand as the spirits of the true gentle- 
men of God are passing by. 


CONVENTION IMPRESSIONS. 


The Louisville convention was a mountain top of vis- 
ion and inspiration. The delegates were filled with 
thanksgiving and joy as they saw the progress that had 
been made, and with new enthusiasm they entered upon 
the journey of the next triennium.—Alex, Henry, D.D., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Your Louisville convention was great. It was not only 
inspirational but very instructive, and showed the strong 
grip the Sunday-school work is having upon the people 
generally, and the church specifically, throughout this 
country—P, A. Baker, Supt. | Anti-Saloon League, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Earnest purposes, open minds, high aims, magnificent 
opportunities, immense resources in men and immeas- 
urable resources in God, coming into clear vision of 
definite service for the Kingdom.—Henry F. Cope, Gen. 
Sec. The Religious Education Ass'n, Chicago, Ill. 


The International Sunday-school Association is a spir- 
itual dynamo, its hidden but all pervading power is the 
Holy Spirit; and the Louisville Convention is the lubri- 
cator that will regulate the bearings until San Francisco, 
nineteen hundred and eleven—A. M. Fraser, Indian 
. Head, Saskatchewan. 
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The Louisville convention impressed me by its noble 
discontent, its responsiveness to whatever promised better 
work, its endeavor to enroll adults in Bible study and 
teachers in teacher training, its realization of the Sunday- 
school opportunity, its optimism, its emphasis on service, 
its exaltation of Jesus—C. S. Albert, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The earnestness, enthusiasm and missionary spirit of 
the convention were striking features, but the unanimity 
of purpose to give to the millions who receive instruction 
in the Sunday-school the best lessons and the best meth- 
ods that can be offered was the crowning achievement, 
and a plain evidence of the leading of the Holy Spirit — 
John S. Stahr, Lancaster, Pa. 

As I stood before that great audience on Monday 
evening, I was greatly impressed with the thought that 
so many thousands had gathered, under such trying at- 
mospheric conditions, from pure love of, and enthusiasm 
for, the Sunday-school.—Charles Waters, London, Eng. 

A great convention in numbers and enthusiasm, in 
generosity and responsiveness, whose courteous reception 
will never be forgotten by the British delegates, of whom 
I had the honor to be one.—Rev. Alfred Rowland, Lon- 
don, England. 


It will rank as magnificent, recording largest trien- 
nial results, making still larger future provision, and 
characterized also by great brotherly kindness, delight- 
ful fellowship and an inspired optimism —W. Hamil- 
ton, Toronto, Ontario. 


Through its stress upon training for the teachers’ 
graded lessons for the pupils, and evangelism as the heart 
of all, the Louisville convention has prepared the way 
for the greatest epoch in Sunday-school history—Mrs. 
M. S. Lamoreauxs, Chicago, Iil. 

In net results the Louisville convention was the great- 
est, in my opinion, of any International Sunday-school 
Convention ever held.—E. K. Warren, Three Oaks, Mich. 


DEVOTIONAL SERVICES. 


ConpuctEep By Rey. Grorce W. Truett, D.D., Pastor 
First Baptist Cuurcu, DAtias, Tex. 


Preparation Service. 


(The Scripture read was Luke 9, verses 57 to 62.) Fol- 
lowing this impressive memorial service, there comes to 
us that inscription in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, to the memory of 
John Wesley: “God buries the 
workmen, but the work goes 
on.” The effect of every great , 
and good life should be its re- 
production in other lives. 

The highest possible gift one 
can make to God is to give Him 
a life. The first need of Christ’s 
cause is lives wholly given unto 
the service of God. The most 
reforming and powerful force in 
the world is a life. How much 
poorer the world would have 
been if Paul had never lived, if Esther had died an in- 
fant, if Bunyan had kept on in sin. God told Abraham | 
that ten righteous men could save Sodom. One Savonarola 
turned the tides of corruption in Florence by the very 
might of his righteous life, so that her people, high and 
low, were led to repentance. 

The present pressing, preéminent need is that we shall 
really live for Christ. It is not so much that we shall 
give Him something we have, but that we shall give Him 
ourselves. 


Dr. Truett. 
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Paul’s master-passion, his all-absorbing aim and effort, 
are thus expressed: “For me to live is for Christ to live 
over again.” These great words from the Book point 
the path that our feet should walk: “Whether therefore 
ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory 
of God.” 

The crux of the whole matter of worthily living the 
Christian life is that we shall give our lives to Jesus 
Christ. That means the submergence of self, and that 
in all things in our lives Christ shall have the preémi- 
nence. Is it not just here that our chief failures come? 
May we not here discover the state of our spiritual 
health and measure our power to glorify God? A thou- 
sand minor questions are settled in the Christian life 
when this one is settled: Do I give myself to Jesus 
Christ, that in all things I may live for Him? 

All saving power is sacrificial. Never was there a 
sublimer truth hidden beneath a sneer, than that spoken 
by Jesus’ enemies while He was dying on the cross: “He 
saved others ; Himself He cannot save.” Life’s universal 
law of progress is the giving of life for life. “Except 
a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth 
alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” What 
follows when we give ourselves wholly unto Christ? 
Then we can pray. Then do we put away that which 
displeases Him. Then are we humble, and teachable, 
and responsive, and obedient, and powerful. 

We have come to an epochal occasion in our lives. 
How do we come? With what motive? In what state 
of mind and heart? It is an hour for the keenest and 
most honest searching of heart. Everyone who comes to 
this convention will either help or hinder it. It is a 
thought to sober us and bring us to our knees. Here, 
on the threshold of this convention, let us pause and 
search our hearts and pray. What is our supreme need 
for this convention? Great preparation has been made 
for it, a great programme arranged, great crowds will 
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come. I do not minify nor underestimate these, but I 
hasten to say, with all my heart, that the sessions of this 
convention will be but as the sounding brass and the 
tinkling cymbal, if they lack the guidance and favor of 
the Spirit of God. 


Assembled here, with one accord, 
Calmly we wait the promised grace, 

The purchase of our dying Lord; 
Come, Holy Ghost, and fill the place. 


And He will come and fill this place, if we will make 
ready for His coming. That means that our hearts must 
be sensitive to His every whisper. Hearts can become 
deaf as well as ears. 

Will we have the spirit of humility in this convention? 
No door is open to the secrets of Christ’s kingdom, to 
the man not willing to bow, to bend, to incline the ear. 
Does not this fact explain why the child is the type of 
the kingdom of heaven? The child is teachable, tracta- 
ble, susceptible, obedient and not proud nor self-opin- 
ionated nor self-assertive. Here is the principle of di- 
vine guidance. The man who would learn from God 
must stoop in this convention to learn the secrets of 
Jesus. 

Will we have the spirit of expectancy? Great days 
are upon us, with colossal opportunities and responsibili- 
ties. But we have a great God. Can we believingly ask 
Him for great things? Will we heed the saying: “Do 
not pray for tasks equal to your powers, but pray for 
powers equal to your tasks” ? 

Will we be obedient to heavenly visions if God will 
give them? Disobedience shuts the door to the light 
and blessing of God. Obedience ever opens that door 
wider. Will we have eyes in this meeting for Jesus only? 
In the long ago a prince led an insurrection against his 
country and thereby legally forfeited his life. The prince 
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was captured, and his son, with their wives and children, 
and brought before the ruler whose authority had been 
despised. Looking upon the prince, the ruler asked him 
what he would give to be free. “The half of my posses- 
sions,” he quickly answered. Again the ruler asked him 
what he would give that his children might be free. 
“The other half of my possessions,” he quickly answered. 
And, once again, the ruler, looking upon the prince’s 
wife, asked him what he would give that she might be 
free. Quick as the lightning’s flash the prince replied, 
“My life.’ Do you not guess the result? So touched 
was the ruler’s heart that he released them all. One day 
thereafter, when the pardoned family discussed among 
themselves their arraignment before the offended ruler, 
his magnanimity in setting them free, the glory of his © 
palace and related things, the wife was silent. When the 
husband asked her what she thought-of the wonderful 
look on the ruler’s face that day when he set them free, 
her reply was that she did not see his face at all. “How 
could that be?” the husband in amazement asked. “Oh,” 
said the wife, “I had eyes for none that day but for the 
man who was offering to give his life to save me.” O 
brothers and sisters, in that sentiment let us give our- 
selves to every session and duty of this convention. 
Through all this meeting may every other vision be dis- 
placed by the glorious vision of Jesus—of Jesus only. 


It was the “Pentecost”. of organized Sunday-school 
work, when the denominations were “all with one ac- 
cord in one place’’—glorious day towards which the 
Sunday-school world has been looking for. thirty-five 
years—harbinger of the speedy winning of the world to 
Jesus Christ—Dr. Joseph Clark, Columbus, Ohio. 

The Louisville convention did more needed work along 
advanced lines and in a heartier and more unanimous 
way than any convention before it—H. M. Hamiil, 
Nashville, Tenn. bas 


~s 


or 


Sermon 


We Would See Jesus. 


THE age-long cry of the human race has been for the 
revelation of a personal God, able and willing to forgive 
human sin, and to give rest to the human conscience. 
From the days of Job, and before, man’s cry has been: 
“Oh that I knew where I might find Him, that I might 
come even to his seat.” Plato voiced such cry when he 
said: “We look for a God, or a God-inspired man, who 
will show us our duty and take away the darkness from 
our eyes.” Through long generations of Jewish history 
‘there thrilled the longing and was voiced the prophetic 
hope of a coming’ Messiah, able and willing to meet man’s 
deepest needs. In the fullness of time He came, and 
the fame of His words and deeds soon filled the land. A 
great feast was had in Jerusalem, and along with the 
thousands who attended it, came some Greeks, whose cry 
also was, “We would see Jesus.” That was the first 
voice from the outside world that gave a hint of the 
awakening of its sleeping conscience to the fact that 
Jesus was to be the Savior and Sovereign over the Gen- 
tiles as well as the Jewish world. 

Marvelous was the impression made upon Jesus by that 
outside cry. It came at an hour when His work seemed 
ready to fall; but from that hour there was a new tone 
of triumph in His words. No more do we hear His 
plaintive cry over unbelieving Jerusalem; but His 
thoughts are bravely turned toward Calvary, and His 
victorious shout is: ‘““The hour is come that the Son of 
man should be glorified. Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it 
abideth alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth fruit.” He 
speaks again: “Now is my soul troubled; and what shall 
I say? Father, save me from this hour, but for this 

cause came I unto this hour. Father, glorify thy name.” 
There came then a voice from heaven saying, ‘I have glo~ 
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rified it and will glorify it again.” His heart thrills with 
the sense of His glorious mission, and He speaks again: 
“Now is the judgment of this world; now shall the prince 
of this world be cast out. And I, if I be lifted up from 
the earth, will draw all men unto me.” 

In the cry of those Greeks, Jesus heard the cry of the 
whole world, for one able and willing to redeem from 
sin. With prophetic ken, he caught the vision of that 
day when the rites and superstitions of every false reli- 
gion would be repudiated, when the oracles of every 
heathen deity would be known to be dumb, when their 
every altar would be deserted, and when from every na- 
tion, kindred, tribe and tongue a multitude which no man 
can number would bow before Him, every tongue con- 
fessing Him as Savior and Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father. 

This convention, charged with vast possibilities, from 
whose sessions energies are to be released the reach of 
which will go everywhere, does well to have for its motto 
the sublime, simple words, “We would see Jesus.” From 
all other voices we need to turn away that we may catch 
that all authoritative word of God: “This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased; hear ye him.” 

Two simple questions suggested by the convention 
motto we may well consider this evening: Why would 
we see Jesus? How may we see Him? 


Wry Wouvu tp WE SEE Jesus? 


We may well wish to see Him because of what He 
was and is in His own personality. He was both God 
and man, the God-man in one personality. Never did 
hyphen mean so much as here, the God-man. It both 
joins and divides. It marks distinction and yet unity. 
Jesus was as really God as though He were never man, 
and as really man as though He were never God. 

In the study of Jesus, we need always to begin with 
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His humanity. That is where the early disciples began, 
and that is the rational order. A proper conception of 
His humanity must be the basis for a proper understand- 
ing of His divine nature and work. 

In these days, men sometimes tell us of their difficulties 
concerning the deity of Jesus. In the earlier days, un- 
belief made its stoutest assaults upon His humanity. The 
earliest heresies were gnostic heresies that denied that 
Jesus was really a man. One set of gnostics held that 
the body of Jesus did not belong essentially to His nature, 
but that the Messiah descended upon Him at His bap- 
tism and left Him before His death. Another set held 
that His body was but an illusion, a veneer of human 
nature, with Godhood hidden behind the face of a man. 
And still another set held that His body was a body from 
heaven, having nothing in common with earth. 

Against all such theories, the title which Jesus chose 
for Himself attests His true and real humanity. ‘He 
took not on him the form of angels; but he took on him 
the seed of Abraham.” He was a vital part of the race 
that He came to save. He had a human mother and a 
human birth. He grew as did others, in wisdom and in 
stature. His feelings and needs were as those of other 
men. He was weary and hungry and thirsty. He craved 
human companionship and sympathy. He was “a man 
of sorrows and acquainted with grief.” ‘Wherefore, in 
all things, it behooved him to be made like unto his 
brethren, that he might be a merciful and faithful high 
priest in all things pertaining to God, to make reconcilia- 
tion for the sins of the people.” 

This brings Him near to us. When the George 
Stephenson Centenary was celebrated, in Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, in the procession representing divers crafts and 
trades, there marched a little group of colliers from Wy- 
lam, Stephenson’s birthplace, carrying in front of them 
a banner on which were these words, “He was one of 
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us.” When we see Jesus as a man, our hearts joyfully 
say, “He was one of us.” “He is not ashamed to call 
them brethren.”’ Many are the titles which Jesus has for 
his adorable self, some of them transcendently lofty and 
majestic. He is called Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty 
God, the Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace. But 
this title which He chose for Himself puts Him by our 
side: “The Son of man.” “He was one of us.” — 
Behold Him, not “a Son of man,” but “the Son of 
man,” for all humanity was summed up in Him. He 
was the one perfect, ideal, complete man. “Which of 
you convinceth me of sin?” was and is His challenge. 
“T find no fault in Him,” was and is the universal testi- 
mony of His friends and foes. In Himself Jesus com- 
bines all those gracious qualities that abode severally in 
His people. If we would look for the highest example 
of meekness, we would not look to Moses, but to Jesus, 
who was “meek and lowly in heart.” For the highest 
example of patience, we would not look to Job, but to 
Jesus, “who, when He was reviled, reviled not again.” 
For the highest example of wisdom, we would not look 
to Solomon, but to Jesus, “who spake as never man 
spake.’ For the highest example of consuming pity, we 
would not look to weeping Jeremiah, but to Jesus as He 
weeps over Jerusalem. For the highest example of soul- 
absorbing zeal, we would not look to Paul, but to Jesus, 
of Whom it was said, “The zeal of thine house hath 
eaten me up.” For the highest example of love, we would 
not look to John, but to Jesus, Who, while we were Ilis 
enemies, loved us and gave Himself for us. All other 
men have but fragmentary goodness and greatness; that 
of Jesus is complete, perfect, wanting nothing. The 
searchlight of criticism has been focused on Jesus through 
the centuries, and yet has failed to find in Him one sug- 
gestion of sin, one ill-spoken word, one selfish deed. Men 
talk about not believing in miracles. What will they do 
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with Jesus of Nazareth? He is the preéminent miracle 
of all the ages. Who was that one and only perfect man? 
Was He not more than a man? 

Do you not recall that charming essay of Hazlitt upon 
“Persons one would wish to have seen’? It is a story of 
a conversation between Charles Lamb and other brilliant 
friends in London. One evening when they were to- 
gether, somebody proposed the topic, “Persons one would 
like to have seen.” Many names were mentioned ; among 
them, Sir Thomas Browne, the author of “Urnburial” ; 
Chaucer, the father of English poetry ; Dante, Pope, Dry- 
den, Oliver Cromwell and many others. Then Charles 
Lamb remarked, “There is only one other person I can 
ever think of after this.” Everybody knew to whom he 
referred, though all kept strangely silent. Continuing, he 
said: “If Shakespeare should now come into this room, 
we would all rise up to meet him; but if that other Per- 
son I spoke of should come into it, we would all fall down 
at His feet and kiss the hem of His garment.” ‘That 
Person,” he added, “is here! Oh that you may have the 
grace to fall down at His feet and kiss the hem of His 
garment, and say with Thomas, ‘My Lord and my God!’” 

The only rational solution of the humanity of Jesus is 
the acknowledgment of His deity. For men to laud 
Jesus as a great and good man, while they repudiate His 
deity, is to involve themselves in logical contradictions 
and moral inconsistencies which it is impossible either to 
reconcile or understand. Remember the claims that this 
wise and holy One makes for Himself: “I am the light 
of the world;” “No man cometh unto the Father but by 
me;” “He that hath seen me hath seen the Father ;” “I 
and the Father are one;” “Come unto me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” If 
Jesus Christ be not more than a man, what must be 
thought of the presumption and vanity of these mighty 
claims? How is it that man’s conscience accepts them 
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without protest or hesitancy? That question must for- 
ever remain an insoluble mystery, on any other premise 
than that Jesus was God manifest in the flesh, in whom 
dwells all the fullness of the Godhead bodily. From His 
cradle to His grave, the proofs of His Godhead were, in 
His own person, finding constant illustration. The shep- 
herds came to salute Him as King, and the Magi, with 
their rich gifts, came from the far East to worship Him, 
while He was yet a tiny baby upon His mother’s heart. 
While a lad only twelve years of age His wisdom as- 
tounded the learned doctors in the temple. As a young. 
man, He patiently wrought at the workman’s bench, 
teaching us how the infinite One can calmly wait, girt 
with the consciousness of His divine mission. When He 
came to prosecute His public ministry, He had only to 
speak the word and the winds were hushed, the storms 
calmed, the hungry thousands fed, the sick made well, 
and the dead brought back to life. He lived as none 
other ever lived; He died as none other ever died, and 
from Olivet He went back to His Father, the Consum- 
mator of history, the victorious Savior of a lost world. 

“We would see Jesus,” not only because of what He 
is in His matchless person, but also because of what He 
is and does for man. He is man’s Savior from sin. 
“Thou shalt call his name Jesus, for he shall save his 
people from their sins.” If Jesus were merely a perfect 
example or a matchless teacher, then He could not en- 
compass man’s deepest needs. Sin is the terrible tragedy, 
the intolerable yoke, in every human life. Our highest 
and eternal joy in seeing Jesus is in seeing Him as our 
Savior from sin. By His expiatory death on the cross, 
“the just for the unjust,’ Jesus answers the eternally 
vital question how a guilty sinner may have forgiveness 
and salvation and happiness here and forevermore. 

It was said of Mozart that he brought angels down, 
and of Beethoven that he lifted mortals up. Jesus does 
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both and more—He is God’s way to man, He is man’s 
way to God, the true Jacob’s ladder between earth and 
heaven. 

And the glorious truth is that His gospel may be put 
into the crucible of human experience. Man may per- 
sonally know whether Jesus can give peace to the trou- 
bled conscience, light for life’s bedarkened problems, 
healing for earth’s staggering sorrows. The world is 
filled with men and women who have vainly sought every- 
where for peace and light and help, till they found it in 
Jesus. These have tested Him, and in their deepest con- 
sciousness they know, better than they know anything 
else, that through Him their darkness has been dispelled, 
their burdens lifted, their victories won. Tell me, how 
is it that of all the sons of men since the world began, 
it was never heard that a man was saved by Plato, or by 
Socrates, or by any one else but by Jesus Christ alone? 
How is it that He alone has been able really to redeem 
men from the fatal grip of appetite and passion and sin? 
There can be but one intelligent answer—any other an- 
swer is the wildest insanity—and that answer is that in 
Jesus Christ we have the only begotten Son of God, God 
of God, Light of Light, the very God of very God, the 
one divine and all-sufficient Savior. 

Well may we wish to see Him, for, though nineteen 
centuries have gone since He died upon the cross, through 
all these centuries He has walked the earth with the tread 
-of a conqueror; and, as Jean Paul Richter puts it, “He 
-has lifted with His pierced hand empires off their hinges 
and turned the stream of centuries out of its channel. 
Surely, Emerson was right when he said that Jesus’ name 
had been ploughed into the world. And Lecky, too, was 
right when he said that the three short years of Jesus’ pub- 
lic ministry had done more to soften and regenerate the 
world than all the disquisitions of all the philosophers, 
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and all the exhortations of all the moralists since the 
world began. 


How May WE See Jesus? 


May we see Jesus today with the eyes of the mind and 
heart? May we approach Him, realize Him, be conscious of 
His personal presence and help, even as we are conscious 
of the presence and help of parent or teacher, or dearest 
earthly friend? These are vital questions that go to the 
depths of our hearts. I make bold to answer them, that 
Jesus may be, ought to be, more real to us than is any 
other person in all the world. Jesus is not some mere 
theory, some inspiring memory, some vague personal in- 
fluence; He is a Person, to be approached, to be felt, to 
be trusted, to be loved, to be obeyed even unto death. 
How may we thus see Jesus as we are daily driven by 
the manifold problems and duties of earthly life? 

If we would see Jesus, we must make much of His 
Book. If we would know a person, we must understand 
him. Jesus cannot be seen, will not be graciously real, 
to the man who neglects the Bible. It is true that “the 
heavens declare the glory of God and the firmament 
showeth his handywork.” But, left to nature, the Bible 
taken away, man cannot know of God’s tenderness and 
love, or how to love and trust and obey Him properly. 
Though man might name every star that blazes in the 
eternal depths; though he might map the heavens and 
tell the constellations as his familiar friends; though he 
might understand the voice of the flowers; though he 
might catch the monologues of the mountains, the dirges 
of the oceans, the symphonies of the spheres; though all 
nature might speak to him the mighty secrets of its origin 
and Maker—in all this he would see only the majesty and 
mightiness of God. In God’s hand would be the sword 
of justice, on his lips the word of wisdom, and around 
of justice, on His lips the words of wisdom, and around 
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envy and despair. Only in the Bible may man find out 
the mercy of God, in the forgiveness of sins through 
Jesus Christ. 

Other books may be read, some of them with profit; 
God’s Book must be read, and read humbly, reverently, 
earnestly, continuously, if we would see much of Jesus. 
If you have read the life of Chinese Gordon, one of the 
noblest Christians of his or any other age, you discerned 
that the secret of that wonderful life was in the fact that 
he spent long hours every day in the study of the Bible. 
He had many books in the Soudan, but this was the testi- 
mony that he left concerning them, “I may as well part 
with all my books, except two, the Bible and the Con- 
cordance, so far as they contain essential knowledge.” 
Recall the words of Andrew Jackson, as, pointing to the 
Bible, he said, “That Book is the rock on which our Re- 
public rests.” Theodore Parker was compelled to say of 
it, “It is the most fertilizing stream that ever flowed 
through our desert world.” And even Mr. Huxley said, 
“Tt is indispensable to a sound, ethical education.” Re- 
call the words of President Grant to the Sunday-school 
children of America in 1876: ‘Hold fast to the Bible as 
the sheet-anchor of your principles. Bind its precepts 
upon your hearts, and practice them in your lives. To 
the New Testament we are indebted for all the progress 
made in our civilization in the past, and to it we must 
look for all our progress in the future.” Since truth is 
the very life-blood of piety, it is a matter of infinite mo- 
ment that we feel and say with John Wesley: “At any 
price, give me the Book of God. I have it. Here is 
knowledge enough for me. Let me be a man of this 
one book.” 

If we would see Jesus we must know much of secret 
prayer—mark you, of secret prayer. Secret prayer is the 
thermometer to our life of prayer. If ever we are sincere 
in prayer, it is when we are in secret prayer. It is then, 
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if ever, that we are conscious of God. Jesus said: “But 
thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and when 
thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father which is in 
secret; and thy Father, which heareth in secret, shall 
reward thee openly.” How much do we give ourselves 
to secret prayer? We go about the doing of many 
things, but is not secret prayer one of the things that we 
largely leave undone? It takes time to become spiritual, 
and time spent alone with God is the best spent time in all 
one’s life. It was when Moses was alone that he was 
vouchsafed the sight of the bush that burned and was not 
consumed. It was when he was alone that God fitted 
him to become the deliverer of his people. It was when 
Jacob was alone with God that he prevailed at Jabbok, 
being changed from the supplanter to Israel the prince, 
having power to prevail with God and with men. It 
was when Joshua was alone that God’s angel came 
to nerve him to battle as the successor of Moses. It was 
when Isaiah was alone that he had a vision of God high 
and lifted up, and a needed vision of self for the hum- 
bling of his heart. It was when Peter was alone that 
Jesus spoke to him the word of forgiveness for his wan- 
derings. It was when Paul was alone that he was caught 
up in the third heaven, and heard that which it was im- 
possible for him to speak. It was when John was alone 
on the Isle of Patmos that he had a vision of the golden 
streets, and the gates of pearl, and the throne of ineffable 
brightness, on which sat the all-glorious King. It was: 
when Bunyan was alone with God in Bedford jail that: 
he caught visions for a book which, next to the Bible, 
will bless the world. It was when Luther was alone with 
God in the Wartburg that visions were given him that 
set tyrants to trembling, and thrones to tottering, and 
brought in the mental and moral reformation of Europe. 
And so it is with every man who would see much of 
Jesus; he must be with Him much in secret prayer. 
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Again, if we would see Jesus, we must watch against 
sin. There must be absolute sincerity and thoroughness 
at this point. That were but hollow mockery for a man 
to pray for forgiveness, his own heart the while burning 
with hatred and festering with grudges against some 
fellow creature. The amputating knife of genuine re- 
pentance must be put to sin if we would hope for the 
smile of Jesus, and for the benefit of His blood which 
cleanseth from all sin. It is sin that separates between 
man and God. It is sin that cuts the nerve of all ac- 
ceptable prayer. Sin is an insulator that turns away the 
currents between man and God. It is “the supplication 
of a righteous man that availeth much.” “If I regard 
iniquity in my heart, the Lord will not hear me.” No 
man who is not keenly sensitive to sin can know much 
or see much of Jesus. “Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God”—see him here and now in daily 
experience. “Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? 
or who shall stand in His holy place? He that hath 
clean hands and a pure heart; who hath not lifted up his 
soul unto vanity, nor sworn deceitfully. He shall receive 
the blessing of the Lord and righteousness from the God 
of his salvation.” Oh, what need have we for frequent 
and most rigid self-examination, that we may become in- 
creasingly sensitive to every approach of sin! 

If we would see Jesus, we need to magnify the blessed- 
ness of Christian fellowship. The old-fashioned experi- 
ence-meeting—when men and women came together just 
to tell, timidly though joyfully, what they felt and knew 
of the things of Jesus—would to God our churches had 
it back again! Sometimes a preacher’s sermon-fires 
burn low, and not a text will give up its treasures, dig 
for them though he may. What does he do? I know 
one preacher who betakes himself to an old saint of God, 
a shoemaker far back in a little corner. “Have you time 
today to tell me your Christian experience?” the preacher 
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asks. The words have scarcely left the preacher’s lips 
before the old man’s work is put aside and he begins his 
joyful story. ‘Time to tell you my Christian experience? 
I am never too busy to tell you that.” He begins his 
story of how his wild steps were checked, his sinful heart 
subdued, his burden lifted, his soul made joyful in Jesus 
Christ. He tells of years that pass, filled with tears and 
heavy with trial, but of Christ’s sustaining comfort 
through them every one. He knows that all is well, all 
anxious care is gone, he walks and talks with Jesus, his 
hope grows brighter and brighter as he approaches the 
eternal world. He has found Him whom his soul loves. 
Christ is his all and in all. The preacher can go back to 
his study now, for sermonic fires are burning in his heart; 
he has seen the face of his Lord afresh. Many a timid, 
doubting, discouraged Christian would grow in grace and 
in the knowledge of Jesus, in the most glorious fashion, 
if Christian fellowship were made what it ought to be. 
Once again, if we would see Jesus, we must be busy 
for Him. The indolent Christian cannot see much, or 
know much, of Jesus. Idleness is one of the most terri- 
ble foes to grace. It is the running stream that is the 
healthy stream. The stagnant pond breeds mosquitoes 
and malaria and death. Doubt, unbelief, despondency, 
are all cut to pieces by activity. It is the man who does 
Christ’s will unto whom is revealed His doctrine. Once, 
when a minister had concluded his sermon on the Sab- 
bath morning, and the people were sent away, into the 
minister’s study came a lad with most serious face. “Min- 
ister, when is the next business meeting of the church?” 
asked the lad. “Next Wednesday evening, but why do 
you ask, my lad?” rejoined the minister. It was a sad 
reply that the lad made. It was to the effect that he had 
been long in doubt about his religious state. Once he 
thought that all was well, and then the worship and serv- 
ice of God gave him unalloyed delight. For months he 
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had been in doubt about it all, and while he thus doubted 
he ceased from work. Now his mind is fixed. The 
church must blot him from her roll. He had been mis- 
taken, he insisted; he had never been a Christian. The 
minister listened to it all, while his heart beat with ten- 
derest pity for the lad. “It is a most serious hour for 
you, my lad,” the minister said. “Will you do me a 
favor this afternoon?” the minister further said. “I will, 
with pleasure,” said the lad; “tell me at once what you 
would have me do.” “Go for a visit this afternoon to 
the old blind man,” whose name he called, “and read to 
him. several chapters from the word of God.” The lad 
is pale; how can’he do it? what should he read? The 
minister tells him what to read, and asks that again at 
seven that day he join him in the study and tell how went 
his visit. The day goes by. At seven the minister is 
waiting eagerly in his study for the lad. The lad is at 
the door. There are tears upon his face. He is alter- 
nately sobbing and laughing, like a little child. What 
does it mean? His words explain: “Say not a word 
about my giving up the church—about my doubts and 
fears. When I read to the old blind man he became so 
happy that he shouted for joy, and I think I shouted too. 
Oh, minister, I have learned my lesson—henceforth I 
will be busy for my Lord.” Yes, if we would see Jesus 
much, we must be busy for Him. 

And still again, if we would see Jesus as we ought 
and as we may, we must give ourselves completely to 
His guidance and government. Jesus will be Lord of 
all, or He will not be Lord at all. The reason why so 
many people get so little out of their religion is because 
they put so little into it. If men would see Jesus, to the 
deepest joy of their hearts, and from Him have the no- 
blest victories in their lives, then they must pay the 
requisite price. 

Here, then, is the vital question for us. Will we pay 
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the price to see Jesus as we need to see Him, as He 
would have us see Him? Are we willing to live for 
Him, to put Him first, to do His will, be what it may, 
lead where it will? The Christ-centered life will mount 
higher and higher in its visions of Jesus, and will more 
and more exult in the victory that overcomes the world. 

Oh, men and women of God, if we will pay the price 
we may daily see Jesus—may know that he walks with 
us, and lives in us, our certain help for every day and 
duty of earth. And, thus seeing Him and serving Him, 
brighter and better shall be all our days, even unto that 
blissful day when we shall pass through the gates of the 
celestial city, where we shall be “like him, for we shall 
see him as he is.” 


Arise, Let Us Go Hence. 


It is not easy to say the last word; what shall it be? 
Ought it not to be, first, a profoundly grateful word? 
It is no small task for any city to handle so large a con- 
vention, and yet Louisville has handled it in that noble 
fashion, the memory of which shall come back to us like 
a sweet breath of the morning. O, how grateful we are 
to this good city! Our most profoundly grateful ex- 
pressions are due in acknowledgment of the wonderful 
mercy, goodness and blessing of God upon these as- 
sembled thousands for almost a week? “O give thanks 
unto the Lord, for he is good, for his mercy endureth 
forever.” Do you not recall that scene in the upper 
room in Jerusalem when One with pale face looked 
upon His disciples and spoke to them that memorable 
fourteenth chapter of John? Do you remember how He 
poured out His matchless words of wisdom and love to 
those beaten, driven and bewildered disciples, and when 
He had finished, like a warrior facing a battle already 
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imminent, He rose and with glorious confidence said, 
“Arise, let us go hence.” Could we have for the last 
moments of this Convention a more suggestive word 
than that word of our ascending King, “Arise, let us 
go hence”? And what of that word? 


First, it is a call to obedience. Visions many and 
splendid have we had in this great gathering; will we be 
disobedient to these heavenly visions? Is not the very 
core-principle of Christianity that we obey the Lord 
Jesus Christ? These heroic words of our Savior and 
King are a bugle call to us to give Christ Jesus our- 
selves, our best, our all without any regard to the diffi- 
culties or the consequences to ourselves. 


Jesus spoke these great words to Himself and to His 
disciples only a few hours from the loneliness and the 
heartbreaking in Gethsemane, and only a few hours 
more from the unutterable agonies of Calvary, and yet 
with all glorious confidence and heroism He said to Him- 
self and to his bewildered disciples, “Arise, let us go 
hence.” We go from this Convention to meet difficulties 
many, and tasks large, and problems that shall try us 
to our utmost strength; do we go in the spirit of zeal and 
of hopefulness that characterized our Savior? Mark 
His all-consuming zeal! “I must work the works of 
him that sent me, while it is day: the night cometh, 
when no man can work.” Mark His courageous and ever- 
abounding hopefulness! There was no failing of heart; 
there was all-conquering fortitude, even:as he faced dark 
Gethsemane and darker Golgotha. Tomorrow you and 
I are to go down from this transfiguration mountain, 
with our hearts set, our purposes fixed, our visions clear, 
our resolutions steadfast that without stint we will give 
ourselves to every task, to every problem, to every duty, 
and do it all with an eye single to His glory. O, the 
heroic and preéminent call to the servants of God this 
_ day is that they shall not count their lives dear unto 
themselves in the doing of Jesus’ work. Our age, our 
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high opportunities, our colossal privileges and our un- 
exampled responsibilities, call upon us to give to Christ 
Jesus our best. The hour is upon us when ‘the best of 
brain and hand and love is to be joyfully laid at the feet 
of Him Who has bought us with His blood and left us 
for a brief season to be witnesses for Him. 

And mark you this! all saving power on this earth 
must be sacrificial. Life for life is the law of. universal 
progress. When Christ’s men and women are willing 
to die to self, to put their brains and hearts and hands 
on the altar for the glory of the Christ of God, then will 
the kingdom of God go with leaps and bounds. I have 
no fear for the conquests of the cross of my Savior and 
King. The cross is the expression of God’s best, the 
cross will not fail. The cross is God’s best, and when 
God’s men and women, bought with the blood of His 
Son, come joyfully and lay at the feet of Jesus and on 
His altar their best, they shall win the dynamic conquest 
lodged in the cross of the son of God. 

We are to go away from this Convention specially 
charged with that palpitating message with which our 
General Secretary closed a marvelous report. You and 
I could feel the heart-throbs of the man as he insisted 
that our machinery might be perfect and our plans fault- 
less, and yet all our machinery and plans would be as 
the sounding brass and the tinkling cymbal if the end of 
all be not to win the lost for whom the Savior died to 
the acceptance of Him as Savior and King. 

We have had a council of war here for something like 
a week, we have surveyed the field of battle from one 
end of North America to the other. We have taken 
cognizance of our resources, we have looked upon the 
foes with whom we have to grapple, and numbered the 
reinforcements at our beck and call, and by. our side, if 
we will give ourselves to the matchless task. O what 
arguments this night should grip our hearts and lure 
us on as we think of what is ahead! Our preéminent, 
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absorbing and increasing problem is to bring Christ 
Jesus, the one only sufficient Savior, home to the mil- 
lions, especially of the young who hold the strategic 
position in our land today, that these millions, with the 
dew of youth upon their brows, may bend before Jesus. 
With what arguments shall we fortify ourselves as we 
go out to that task? Shall we call to mind duty? What 
is our preéminent duty? No religious organization has 
the right to live, whether it be a church, a Sunday- 
school or a Sunday-school Convention, or whatever it 
may be, if it forgets that the end and the aim of all re- 
ligious Organization is to bring the lost to the knowledge 
of Jesus ‘and then train them that they may the better 
bring somebody else. 

Shall I talk about happiness? No happiness ap- 
proaches that of tear-bedimmed eyes looking into your 
own and quivering lips searching for words to tell you 
that you were God’s humble instrument in bringing such 
soul to Christ. Happiness! the angels might covet that, 
for it is the work that delights the heart of the Son of 
God. 

Shall I talk about responsibility? You are your 
brother’s keeper. What if we shall go away and forget 
it, and he die in the day of our forgetfulness, will 
it not turn out that by our neglect we have become our 
brother’s spiritual murderer? Years ago, some of us 
' met in an Eastern city at a great religious convention; 
its sessions were concluded and we went westward to 
our homes. The train, in the great overflow section of 
the Mississippi, was wrecked. It was hours behind time 
before the wreck came. At a little station the agent 
came out and said to the conductor, “I have an order 
that your train wait here until the freight shall pass.” 
The conductor was hungry and weary, and he said, 
“Where is the freight?” Said the agent, “Some miles 
away; I scarcely know where, but you are to remain 

here.” And the conductor said, “I think I will risk it. 
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If I see the train coming I can back up, if not I can pass 
it at a certain switch,” and he gave the order to his en- 
gineer to go ahead, and the great iron monster almost 
flew along the track. Now it started up the ata ort 
as it climbed, suddenly came the thundering freight train 
down the awful decline. What was to be done? 
Nothing; the tragedy had come, and in a moment the 
trains met.and the crash seemed to shake the very hills. 
As those who were spared came from out the debris and 
looked to see what they could do for the wounded and 
suffering, the conductor of the freight train pulled out 
of his pocket a paper, and crying like a child walked into 
their midst and said again and again, “I am not to 
blame; I have obeyed orders, here they are!” But the 
conductor of the passenger train fled to the forest, un- 
able to face the terrible ordeal. He had disobeyed or- 
ders. My brothers and sisters, the living, the burning 
word that is to grip our souls and send us back on fire 
is that this world is lost, and the only one who can do 
it any good is Christ Jesus, the atoning Savior of sin- 
ners. Let us obey orders, and not forget to bring His 
message on time, in the right spirit, to these lost millions 
that they may be saved in the day of their splendid and 
God-given opportunity. 

They tell many beautiful incidents about Queen Vic- 
toria, but this one has most appealed to my heart: When 
yet a young girl she was called to the throne of Eng- 
land; she had been reared in modest seclusion and now 
some of the women of the court instructed her as to 
her proper behavior when she should be crowned as 
England’s queen. They told her that she must remain 
seated to the last moment, and that the last of the exer- 
cises would be the singing of the Messiah; that all the 
others would rise, but that for royalty to rise would be 
improper. The great moment came, and the singers 
swept along with their all-glorious strain, and as they 
reached the conquering words, “He shall reign for ever 
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and ever, hallelujah, hallelujah,” the young queen was 
seen-to tremble with emotion; on and on the strains 
swept until the singers reached those all-glorious words, 
“King of Kings, and Lord of Lords, King of Kings and 
Lord of Lords.” It was too much for the young queen. 
She rose, and with her eyes streaming with tears lifted 
her face yonder and then bowed her head and wept. Was 
not that beautiful and appropriate and glorious? 


“Bring forth the royal diadem 
And crown Him Lord of all.” 


O, that is our crown, Thou Christ of God, that is our 
crown for Thee this closing moment! 


In the war of the sixties, after one of the battles, a 
surgeon, looking for the wounded, saw one poor fellow 
in the trench. The surgeon glanced at him and said, 
“It is all over with the poor fellow, he is already gone.” 
As he said that the face smiled and the lips moved. The 
surgeon dismounted beside the dying man and watched 
his face. Strangely it smiled and the lips parted to say 
just one word, “Here.” The surgeon asked him, “What 
do you mean by saying ‘here,’ comrade?” Then he 
smiled and made out to say in his dying. moment, “O 
Doctor, they were calling the roll up in heaven and I 
was answering to my name, ‘Here.’” It will not be long 
until the roll is called for us all. O, let us live, my 
brothers and sisters, so that at the last we shall have an 
abundant. entrance into the kingdom above where we 
shall.see Him as He is, and be with Him, forever with 
Higher 


The convention at Louisville thrilled my heart from 
day to day. I came away from it with my vision of the 
Sunday-school work enlarged and strengthened as never 
before.—Rev. Geo. W. Truett, Dallas, Texas. 


W. N. HARTSHORN 
Chairman International Committee. 
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The Triennial Survey of the Work. 


By THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, W. N. HartsHorn, 
CHAIRMAN, 


Tue Twelfth Triennial Sunday-school race*is run. 
Not one but many have run, and have already received 
a prize,—the consciousness of the Master’s approval of 
unselfish service. But the incorruptible crown, to be 
awarded, awatts the dawn of a coronation morning. That 
morning and that crown have already come to Reynolds, 
Randolph, Jacobs, Trumbull, Hall, Potts and others, 
while we and our associates wait a while at another mile- 
stone. Here we will seek direction from our Lord in the 
convention text, “We would see Jesus.” 


Our ENGLISH GUESTS. 


We welcome, thrice welcome the presence, in our midst 
to-day, of our English cousins,—beloved members of the 
British Section of the International Lesson Committee. 
They are a royal quartet: Rev. Alfred Rowland, D.D., 
LL.B., chairman of the British section of this committee ; 
Rev. Frank Johnson, editor of The Sunday School 
Chronicle; Charles Waters, Esq., honorary secretary and 
founder of the International Bible Reading Association, 
and Frederic Taylor, Esq., secretary of the Friends’ First 
Day School Association, all. of London. Not in thirty- 
five years, the length of the life of the present uniform 
system of lessons, has this International Association been 
thus honored by the presence of so many members of the 
British Section of the Lesson Committee. 


In Lonpon, JUNE, 1908. 


It is a fact worth recalling that just one year ago today, 
seven members of the American Section of this committee 
were guests of our English brethren in London. We 
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were together, in continuous and delightful conference, 
for nearly three days. Our beloved friend, F. F. Belsey, 
Esq., London,—one of the foremost Christian citizens of 
the greatest city in the world,—spoke these words in the 
closing moments of that conference: “I can only say 
that my highest anticipations have been more than 
realized. We never had a more delightful and satisfac- 
tory interview with brethren engaged in the same work 
in any land,—and especially in America. The results of 
this conference, under the guidance of the Divine Spirit, 
will be attended with large and permanent profit, not only 
to the Sunday-schools of America and Great Britain, but 
-also to those of the whole world.” 


Messace to I. F. Betsey, Eso. 


Except for a somewhat serious illness, this good man 
would be our guest today. I, therefore, recommend that 
the president of this convention, Hon. Justice J. J. Mac- 
laren, Dr. George W. Bailey, chairman of the World’s 
Executive Committee, Dr. A. I’. Schauffler, secretary of 
the American Section of the Lesson Committee, and Dr. 
Alfred Rowland, chairman of the British Section, be 
authorized to send an appropriate greeting to F. F. 
Belsey, Esq., No. 12 Russell Square, London, Eng. 


Scope AND PERSONNEL OF PROGRAM. 


More than one hundred different voices will be heard 
on this platform during the convention. They come from 
forty-eight states, provinces and territories of the United 
States and Canada, also from Europe, Asia, Africa, Mex- 
ico and South America. In its personnel there are four 
bishops, two governors, one ex-governor, fifty interna- 
tional and state secretaries, the official representatives of 
the leading denominations of two continents, a score of 
pastors and a large company of business men. The prayer 
of your Program Committee has been, and is, that the 
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purpose for which these people and these themes have 
been brought together may be realized in the daily prog- 
ress of this convention. 


SOME CONVENTION THEMES. 


The convention themes are alike spiritual and practical. 
With the great inspirational text “We Would See Jesus,” 
the convention began its work. The themes to be con- 
sidered have a wide outreach of influence for efficiency 
in Sunday-school service. An International Convention 
cannot deal too much with details. These must be con- 
sidered in the township, county and state conventions dur- 
ing the triennium. Some of these themes are: “The Tri- 
ennial Survey of the International Field” ; “The Interna- 
tional Lesson System”; ‘Graded Lessons”; “Training 
Sunday-school Teachers”; “The Pastor and the Sunday- 
school”; “The Theological Seminary and the Sunday- 
school”; “The Public School and the Sunday-school” ; 
“The Coming Generation for Christ’; “Educational 
Methods with the Coming Generation” ; “The Relation of 
the Sunday-school to National Ideals”; “An, Appeal .to 
Young Manhood for Christian Service;” “Bible Study 
for Men”; “Some Modern Servants of the. Sunday- 
school’; “Denominational Co-operation”; “Factors and 
Forces Related to Sunday-school Success”; “The Ele- 
mentary Department Work” ; “The Intermediate Depart- 
ment Work’; “The Sunday-school and Adults”; “The 
Home Department” ; “House-to-House Visitation”; “The 
Sunday-school Dynamo”; “The Sunday-school and Mis- 
sions”; “Creating a Missionary Atmosphere in the Sun- 
day-school”; “A World Outlook for the Sunday-school” ; 
“The World’s Sixth Sunday-school Convention”; “New 
Plans of Sunday-school Work for the Negroes”; “The 
Crusade ses the Saloon”; “The Dual Temperanee 
Problem”; ““I'wo Oars of the Temperance Reform,” and 
other themes vitally related to ee in Sunday-school 
endeavor. 
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The story of conditions existing in all parts of the 
continent-wide field, during the triennium, as told by Mr. 
Lawrance and his splendid corps of associates, will form 
the most inspiring incidents in the entire convention. It 
will reveal to you, in detail, the wealth of opportunity 
and the magnitude of responsibility in the atmosphere in 
which we now live. The heights gained by diligent climb- 
ing in the triennium just passed only reveal how much 
land remains unpossessed and therefore not tilled. I 
recently heard a missionary, just returned from China, 
say, in the presence of a large company of missionary 
experts, that Christianity has, as yet, hardly crossed the 
threshold into China, in its endeavor to evangelize and 
Christianize that great nation. As we come, by personal 
contact, to a more perfect knowledge of the work we are 
set to do, knowing existing conditions,—confronting facts, 
not theories,—we are persuaded that this statement may 
be almost equally true concerning the work we as Sun- 
day-school leaders are attempting to do for the youth 
and manhood and womanhood of this continent and of 
the world. 


Tue TREASURER AND ASSOCIATES. 


Mr. Fred A. Wells, treasurer, and his associate, Dr. 
George W. Bailey, by giving intelligent, painstaking and 
persistent service,—a service of love,—have conducted 
the affairs of the treasury department of the International 
Association, representing continent-wide contributors, as 
well as continent-wide needs. Your committee believes 
that if the Christian giving people of the denominations 
understood the relations of this work to the church of the 
future, there would be at least half a million dollars con- 
tributed in each triennium. To meet our present needs 
we must increase our giving constituency—as a business, 
if it would grow, must increase its customers—a pub- 
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lisher, his subscribers; a manufacturer, his consumers. 
Before this new triennium is closed, your committee will 
hope to discover new plans for your adoption. In the 
meantime, we must retain all the present contributors and 
discover many new ones. 


THe BEGINNING OF UNIroRM LESSONS. 


Our English brethren in 1840, sixty-eight years ago, 
discovered and used in England, in the Sunday-schools 
connected with the British Sunday-school Union, a Uni- 
form Lesson. This was thirty-two years before the con- 
vention in Indianapolis in April, 1872, voted to adopt a 
Uniform Lesson, appointed a Lesson Committee to select 
said lessons, the publishers to appoint editors to write, 
and they themselves to print same. This discovery was 
made during the conference in London, in June, 1907, 
of the British and American Sections of the Lesson Com- 
mittee. By the courtesy of W. H. Groser, honorary 
literary secretary of the British Sunday-school Union, we 
were permitted to have photographed perfect copies of 
the lessons used by the British Sunday-school Union from 
1840 to 1873, and also the International Lessons from 
1873 to 1907. By the courtesy of this good man, we were 
further permitted to photograph this entire series of les- 
sons. Believing that it would be of interest to this con- 
vention, we have reproduced the lessons for 1840 and 
1841, 1874 and 1907. 


UNrIon Question Books, 


We have also discovered that previous to 1840 the 
American Sunday-school Union, Philadelphia, Pa., pre- 
pared and sold Union Sunday-school Question Books, 
which contained questions and answers concerning the 
most interesting incidents and. important truths contained 
in the Bible. We could wish there were in use today the 
old red-covered Question Book which we studied when 
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boys and learned so thoroughly that we have never for- 
gotten certain great facts and truths that the present 
generation, we fear, know little about. While the Amer- 
ican Sunday-school Union introduced uniform question 
books that were used in thousands of schools in America, 
and the London Sunday-school Union discovered a uni- 
form lesson for the schools within its own constituency, 
it remained for B. F. Jacobs, J. H. Vincent, Henry Clay 
Trumbull, M. C. Hazard, C. R. Blackall, and others to 
discover a uniform system of lessons that should be 
adopted by all denominations, and in the limits of their 
circulation include the Sunday-schools of the world. 


SuNDAY-SCHOOL PUBLICATION INVESTMENTS. 


Just here it is interesting to note that there are millions 
of dollars of capital invested by denominational and 
private publishers in producing more than three hundred 
different publications, and a total output of more than 
one half billion copies of lesson helps that are prepared 
and printed for the sole purpose of helping the boys and 
girls, men and women, teachers and officers to study and 
teach the International Lessons. 

This enormous output does not include the hundreds 
of bound volumes and booklets that are printed each year 
in the interest of teacher-training and the better interpre- 
tation of the teachings of the Bible. We are sometimes 
appalled at this enormous bulk of matter produced by the 
human brain, and wonder if it is not possible that it has 
absorbed so much time of the common people and others 
that there is little opportunity for the Word of God to 
receive its proper attention, and do its work. 


Tue Boston CONFERENCE. 


The four great factors that have made possible the 
success of the International Lessons are: the Lesson 
Committee, the Executive Committee, the Lesson Editors, 


BERKELEY BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOQs 
SANDFORD FLEMING LIBRARY 


s 
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and the Lesson Publishers. These factors, when rightly 
related, can keep in motion forces that will encircle the 
globe, and touch the hearts of the entire human race. 
If, however, these forces are not rightly related, and 
work in perfect harmony, their power and usefulness are 
greatly impaired. 

From April, 1872, until January 2, 1908, these forces 
had never been brought together for close, intelligent, and 
frank conference. Wherever there are different points 
of view on the same subject, there must of necessity be 
different opinions as to any given course of action. It 
was necessary, therefore, that the individuals constitut- 
ing these forces come together, look into each other’s 
faces, and walk and talk all around the problems 
that confronted the Lesson Committee, the lesson editors 
and the publishers. This conference was held in Boston, 
January 2 and 3. Seven members of the Lesson Com- 
mittee, and six of the International Committee, and its 
secretaries were present. Fifty-five editors, publishers, 
and denominational leaders were also present. The con- 
ference continued for two days. The Christ spirit pre- 
vailed through every session. 


A Basis oF AGREEMENT. 


After a long and thorough discussion of every possible 
point of difference, a committee was appointed represent- 
ing Canada, all the leading denominations, and every sec- 
tion of the continent, and a statement representing a basis 
of agreement was submitted to the conference by this 
committee. Much time was given to the consideration 
of this statement. Only slight changes were made; and 
then, with a standing vote, it was unanimously adopted, 
and the doxology, “Praise God, from Whom All Bless- 
ings Flow,” was sung. These “Findings” had the uni- 
versal approval of the Lesson Committee, the Executive 
Committee, the editors and publishers, and it was voted 
that the Executive Committee should recommend the 
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adoption of the same at The Twelfth International Con- 
vention at Louisville, June 18-23, 1908. 


CONTINUANCE OF PRESENT SYSTEM. 


This action provides for the continuance of the present 
Uniform Lessons, viz., the same lessons for the entire 
school wherever that lesson is desired, and also a com- 
plete Graded Course of Lessons is provided for such 
schools as may desire it. It is expected that the Lesson 
Committee will make a similar recommendation in its 
report to this convention on Saturday morning, June 19. 
The “Findings” of this conference, and the committee 
making the report, are as follows: 


10,000,000 MEMBERS. 


“The ‘Boston Conference’ of the Lesson Committee, 
lesson editors and publishers, and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the International Sunday-school Association, 
held January 2-3, 1908, representing eleven of the great 
religious denominations and 10,000,000 members, unani- 
mously adopted the following ‘findings’ : 

“First, that the system of a general lesson for the whole 
schools, which has been in successful use for thirty-five 
years, is still the most practicable and effective system for 
the great majority of the Sunday-schools of North Amer- 
ica. Because of its past accomplishments, its present use- 
fulness, and its future possibilities, we recommend its 
continuance and its fullest development. 

“Second, that the need of a graded system of lessons 
is expressed by so many Sunday-schools and workers that 
it should be adequately met by the International Sunday- 
school Association, and that the Lesson Committee should 
be instructed by the next International Convention to be 
held at Louisville, Ky., June 18-23, 1908, to continue the 
preparation of a thoroughly graded course covering the 
“entire range of the Sunday-school.” 
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The committee making the above report consisted of 
Justice J. J. Maclaren; Charles Gallaudet Trumbull; Rev. 
J. T. McFarland, D.D.; Rev. E. B. Chappell, D.D.; I. J. 
Van Ness, D.D.; M. C. Hazard, Ph.D.; Prof. J. R. Sam- 
pey, D.D.; Rev. A. L. Phillips, D.D.; Pres. W. Douglas 
Mackenzie, D.D. So much for the result of a single con- 
ference; and had it not been for the London Conference 
I doubt if it would have been possible to have had the 
Boston Conference and this magnificent finding. 


‘THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY CONFERENCE. 


The Theological Seminary is the training school for 
the future pastors of our churches. The estimate placed 
upon the value of any department of church work by the 
Institution in which these students are trained, and the 
emphasis placed upon the training, will determine, to a 
large degree, the students’ estimate, and the efficiency of 
their service in these departments. Pres. Mullins says 
that the supreme lack in the present-day Sunday-school 
is the lack ofa sufficient number of thoroughly equipped 
teachers; that the chief teacher of the teachers, and 
trainer of the trainers of the Sunday-school is the pastor, 
and that the chief trainer of the pastor is the theological 
seminary. 


OpporTUNITY AND Dury. 


What, then, is the opportunity and the duty of the 
theological seminary? Your committee wished to 
discover the attitude of the theological presidents 
and professors, pastors, superintendents and busi- 
ness men of New England in regard to the 
better training of the young men who are to be the 
future pastors of our churches. There seemed to be no 
better way than to call a conference of these four classes 
of men. Such a conference was called on Friday, Febru- 
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ary 21, 1908, at 2.30 p.m. The time was most unfortu- 
nate, as it was at mid-day and mid-week, and preceded 
a holiday. One hundred and twenty-four personally type- 
written invitations were issued; seventy-seven invitations 
were accepted. The personnel of the conference consisted 
of fifteen presidents and members of the faculties of ten 
different theological seminaries and colleges in New Eng- 
land; twelve editors; twenty-one pastors; sixteen promi- 
nent laymen; two bishops; two presiding elders; five 
members of the International Executive Committee, and 
the representatives of four Sunday-school societies. The 
conference was in session from 2.30 to IO p. m., with 
-one hour and a half for an informal social and banquet 
in a private home. 


FINDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE. 


The “Findings” of this conference are printed in the 
illustrated “triennial survey.” The daily and religious 
and Associated Press reporters were present, and many 
columns of matter were given to the public through these 
agencies. Rev. Dr. J. T. McFarland, secretary of the 
Sunday-schools of the M. E. Church, after reading the 
newspaper report of this conference, wrote as follows: 
“It is my purpose to make an effort to secure the action 
of our General Conference, which meets in Baltimore, 
May, 1908, calling on the theological seminaries to make 
ample provisions for instruction in matters relating to the 
Sunday-school. This demand should be placed all along 
the line until every theological seminary in the country 
shall respond to it. We must have trained pastors, who 
are competent to give direction to the work of teacher- 
training in their Sunday-schools. The theological semi- 
nary faculties must make provisions for regular instruc- 
ample provision for instruction in matters relating to the 
the association in every possible way.” 

Your committee has, in convenient form for mailing, 
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a report of this conference, for any one who may ask 
for it. This conference was in the nature of an experi- 
ment, to determine the possible wisdom of holding similar 
conferences with the presidents and faculties of theologi- 
cal seminaries in all parts of the country. The probable — 
outcome of this New England and sample conference, will 
be the employment of a trained instructor to teach Sun- 
day-school pedagogy in the seminaries of New England. 


PrRoposeD NEGRO CONFERENCE. 


During our trip through the South last April and 
May, in the interest of the Louisville Convention and the 
new work for and among the negroes, and in conference 
with the presidents and teachers in these institutions, it 
was enthusiastically agreed that a conference of teachers 
should discuss the details of this new movement before 
any definite steps should be taken for its inauguration. 

Never in the history of these schools has a conference 
of the professors and presidents been held. One was at- 
tempted a few years ago, but failed. New England seems 
a convenient place for holding such a conference, for the 
reason that many of the presidents and teachers are 
spending their vacations in some one of the New Eng- 
land states. It is also true that the homes of more of 
the teachers in these schools are in New England than 
in any other section of the country. 

Already a splendid company of men have sienna their 
intention of being present. Among those who have 
already promised and others who are to be invited, are 
the following: 

President H. B. Frissell, Hampton Institute, Hampton, 
Va.; President C. F. Meserve, Shaw University, Raleigh, 
N. C.; Pres. A. C. Osborne, Benedict College, Columbia, 
S. C.; Rev. George R. Hovey, Virginia Union University, 
Richmond, Va.; President J. D. Merrill, Fiske University, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Pres. R. W. McGranahan, Knoxville 
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College, Knoxville, Tenn.; President L. M. Dunton, 
Claflin University, Orangeburg, S. C.; President J. T. 
Docking, Cookman Institute, Jacksonville, Fla.; Presi- 
dent E, T. Ware, Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga.; ex- 
President C. M. Melden, Clark University, Atlanta, Ga.; 
ex-President F. H. Knight, New Orleans University, New 
Orleans, La.; President W. P. Thirkield, Washington, 
D. C.; President J. A. Kumler, Walden University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

In addition, a number of prominent brethren who are 
deeply interested in Sunday-school work for and among 
the negroes have accepted invitations to be present. 
Among them are Prof. H. M. Hamill, D.D., Nashville, 
Tenn.; Rev. A. L. Phillips, D.D., Richmond, Va.; and 
representatives of the denominational societies having 
institutions for the education of the negro. This confer- 
ence is appointed to meet at Dyke Rock Cottage, Clifton, 
Mass., August 18, 19, 20, 1908. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE ORGANIZED. 


Ninety-five men, one from each state, province, and ter- 
ritory, the officers of the convention, and the representa- 
tives of the several districts, constitute the Executive 
Committee of The International Sunday-school Associa- 
tion. These men serve without salary, and pay their own 
traveling expenses. Between the triennial meetings of 
the association, the committee acts in its place. It is an 
organized body, having a chairman, secretary and several 
sub-committees in charge of various departments, such 
as finance, elementary, intermediate, adult, teacher-train- 
ing, home, theological seminaries, missions, temperance 
work among the negroes, etc. 

The Executive Committee holds one annual meeting. 
A Central Committee, appointed by the full committee, 
has charge of the affairs of the association, and acts for 
the committee between the annual meetings of the full 
committee. 
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Speciric DUTIES OF THE COMMITTEE. 


It is the duty of the Executive Committee to know, by 
contact and intimate acquaintance, the attitude of the 
great forces and factors which comprise the International . 
Association, and also their relation to it, in order that 
there may be harmonious and successful codperation. 
The magnitude of the task that confronts the committee 
at this point is understood in part only, when you remem- 
ber the continent-wide field, the local and the varied 
conditions that exist individually and denominationally, 
and in the different states and provinces of the Interna- 
tional field. These differences cannot be dealt with at 
long range, or by correspondence, or in haste, or even 
in one interview or conference, or in a convention or a 
committee. Hence has come the place and the power of 
the conference, with the leaders of the forces that com- 
prise this tremendous host. These conferences have been 
found just as necessary, and effective, and far-reaching 
as the conferences of the bankers, the merchants, the cor- 
porations, and the conference of President Roosevelt with 
the fifty governors of the states and territories and high 
officials. 

In view of all the forces that have passed before us this 
morning, and the results that we shall discover in the 
report of Secretary Lawrance, soon to follow, we are led 
to inquire if, in view of all the agencies employed, the 
results are adequate. The test of an enterprise is its bal- 
ance sheet. Even intense activity doesn’t always mean 
progress: Success is a relative term, meaning a little 
more, or a little better, but it does not indicate a stand- 
ard. As we study the Sunday-school problems that con- 
front us as an organization, and keep in mind their sacred 
purpose, we appreciate more and more the necessity for 
intelligent coGperation with all the forces that make for 
progress. Not head, fire, heat, and power do we need 
alone, but the fire and heat of the heart, and the touch © 
of a brother’s hand. 
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On the platform, and in the convention, we touch peo- 
ple at long range; the impact is soon forgotten. We are 
thinking, therefore, how we may more fully reach the 
brain, and the money that is waiting to have breathed 
into it the very life and spirit of God that it may come 
forth to service. Hence we are thinking of the confer- 
ence plan, whereby we may reach 10, 15, 20 or 30 picked 
men in 4, 6, 8 or Io cities in each state, whom we cannot 
reach through the convention, because they do not attend 
conventions, and the convention does not go to their city. 

Your committee will, in the near future, outline new 
plans and new methods, by which there may be accom- 
plished results that must be attained, else we shall fail 
to accomplish the fullness of the work God requires 
from us. 

With the great forces, working in perfect harmony and 
with a single purpose, that are centered in this convention 
—the Executive Committee, the Lesson Committee, the 
Editorial Association, the publishers, the denomina- 
tions, the theological seminaries, the pastors, and the 
leading Christians of the world—what may we not ac- 
complish in teaching the present generation the law of 
the Word, and the spirit and the life of Jesus Christ! 

Indeed it is true that 


“Great duties are before us, and great songs, 
And whether crowned or crownless, when we fall, 
It matters not, so as God’s work is done.” 


THE LONDON CONFERENCE. 


In 1906, your committee, in conference with the Amer- 
ican Section of the Lesson Committee, discovered condi- 
tions that made it desirable that a conference should be 
held between the British and American Sections of the 
Lesson Committee. At the Annual Meeting of the Les- 
son Committee in Buffalo, an invitation was extended to 
the members of the American Section to attend the Rome 
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Convention in April, 1907, and to go from thence to Lon- 
don, to meet in conference with the British Section of this 
committee. The invitation was gratefully approved, and 
several members signified their willingness to go if they 
could control their time, and provision could be made for 
their expenses. 

A conference was immediately held with some of the 
denominational and independent lesson publishers, the 
plans outlined, and a request made for the publishers to 
provide the necessary expenses. On investigation it was 
found that it would require about $3,500. It was most 
gratifying to your committee to find that there was a 
cheerful willingness on the part of the publishers to meet 
this unusual and extraordinary expense. One of the larg- 
est publishers, after a brief interview, when asked if the 
house he represented would make its pro rata contribu- 
tion, placing his hand upon the shoulder of the chairman, 
said: ‘We shall do, my brother, in this matter, what you 
ask us to do.” 

This incident illustrates the Christ-like spirit, and the 
willingness pervading the forces which make successful, 
and will, we believe, secure permanency to the work of 
The International Sunday-school Association, 


PERSONNEL. 


The “London Conference” was held, June 19-21, 1907, 
and its personnel was as follows: 
NAMES AND OFFICIAL PosITIONS. 
American Section: 
Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D., Secretary Lesson Commit- 
tee. 
Prof. Ira M. Price, Ph.D. , Chicago University. 
Rev. E. I. Rexford, LL.D., Principal Diocesan Gales: 
Hon, John R. Pepper, Banker, 
Rev. M. Rhodes, D.D., LL.D., Pastor. 
Pres. J. S. Stahr, LLD., President Franklin and Marshall 
College. 
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Rev. B. B. Tyler, D.D. The above named, members of 
the Lesson Committee. 

Dr. George W. Bailey, Chairman Executive Committee, 
World’s Sunday-school Association. 

Marion Lawrance, General Secretary International Asso- 
ciation. 

Fred A. Wells, Treasurer International Association. 

Edw. K. Warren, President World’s Fourth Convention. 

W..N. Hartshorn, Chairman International Committee, 
Joint Secretary World’s Association. 

A. B. McCrillis, Treasurer World’s Association, 

British Section: 

Rey. A. Rowland, D.D., LL.D., Chairman British Section 
Lesson Committee. 

Charles Waters, President I. B. R. A. 

Edward Towers, President World’s Convention, 1898. 

Rey. Charles H. Kelly. 

W. H. Groser, D.Sc., Honorary Literary Secretary. 

F, F. Belsey, Esq., J. P., President World’s Convention, 
1889, Chairman of Council, British Sunday-school 
Union. 

Rev. Carey Bonner, General Secretary British Sunday- 
school Union, Joint Secretary World’s Association. 
Rey. Prof. S. W. Green, M. A, The above named mem- 

bers of the Lesson Committee. 

Mr. T. G. Ackland, F. I. A., Honorary Secretary Boren. 
Missions and Statistics. 

Rey. Robert oe 

Rev. Principal A. E. Garvie, M.A., D.D. 

Frank Clements, Honorary Secretary Business and 
Finance, British Sunday-school Union. . 

Prof. A. S. Peake, M.A., B.D., D.D. 

Frank Johnson, Editor Sunday-school Chronicle, 

James S. Crowther, Executive Committee, World’s Asso- 
ciation. 

Dr. W. F. Adeney. 
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RESOLUTIONS. 


The resolutions adopted by the conference as embodied 
in the “Proceedings” were as follows: 

1. That the International Lesson Committee under- 
takes to provide schemes of lessons for the whole range 
of Sunday-school teaching, including Primary Work 
(ages 3-9) ; General or Intermediate Work (ages 9-15) ; 
and Senior or Advanced Work (over 15 years). That 
the lesson for the General or Intermediate Division shall 
be uniform, and that Primary and Advanced Lessons may 
be prepared by the American and British Sections of the 
Lesson Committee acting jointly or independently, but 
with a view to securing uniformity as soon as possible. 

2. That in the preparation of each cycle of lessons, the 
elements both of Biblical scholarship and practical effi- 
ciency be duly recognized. 

3. That in the compilation of such lessons the method 
and progress of divine revelation should be kept in view. 

4. That we commend the principle of affording oppor- 
tunity, as far as practicable, for the consecutive study of 
(a) separate books and (b) definite periods of sacred 
history. 

5. That the poetical and prophetical books of the Old 
Testament, and the Epistles of the New Testament, 
should be used when possible in illustration of the con- 
temporary history and its teaching. 

6. That the present cycle of six years be deemed of 
suitable length, as also the average proportion of New to 
Old Testament subjects, viz., 7 to 5. 

7. It is suggested, however, that, in the arrangement 
“and length of the courses, regard should be had to the 
respective requirements of the subject-matter and the 
Review Lesson be inserted at the most suitable point in 
each series rather than always and arbitrarily on the last 
Sunday of the quarter. 

And, further, that as the Review is intended rather to 
focus some. main teaching of the series which it closes 
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than. to recapitulate the whole, the committee should in 
the future afford the guidance of a definite title to each 
Review and of illustrative scripture. 

A pre-view may at times be usefully prescribed, to be 
dealt with similarly by the committee. 

8. The Temperance Lessons. Considering the diffi- 
culties of the question, and appreciating the views 
expressed, we now pass to the next question, it being 
understood that the British Section may, if they so desire, 
adopt alternate lessons in the three quarters other than 
that in which the Annual Temperance Sunday falls. 

g. This conference, believing that it would be helpful 
to prepare International Lessons for Senior Classes, 
which shall include instruction on the progress of 
Revealed Truth, and on Christian Doctrine and Ethics, 
and the simpler aspects of Christian Apologetics, also 
some connected view of the Bible as a whole, and in its 
several divisions, hereby requests the, British Section to 
prepare schemes of this character. 

10. That the British Section of the committee prepare 
a Three Years’ Primary Course, to cover the ages 6 to 9. 

11. That the committee prepare a list of texts, which 
shall be chosen in the first instance for intrinsic value ; 
and that from these, so far as possible, the “Golden 
Texts” shall be selected, to emphasize and enforce the 
central truth contained in the Scripture to be studied. 

12. That the British Section of the Lesson Committee 
be requested to prepare a general scheme for the lessons 
of 1912-1917 inclusive, and a detailed list of the lessons 
for 1912. 

That the American Section of the Lesson Committee 
prepare the detail outlines for lessons of 1911. 


MARION LAWRANCE, 
General Secretary. 


| 
| 


The General Secretary’s 


Personal Message to You 


To ail International Officers, General Secretaries 
Delegates and Friends 


HIS Convention is to be, under’ the bless- 
ing of God, both a climax to the best three 
years of our history as an Association, and 
a prophecy of three better years Lo follow. 
While it is necessary that we should 
give ourselves to the details of the ‘King’s 
Business,” involving the consideration of re- 


ports of work done, and plans for work to be 


done, may we remember that in it jl and 
through it all, we should keep in mind our Convention 
Motto— 


“We Would See Jesus” 


Just in proportion as this motto becomes the longing of our 

hearts may we be assured of God's approval. 

May praise, gratitude and prayer fill every’ heart. 

Praise—that God has given us such signal indications of His favor. 

Gratitude—that we have been partakers with Him and with each 
other in this blessed service. 

Prayer—that the future may be brighter, better and more fi uitful still. 

May this Gonvention bea veritable Pentecost, and prepare the way for 


A Campaign of Soul Winning 


in the Sunday Schools of North America, which shall sweep hundreds of 
thousands of precious souls into the Kingdom of God and set the bells of 
heaven ringing for joy. 

For months this has been the burden of many prayers, and the cry 
of many hearts. It is mine. Is it yours? 


“If ye shall ask anything in my name | will do it.” 
Faithfully yours, 


——=) ————) 0 =) SS) ee) (SS eS) 
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The General Secretary’s Report. 
Marion LAWRANCE. 


My third triennial report as your general secretary is 
herewith presented for your consideration. It will tell 
its own story of successes and failures. A very wonder- 
ful report it is in many ways, and will go down in the 
history of this Association as marking the close of our 
greatest triennium. I am bold to say this because it is 
simply a record of work actually done, and especially 
because so small a portion of that work has been done by 
myself. 

Our work has never developed so rapidly, nor en re- 
ceived with such universal favor, nor have such far- 
reaching results been accomplished in the same length 
of time as during the three years just closing. 

This is partly because the Sunday-school itself occu- 
pies a more favorable place than ever before in the esti- 
mation of the world, of the Church and of its friends. 
Indeed, the whole world is a-tingle with Sunday-school 
enthusiasm and interest. The indications of the present 
are but the earnest of what the future is to be. 

The eyes of the world are upon the Sunday-school as 
never before. All who are familiar with the onward, 
stately movings of the Kingdom of God on earth, and 
who are studying the signs of the times, are thoroughly 
agreed that as an evangelizing agency, as a missionary 
agency, and as the very best agency for Bible teaching 
and Christian endeavor, the Sunday-school oceupies a 
strategic place among religious forces. 

The eyes of the mova are likewise upon the Interna- 
tional Sunday-school Association, and it is recognized 
as never before to be the very choicest agency for bring- 
ing the Sunday-schools of our land to their best estate. 
_ It belongs to the denominations and is their clearing- 

house. Its triennial conventions are the greatest relig- 
ious gatherings on our continent. Its Executive Commit- 
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tee of about one hundred men bulks large by every meas- 
urement of devotion, financial interest, and personal con- 
secration, commanding the admiration and confidence of 
-all who are familiar with its personnel and operations. 

’ This convention is to be the greatest in our history up 
to this time. Truly the day of our opportunity has 
dawned upon us. Is it wrong for us to imagine, that, as 
we sit here in this sacred place, made sacred by the cause 
we advocate, by the presence of the God we love, by the 
memory of those we serve, we can hear the Spirit whis- 
per to us as he did through John to the Church in Phila- 
_delphia : 

“TI know thy works: behold I have set before thee an 
open door, and no man can shut it: for thou hast a little 
strength, and hast kept my word, and hast not denied my 
name.” (Rev. 3:8.) 


INDICATIONS WuicH INDICATE. 


The following indications of interest are gathered 
from the field through our correspondents and from our 
statistical reports: 

About 20,000 primary departments report separate 
rooms. 

About two hundred more banner counties are reported 
than we had at Toronto. 

Our 9,258 teachers’ meetings is an advance of about 
1,200 over former reports. 

Ontario, Oklahoma and Kentucky lead the rest of the 
field in house visitation. 

The little Island of St. Kitts in the West Indies has 
ordered one hundred Teacher-training books. 

The inauguration for the first time of the Intermediate 
Department which is making fine headway. 

A phenomenal three years’ work in Mexico is attend- 
ed by results most gratifying to the local committee. 

The centralization of our offices in the city of Chicago 
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was made a necessity by our growth—one of the signs 
of the times. 

Association papers have been started during the past 
three years by Wisconsin, Louisiana, Ontario, Virginia, 
Connecticut, Oregon and Hawaii. 

The total Sunday-school enrollment of North America 
is nearly 1,000,000 larger than it was three years ago. 

Idaho for the first time in its history has raised enough 
money for a secretary and is looking for the man. 

A phenomenal three years’ work in the West Indies 
resulting in seventeen full-fledged organizations and 
more to follow. 

The International Sunday-school Association banner 
has been planted on South American soil and British 
Guiana has a live organization. 

Twenty-two thousand and fifty paid mentite tes 3 in 
the I. B. R. A. as against 3,337 reported at Toronto tells 
an interesting story. 

Over 49,000 Sunday-school conventions have been held 
in North America during the past three years, attended 
by probably over three million different people. 

No department of the work has shown so great 
advance as the teacher-training. Probably no less than 
80,000 are now engaged in studying teacher-training 
courses. 

Montana has raised $800, and Wyoming pledges $400 
toward a joint secretary. Illinois generously lifts the 
rest of the load, contributing $800. They are looking 
for a suitable man. 

Rev. F. B. Meyer, president of our World’s Associa- 
tion, is now in South Africa, devoting practically six 
months of his time to the Sunday-school interests of the 
dark continent. 


Our financial growth has been marvelous. ‘The treas- 
urer has handled over $106,000 during this triennium. 
The largest amount expended during any previous trien- 
nium was $56,000. 
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About fourteen new Sunday-schools a day for every 
day in the year is the net gain we report since our last 
convention. This means 15,000 schools more than we 
reported at the last convention. 

The home department shows a gain of 50 per cent in 
the number of departments and about 40 per cent in 
enrollment. We now have considerably over half a mil- 
lion enrolled in this department. 

Over 19,000 cradle rolls are reported, which is about 
triple the number reported at Toronto, while the enroll- 
ment reaches the enormous figure of over 444,000, a 
gain of more than Ioo per cent. 

At Louisiana’s last convention seven hundred and 
twenty-five delegates came in on one train. Sixty-seven 
men contributed $100 each for the state work. They 
have had their Secretary less than two years. 

One hundred and sixteen Sunday-school general sec- 
retaries and departmental specialists are devoting their 
whole time to the work in the various states and prov- 
inces, and fifty-six are working on part time. 

An encouraging feature of our statistics is that 
903,028 conversions and additions to the church are 
reported by forty-six associations. This is a gain of 50 
per cent over any previous report and ought to fill our 
hearts with joy. 

Over 1,300 delegates representing many of the nations 
of the earth held a World’s Protestant Sunday-school 
convention in Rome, “the Eternal City,” conducting one 
of their principal services in the Colosseum. 

The Ontario association has become “Big Brother” to 
the great Northwestern Provinces of Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia, by helping them to a 
secretary in the person of Stuart Muirhead. He is doing 
choice work and will soon have each province ready for 
a secretary of its own. 

Dr. and Mrs. H. M. Hamill have just returned from 
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a six month’s tour of the “Sunrise Kingdom,” repre- 
senting not only their denomination but this association 
as well. They also effected the organization of the 
Sunday-school Association of Korea last March. Their 
whole tour was marked by enthusiasm and great success. 


THE FIELp. 


The field has been covered as frequently and as thor- 
oughly as it was possible with our force of workers. 
Every state, province and territory, except Alaska and 
that portion of the Dominion of Canada in the extreme 
north of the continent, has been visited during the trien- 
nium from one to five times by one or more of our 
workers. 


In reporting the field work of our various representa- 
tives, it is impossible to give an accurate idea of what has 
really been accomplished. The number of miles traveled 
and the addresses made do not begin to indicate the real 
work done, and yet they indicate something. Addresses 
and Conferences are reported under one item. Often a 
single conference lasts all day and yet it is counted as 
one in these reports. 


The general secretary has traveled 82,340 miles, given 
1,230 addresses and conferences at 111 places in 41 states 
and provinces. 


Mrs. J. W. Barnes has traveled 77,449 miles, given 
1,795 addresses and conferences at 102 places in 37 states 
and provinces. 


Mr. W. C. Pearce has traveled 96,887 miles, given 
1,743 addresses and conferences at 100 Places in 47 states . 
and provinces and islands. 


Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner has traveled 74,222 miles, 
given 1,415 addresses and conferences at 207 places in 
48 states and provinces. 
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Dr. Jas. E. Shepard has traveled 40,791 miles, given 
1,092 addresses and conferences at 61 places in 12 states. 

Rev. E. M. Sein has traveled 23,641 miles, given 372 
addresses and conferences at 76 places in Mexico, includ- 
ing visits to five states of the United States. 

Rev. W. C. Merritt has traveled 74,701 miles, given 
1,384 addresses and conferences at 210 places in 24 
states and provinces. 

Rey. A. Lucas has traveled 27,056 miles, given 398 
addresses and conferences at 103 places in 20 countries, 
states and islands, 

Traveling has not been Mr. Cork’s work. He has 
confined himself almost exclusively to organizing the 
office since the removal from Toledo to Chicago. He has 
traveled, however, 9,100 miles, given 79 addresses and 
conferences at 42 places in seven states. 

Mr. J. W. Moultrie, secretary for the Colored Asso- 
ciation in South Carolina, has traveled 13,142 miles, 
given 378 addresses and conferences. 

Prof. W. G. Pearson, secretary for the Colored Asso- 
ciation in North Carolina, has traveled 2,054 miles, given 
125 addresses and conferences. 

- Rev. C. L. Harris, secretary for the Colored Associa- 
tion in Alabama, has traveled 5,173 miles, given 526 
addresses and conferences. 

Mr. R. C. Childress, secretary for the Colored Asso- 
ciation in Arkansas, has traveled 15,576 miles, given 860 
addresses and conferences. 

Prof. W. B. Matthews, secretary for the Colored Asso- 
ciation in Georgia, has traveled 1,457 miles, given 270 
addresses and conferences. 

Mr. Chas. Neely, secretary for the Colored Associa- 
tion in Tennessee, has traveled 9,439 miles, given 485 
addresses and conferences. 

Mr. L. R. Randolph, secretary for the Colored Asso- 
ciation in North Carolina, has traveled 2,450 miles, given 
228 addresses and conferences. 
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Some AMAZING FIGURES. 


The following enormous figures showing the total of 
figures given above are truly wonderful: 
Total number of miles traveled by workers during 


Rss os oo ssc cases ac nciusrnces 555,496 
Total number of addresses and conferences...... 12,380 
Total number of places visited................ 1,256 


An APPRECIATION. 


I desire to express the gratitude of my heart to the 
chairman and members of the Executive Committee for 
the uniform kindness and patience they have shown 
toward me. 

Especially do I remember the three months’ leave of 
absence last year, when I was permitted to attend the 
World’s Convention at Rome. It is a delight to repre- 
‘sent such a committee as ours, and if I remain in the 
work, I shall hope to prove myself more and more 
worthy of their confidence. 


CHAIRMAN HarrTsHorn. 


No history of the past three years’ work of our Asso- 
ciation would be complete without reference to our 
chairman. He has probably traveled more during these 
three years than ever before, covering a large part of 
the field, calling into his counsels the wisest and safest 
advisers to be found, and keeping i in close touch with the 
work. He has practically given his whole time, and 
many thousands of dollars every-year besides. 

No task has seemed too great for him to undertake. 
As chairman of our, committee he is our chief legislative 
officer. He has a peculiar genius for conferences, and 
has brought to pass some results which seemed well- -nigh 
impossible. We owe to him a debt that can never be 
paid except in love, and he has set us many a splendid 
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example of consecrated earnestness and_ self-sacrifice. 
May God bless our chairman and also his good wife, 
who is as much interested in the work as he, and has 
probably made as great sacrifices for it. 


Our TREASURERS. 


I wish to express my hearty appreciation of the kind- 
ness and encouraging helpfulness shown to me by our 
treasurer, Dr. Bailey, and after his retirement by our 
present treasurer, Mr. F. A. Wells. Our Association 
surely has much to be thankful for in both of these Treas- 
urers. Our present treasurer, like his predecessor, de- 
votes a great deal of time to the work in his office, and 
carries it upon his heart continually. This is very appar- 
ent when we remember that during the last three years 
over $100,000 has passed through the treasurer’s hands. 
He is ably assisted by our faithful and efficient book- 
keeper and cashier, Miss Ramsey. 


Mr. HucuH Cork. 


Our Association is to be congratulated upon securing 
the services of Mr. Hugh Cork. He entered the office 
a year ago last April, just prior to my going abroad to 
the Rome Convention. Almost his first official act was 
to superintend the moving of the office from Toledo to 
Chicago, which was enough to test the strength, patience 
and nerves of anybody. He has really occupied the posi- 
tion of secretary to the general secretary and has been 
invaluable to me and to the work in a thousand ways. 
His experience in former years as an international 
worker in the northwest under B. F. Jacobs, and later 
as the general secretary of Pennsylvania, has equipped 
him in a peculiar way for the position he has occupied. 
It would not have been possible for me to have accom- 
plished all that has been accomplished without his splen- 
did codperation and counselling. He conducted the 
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gathering of the union and undenominational statistics 
for the Government, and indeed the statistical tables in 
this report are of his compilation. I wish to express my 
gratitude and appreciation for the help he has been to me. 


Our INTERNATIONAL WORKERS. 


At the time of your Toronto convention your paid 
representatives available for field work consisted of the 
following persons : 


Mrs. J. W. Barnes, elementary superintendent. 

Mr. W. C. Pearce, teacher-training superintendent. 

Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner, field worker. 

Dr. Jas. E. Shepard, superintendent for negroes. 

The general secretary. 

In addition to the above we had two stenographers in 
the general secretary's office and one in the elementary 
superintendent’s office. 

At present we have in addition to those I have named: 

Rev. E. M. Sein, secretary for Mexico, began service 
in October, 1905. 

Rey. W. C. Merritt, Field Worker, began service in 
October, 1905. . 

Rev. A. Lucas, superintendent for the West Indies, 
began service in November, 1906. 

Mr. Hugh Cork, secretary to the general secretary, 
began service in April, 1907. 

The following negro workers, each laboring in one 
state, were practically under International auspices, 
though our association paid but one-half the salary and 
expenses, the remainder being paid by the Negro associa- 
tions in the states in which they worked. 

Rev. J. W. Moultrie began service in South Carolina 
in October, 1905, and stopped November, 1907. 

Prof. W. G. Pearson began service in North Carolina 
in October, 1905, and stopped December, 1906. 

Rey. C. L. Harris began service in Alabama in Janu- 
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ary, 1906, and stopped March, 1906; began again in 
October and stopped in March, 1907. 

Mr. R. C. Childress began service in vk foniinets in 
January, 1906, and stopped June, 1908. 

Prof. W. B. Matthews began service in Georgia in 
October, 1906, and stopped in June, 1908. 

Mr. Chas. Neely began service in a in 
October, 1906, and stopped May, 1908. 

Mr. L. R. Randolph began service in North pareiine 
in March, 1907, and stopped December, 1907. 

The clerical force at the Chicago office consists of the 
following persons: 


Miss Susie E. Ramsey. Mr. J. M. Bloker. 

Miss Elsie Jamieson. Miss Anna B. Owens. 

Miss Harriet Fredenburg. Miss Nellie Waggener. 
Miss Catherine Didion. 


A Goop WorpD FoR Our WORKERS. 


Our International official family of superintendents, 
field workers, stenographers and clerks constitute a small 
but very congenial community. They are all interested 
in their work; carry the burden of their responsibilities 
on their hearts; and pay little attention to the clock. 
They ail work for the association and not for the salary. 
Each one seems specially adapted to the work to which 
he has been called. All are patient, thoughtful and kind, 
and without exception they are efficient. I wish to express 
the joy of heart I feel at being permitted to have about 
me in this splendid fellowship such a choice, self-sacrific- 
ing, earnest company of coworkers. God bless them 
every one. — 


THe Home DEPARTMENT. 


This “sleeping giant” is growing beautifully but not 
as rapidly as it deserves to. The figures indicating its 
present strength will be found in our statistical report. 
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As our veteran home department chairman, Dr. W. A. 
Duncan, has the details well in hand, we will wait for 
his report. 


House VISITATION. 


Considerable house visitation has been done, as is indi- 
cated by our statistical report, but we feel that this depart- 
ment has been somewhat neglected. It lies at the very 
foundation of progressive Sunday-school work. 

We are hoping that during the next triennium Mr. 
Cork can give considerable time to this work and that 
he may be known as Visitation Superintendent. There is 
no doubt as to the value of visitation when properly done. 
A remarkable instance is Kiowa county, Oklahoma. This 
county, as a result of four annual visitations, has made a 
net gain of 4,500 in its Sunday-school enrollment. 

Probably Oklahoma, Ontario and Kentucky have made 
more headway in the matter of visitation than any other 
Associations, though they have been doing a good deal 
of visitation on the Pacific coast and in other parts of the 
country as well. 


INTERNATIONAL BIBLE READING ASSOCIATION. 


This association had just been incorporated as a depart- 
ment of our work when we met at Toronto. Twenty-one 
states had formally taken up the work. At this time 
thirty-nine states and provinces have adopted the I. B. 
R. A. and the membership. has. been increased to 20,950, 
though it is nothing like what it ought to be. 

If in some way this department could be affiliated with 
the Home Department, it would be well. There is a beau- 
tiful idea in it, viz., the reading every day of a passage 
of Scripture bearing upon the lesson for the following 
Sunday. The enrollment in the entire world now num- 
bers nearly a million. We are hoping before long to 
make some further important announcement in connec- 
tion with this department. 
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Mrs. BARNES RETIRES. 


After six years of faithful and assiduous labor, our 
Elementary Superintendent retires from the work. I wish 
to express my high appreciation of her faithfulness and 
efficiency. She has been an indefatigable worker and 
has not spared herself in the least in advancing the inter- 
ests of her department. One of the tasks of this conven- 
tion is to secure her successor, and it will not be an easy 
thing to do. 


Tue ADULT DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. Pearce, who is superintendent of this department, 
will report in detail. It is for me only to make a few gen- 
eral statements. Probably no department of our work 
has made more rapid progress than this one, nor is there 
any department that means so much for the strengthen- 
ing and establishing of our Sunday-schools, 

More men and women have become identified with our 
Sunday-schools during the last three years than ever 
before in the same length of time. It is one of the most 
popular features of Sunday-school work. Organized’ 
adult Bible classes give power, strength and dignity to 
the whole Sunday-school movement. They help to show 
to ‘the world that the Sunday-school is not a child’s affair 
and that Bible study is not beneath the dignity of strong 
men and women. It is a dam thrown across the stream 
of exit, and will do much to hold the big boys and girls 
in the school. The meeting in this hall tonight will be 
in the interest of this department and if you are here you 
will witness a sight that you will not soon forget. 


Tue TEACHER TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 


The detailed report presented by W. C. Pearce, super- 
intendent of this department, bristles with interest. Words 
fail to express the delight and satisfaction at the progress 
that has been made. It is our purpose here simply to 
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present to your eyes a map which will enable you to 
grasp at a glance the marvelous achievement of the past 
three years in teacher-training. 


THe INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT. 


This critical department of every Sunday-school and 
of our work is just beginning to come into its own. It 
has been all too long “the joint in the harness”’—the 
weakest spot of our work. 

The reasons for this are apparent to all. The peculiar- 
ities of the intermediate age, and the lack of our appre- 
ciation and understanding of the young life at this period, 
are largely responsible for the fact that this department 
has not advanced as it should. 

Since the appointment, however, of our Intermediate 
Committee, with Frank L. Brown as chairman, consid- 
erable has been accomplished. With practically nothing 
to start with they have brought together an immense 
amount of valuable information and tabulated it in con- 
venient form for use. It is presented at this convention 
as part of the report of Mr. Brown and bears the form 
of an International leaflet on Intermediate Work. 

We owe a great debt to this committee and are sure 
that better days are coming for the Intermediate Depart- 
ment. When we remember that more decisions for Christ 
are probably made during the intermediate age than any 
other, and that we find here the problems of discipline 
“and instruction most difficult, and also that if we were 
wiser in our conduct of his department, the results for 
good would be very much greater, the value of this com- 
mittee and what it has done is very apparent. 

We suggest the appointment of an Intermediate Com- 
mittee as a feature of the state and provincial work, and 
that more attention be given to this department on the 
convention programs. Cook county (Chicago) has prob- 
ably taken the initial steps in this matter, as they have a 
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well organized Intermediate Committee and will hold an 
Intermediate Conference this summer at Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin. It would be well for all who are interested 
in this work to send delegates to this conference. 


Work AMONG THE NEGROES. 


Our superintendent for work among the negroes, Dr. 
Jas. E. Shepard, has been with us during the entire tri- 
ennium, For varying lengths of time we have had par- 
tially under our auspices secretaries devoting themselves 
to one state each, in North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, and Arkansas. 

The accompanying map shows something of the terri- 
tory covered by Dr. Shepard. The places visited by the 
other workers are not indicated. We are sure a great 
deal of good work has been done. When we remember, 
however, that there are ten millions of negroes in our 
country, and most of them in the southern states, it is 
apparent that we have done comparatively little. ~ 

State conventions have been maintained in all the states 
named ; likewise county conventions, to some extent. The 
work in North and South Carolina is perhaps in the most 
forward condition. 

The work among the negroes is in a transitory state, 
so far as our association is concerned. All of the state 
workers mentioned above have now retired from our 
service, the last two with the first of the present month. 
Dr. Shepard has sent in his resignation to take effect 
September Ist. 

A conference of the Committee on Negro Work was 
held in Raleigh last December, since which time our 
Chairman has been devoting a good deal of thought and 
time to the work among the negroes. 


Tue MisstioNARY DEPARTMENT. 


This department is not as thoroughly organized as 
some of the others, but is mentioned here because it is 
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a recognized department of our work. It is full of 
promise and we are hoping to give it much more atten- 
tion during the next triennium. 

It is probably one of the most neglected features of our 
whole work in the local Sunday-school. There should be 
systematic, intelligent missionary instruction in every 
Sunday-school in the land. Until this is done there will 
not only be a dearth of missionary spirit but likewise of 
money to carry on the work. 

When we remember that probably over go per cent of 
the conversions occur prior to the 18th year, it is impor- 
tant that our scholars should be trained thoroughly from 
the beginning of their Christian life so that they may 
have a proper and adequate idea in regard to the mis- 
sionary work of the world. 

There is a movement on- foot now to bring the scholars 
to a decision on benevolences, so that they may contribute 
regularly a specific sum each week. One great denomi- 
nation is specifically working at this. We wish all would 
undertake the same thing. Habits of missionary giving 
formed in the younger years of life will not only stay by 
throughout the years, but the habit thus formed will grow 
and the missionary phase of our work will be greatly 
prospered thereby. The scholars who systematically give 
but a penny a week to benevolences will be the men who 
will give great sums in later years. 

Each Sunday-school should be specifically interested 
in missions, contributing regularly through the Boards 
of its own denomination and in other ways to advance 
the Kingdom of God on earth. Sunday-schools and 
churches too, by the thousand, are weak and powerless 
because they are not honoring the Master by fulfilling 
His last great command. 

We are glad, however, that there is an improvement in 
this direction. Missionary classes are starting up in 
large numbers and text books for the study of mission- 
ary topics in the Sunday-school are plentiful and attract- 
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ive. A missionary secretary and a missionary commit- 
tee in every Sunday-school, thoroughly alive to the impor- 
tance of the work, will help to bring in a better day. 


Tue West INDIES. 


The story of what has transpired under the auspices 
of our association in the West Indies during the past tri- 
ennium reads like the Acts of the Apostles. 

In the winter of 1906 a party of our workers, consist- 
ing of the chairman of our West Indies Committee; Dr. 
Frank Woodbury of Halifax; Mr. W. C. Pearce, our 
teacher-training superintendent; Rev. Edgar T. Capel, 
secretary of Quebec; Frank L. Brown of Brooklyn, all 
except Mr. Capel accompanied by their wives, made a 
cruise of the West Indies for the purpose of ,becoming 
acquainted with the conditions and learning how we 
could be mutually helpful. 

They visited the Bermudas, all of the principal points 
in the Windward and Leeward Islands, Trinidad and 
Tobago, and Demerara, South America. They brought 
back a glowing report of the field, and the expressed 
wish of the friends visited there that they might be more 
closely allied with us in the work of our association. 

In the fall of 1906 Rev. A. Lucas was employed to 
represent our association. He spent six months in that 
field and rendered such choice service, and so ingratiated 
himself into the hearts of the people, that they asked 
for his return. 

Accordingly in the fall of 1907 he made his second 
trip. From this he has but recently returned and will 
report the details for himself. The accompanying map 
will be most interesting to study. It shows the line of 
travel to the ports-of-call of all three of these visits. 

We have literally dozens of letters from all parts of 
this field, which have come to us unsolicited by anybody, 
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telling us of the splendid work Mr. Lucas has done, and 
asking again for his return. 

There are now seventeen distinct organizations in this 
field—all the result of the work of our committee. The 
conventions in Trinidad and Demerara issue printed 
reports in pamphlet form. One would imagine in read- 
ing these reports that the conventions described were 
being held in some of our states or provinces. The organ- 
izations are as follows: 

Islands of St. Kitts, Nevis, Antigua, Montserrat, Bar- 
bados, Dominica, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Grenada, 
Jamaica, Cuba, Santo Domingo, Trinidad, Tobago; 
Puerto Rico, United States; Costa Rica, Central Amer- 
ica; Panama, Central America; British Guiana, South 
America. 

No part of our field has yielded larger dividends on 
the investment than this work in the West Indies. We 
are glad that we have several delegates with us from 
there. 


ITEMIZED STATISTICAL REPORT OF ISLANDS OF WEST INDIES. 


Officers Total 
Sunday and Enroll- 
Islands— / * Population. Schools. Teachers. Scholars. ment. 
Cuba «i..iS>. sees. 2,000,000 148 496 6,572 7,022: 
Jamaica ..+ 250,000 664 5,911 77,948 83,859 
San Domingo 500,000 6 20 251 271 
-Puerto Rico 1,000,000 127 275 7,041 7,316 
Sta Kitts yi. <8t7 oie care y782 as 392 5,492 5,884 
Nevis. Wo. a> deus ees 6,000 3 45 00 445 
Antintac: os butaiccn 34,178 27 246 4,496 4,742 
Montserrat ......... 12,215 12 130 1,640 1,770 
St.Lucia Sates sc eses 54,000 3 28 336 364 
St. Vincewpt .5 $2; «+ ae 41,000 34 311 3,977 4,288 
Barbados ....... ... 200,000 48 288 “ee 7,488 
Grenada si. bs Noctis 50,000 8 50 *550 600 
Prinidad «F755 .6. sy: 1 ' 
100) 1:1 <i ES RA § FF 
279,000 91 377 6,139 i 6,516 


' *Estimated. 
PRINTED MATTER. a 
Any association which undertakes to be educational in 


any way must issue a good deal of printed matter. It 
ought to be well edited and carefully used. Below will 
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be found a statement of the printed matter used by our 
association during the last three years. It should be 
borne in mind that much of this printed matter is sold 
to the associations and its cost is thereby provided for, 
which is less than the local associations can print it for 
themselves. 


58,500 copies of the News-Letters. 

621,000 Round Table Leaflets. 

199,000 Dlementary Department Leaflets. 
2,000 Intermediate Department Leaflets. 

169,000 Adult Department Leaflets, 
13,000 Home Visitation Leaflets. 

27,000 Home Department Leaflets. 

15,000 Decision eq Leaflets. 

82,750 Teacher-Training Department Leaflets. 
8,000 Teacher-Training Diplomas. 
80,000 Educational Leaflets. 

358,000 I. B. R. A: Readings and Leaflets, 
22,700 General Organization Leaflets. 

104,850 letterheads. 

154,300 envelopes. 

169; 500 miscellaneous. 


2,066,500 Total. 
SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


Summer schools for the benefit of Sunday-school work- 
ers are springing up everywhere. Many of them are 
doing very thorough work and more of them will. In 
the list of summer schools given herewith we have under- 
taken to report only those that are practically under the 
auspices of our state or provincial associations. 

The attendance at these Summer-schools is increasing 
year by year, and we hope the day is not far distant when 
a school of this kind will be held within reasonable dis- 
tance of every Sunday-school worker in the land. The 
following list may not be complete, but it comprises the 
names of all of the schools reported to us which are 
under the auspices of any of our auxiliaries. 


Pittsburg, Pa. Monteagle, Tenn. 
Morgantown, W. Va. : Barrie, Ont. 

Sagamore Beach, BEA. Mt. Hermon, Cal. (N.) 
Asbury Park, N. J. Knowlton, Quebec. 

Searcy, Ark. Pocono Pines, Pa. 

East Greenwich, R. I. Winona eke. a 

Port Dover, Ont. Valley City, 

Clear Lake, Iowa. ' Devil Lake niu tihane: N. D, 
Northfield, Mass. — Berwick, Ss. 


Ocean Park, Me, Lake Geneva, Wis. 
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Any summer school, no matter under what auspices 
it is held, may have International recognition, and its. 
students may receive the International certificates by com- 
plying with the following conditions which have been laid 
down by our Committee on Education. These conditions 
are printed here with the hope that many summer schools 
will so adjust their courses of study as to enable their 
students to receive International recognition: 

Summer training schools may receive, on request, 
International recognition in the form of certificates issued 
by the Department of Education, on the following con- 
ditions : 


1. That the faculty and program of the proposed 
school be approved by this committee on recommendation 
of the state association. 

2. That the program of the school provide for each 
student not less than four hours of work, daily, for five 
days. 

3. That the subjects.onw which instruction shall be 
given shall be at least the three following: 

The Bible. 

The Science and Art of Teaching. 

Sunday-school Management and Methods. 

4. That the program provide instruction for at least 
two of the recognized grades of the Sunday-school. 

5. The standard for the certificate shall be: 

a. Attendance of the student on at least fifteen hours 
of the work. 

b. Recommendation by the management of the school 
based upon approval of note books or such other exami- 
nation as they may require. 

c. Report by the management of enrollment by grades 
and attendance according to forms furnished by the com- 
mittee. . 

Schools which do not measure up to these require- . 
ments would do well to apply soon for their 1909 sessions. 
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Mexico. 


We question if there is a more promising field for our 
work anywhere than Mexico. For nearly three years 
our faithful secretary, Rev. E. M. Sein, under the direc- 
tion of a local committee, has been doing efficient service. 
He has traveled from one end of the great republic to 
the other, recently making a trip into Yucatan. The local 
committee in Mexico is very strong. Its chairman is 
Rev. John W. Butler of Mexico City, who has repre- 
sented the great Methodist Church there for thirty-two 
years. The secretary is Rev. C. Scott Williams, a Pres- 
byterian missionary, located at San Luis Potosi. We 
ate glad that both Mr. Williams and Secretary Sein are 
present at this convention. 

Dr. Butler has recently written a little book entitled 
“Mexico Coming Into Light.” We wish every delegate 
to this convention could read it. There could then be 
no doubt as to the desirability of pressing our work in 
Mexico, even if such doubt exists now. They are weary 
-of the darkness in which they have been groping for 
hundreds of years, and are reaching out for the light. 

The country is growing with tremendous strides com- 
mercially. During the last thirty years the railway mile- 
age has increased more than thirty fold. Their impor- 
tations have increased from $18,000,000 to $75,000,000 
gold, and their exportations from $27,000,000 to $207,- 
000,000. They have a surplus in their treasury every 
year, and Mexican bonds are above par in the market. 
Banks are multiplying, mines developing, factories going 
up all over the land. Americans have $750,000,000 
invested there. 

The above is taken from Dr. Butler’s s book. The good 
doctor, who is sometimes called the “Bishop of Mexico,” 
also says, referring to Christian work: “The future is 
full of radiant promise. We are working for a noble race 
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and inspired with a glorious aim. Beckoning opportuni- 
ties stand at the open door.” 

And yet this great work in Mexico has cost our Asso- 
ciation practically only $1,000 a year in gold, plus a 
special contribution of several hundred dollars for the 
purpose of printing Spanish literature. Mexico needs 
more Spanish literature. It would be a good investment 
if we could double the money we are sending them. 

Mrs. Bryner has visited them once since the last con- 
vention and given them two months of time. Their 
annual convention is to be held next month in Torreon 
and our Mr. Merritt will go from this convention there 
to help them. 

A glance at the accompanying map of this great repub- 
lic will interest you. It shows the places visited by Mr. 
Sein. 


MEXICO, 


SHOWING THE PLACES VISITED 
BY MR. SEIN SINCE HE BEGAN HIS 
WORK. IN MEXICO IN OCT.I905. 
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ASSOCIATION PAPERS. 


The following states and provinces are issuing asso- 
ciation papers. Most of them are monthly; some of 
them, however, are quarterly. 


Arkansas: ‘The Arkansas Sunday School Herald.” 

California (N.): ‘The California Sunday School Register.” 

California (8.): “Southern California Advance.” 

Connecticut: “The Silver Trumpet.” 

Illinois: ‘‘The Trumpet Call.”’ 

Indiana: “The Awakener.” 

Iowa: “The Iowa Sunday School Helper.” 

Kansas: “Kansas State Sunday School Journal.” 

Kentucky: “Kentucky Sunday School Reporter.” 

Louisiana: “The Louisiana Success.” 

Maine; “Maine State Sunday School Star.” 

Manitoba: “Progress.” 

Maryland ; ‘met School Outlook.” ’ 

Michigan: “The Michigan Sunday School Advance.” 

Minnesota: “The Minnesota Sunday School Herald.” 

Missouri: “The Missouri Sunday School News.’”’ 

Nebraska: “The Nebraska Sunday School Record.” 

New Brunswick: “The New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island 
Sunday School Advance.” 

New York: ‘Sunday Schools at Work.’” 

North Carolina: “North Carolina Sunday School Beacon.” 

North Dakota: “Live Wires.” 1 

Nova Scotia: ‘Nova Scotia Sunday School Worker.” 

Ohio: ‘The Ohio Sunday School Worker.” 

Oklahoma: “Oklahoma Sunday School Worker.” 

Ontario: “The Ontario Progress.” 

Oregon; “The Oregon Optimist.” 

Pennsylvania: ‘‘Pennsylvania Herald.” 

Rhode Island: “Our Work.” 

South Dakota: ‘Church and School.” 

Texas: ‘The Texas Sunday School Star.” 

Vermont: ‘Vermont Sunday School Herald.” 

Virginia: “The Virginia Searchlight.”’ 

Wisconsin: ‘The Wisconsin Winner.” 

Hawaii: ‘‘The Hawaiian Youth.” 


UNION AND UNDENOMINATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


~The United States government is gathering the relig- 
ious statistics of our country. Each denomination is called 
upon to present its own statistics and these are accepted 
by the government, as they should be. 

When it came, however, to the statistics of union and 
undenominational Sunday-schools, they were at a loss to 
know what to do. A special representative of the director 
of the census at Washington made several visits to our 
office to ascertain if we could gather these statistics for 
them. 
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The arrangement was finally made. I was appointed 
a special agent of the government for this purpose, and 
the statistics were gathered through our office in four 
months and a half, the government bearing the expense, 
which amounted to $550. 

We have a letter from the director of the census highly 
complimenting our association for the promptness and 
accuracy with which these statistics were gathered, and 
expressing himself as more than pleased with the result. 
We look upon this as a very choice testimonial upon the 
part of the government to the efficiency and thorough- 
ness of our organization. This is one of the best pieces 
of work ever turned out from our office. Mr. Cork had 
charge of it. 

The gathering of these statistics served another pur- 
pose, however, for it showed us where the “watered 
stock” was in our own association. Many of our states 
were so well organized that all that was required was to 
transcribe recent accurate, up-to-date figures which were 
on file in their offices. Other states threw up their hands 
and said they could not furnish them at all. But from 
every state and almost from every county in the Union, 
Mr. Cork secured these statistics, though it required him, 
in many cases, to deal directly with the county and even 
township officers, public school teachers, postmasters and 
others. Nothing tests the real strength of organization 
like the gathering of statistics. We are sure the accom- _ 
panying tabulated report of union schools will interest 
many. 


UNION AND UNDDNOMINATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL STATISTICS GATHDRDD 
FOR THE UNITUD STATES GOVERNMENT. 


Number Officers 


and Total 

States— Schools. Teachers. Scholars. Enrollment 
ATTAIN BN ag yaaa cto ye bya), Soe 0) 2 (oie 106 1,260 4,399 5,659 
ATIZONRN Eta w ite Se ar ea els Biers 19 128 665 793 
Arkansas ........... bis fay obe 449 2,368 18,283 20,651 
BOAHPOLUIS ete cc coe nels se ss 189 990 6,256 7,246 
Goloradop fe .GlshyPriete sfalecrsre © 307 1,900 11,787 13.687 
Connecticut .......-....-: 44 399 2,291 2,690 

Delaware oo. .tssesisscceees 6 44 307 35 
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BPloridavcsiys.» capisy- ob» « obs 99 409 8,155 3,564 
GOOLSIS rales, wise. (ereho ma ec 3894 2,129 13,325 15,454 
TAUvKO SEMI TE Ath WOT. 64 347 2,391 2,738 
THingigiees os ais tee ke 433 4,353 30,776 35,129 
Indiana ds . 2080... FUR. UR 339 2,663 14,940 17,603 
Indian Territory .......... 171 703 6,757 7,460 
iy Ree Ce ie SLR oR 525 2,170 19,886 23,056 
FORVIAS. Bic ceva Pecos rae ie 1,110 7,471 48,381 55,852 
Breen CucGky calcite vicisls oy fare c 552 3,392 29,100 S2,o40 
Lomisiana pictesies agid. by. ten ply i 718 6,680 7,598 
DAD MIG 6 vi ace Meds < Ahad ce: ace 197 1,340 5,877 1,217 
Maryland@i3ttiec2G. AB]. 2 G1 834 : 4,810: 5,644 
Massachusetts ............ 97 833 5,185 6,018 
Michigan ease tba 2a 700 5,397 37,368 42,765 
Minnesota: cs .s6ici0 feels ts 518 2,732 17,761 20,493 
Mississippi 4. 240i .neentees 142 754 4,268 5,022 
Missouri... « £capusicipes Sieeaihasans 679 4,450 82,417 36,867 
WOntanas™..2s one + tae See 30 1d3 1,323 1,473 
Nébraskay cle. Sera. ow asteeiaies 522 3,430, ,-. 18,278, |. 21,708 
NGVAGDR ois ergs susie g telat eee Tb 39 444 483 
New Hampshire ........... 68 267 1,636 1,903 
INOW, JEVEGK\. alte: s ow shee <tr 212 1,791. 11,019 12,810 
NéW México 22e:.). . 43 197 1,152 1,349 
DW WORK Su. iz «co get 5 Cee hae 3873 3,411 24,048 27,459 
North Caroling--i< <a. fees 216 1,590 [817 9,407 
North Dakota ........ Mr, 103 562 3,604 4,166 
CH Ge =; Sere 446 3,508 27,726 31,284 
Oklahoma 494 3,065 20,920 . 23,985 
Oregon ...... 178 1,048 6,071 T1119 
Pennsylvania . 1,170 12,460 75,057 87,517 
Rhode Island .. 136 991 
South Carolina ....... 77 601 5,093 5,694 
South Dakota ©... ewe ces 206 1,066 6,224 7,290 
Tennessee ..... ea AL eas 390 1,874 13,531 15,405 
TROXAR F sca 10 a «oy ans siapsaatnt Rema 700 8,947 24,698 28,645 
WOTEEE vo sare oo cha Cake Machen eet 24 102 E2ist 623 
Verntont.. 1... dba. deus 30 229 : ee 1,576 
Wirgthia =>. oe, {eee 549 2,926 20/723 237649 
Washington! % . pzssrdate sreval= oe 176 1,148 | 6,95% 4. -B,105 
West Virginia,’ . 2. scion tere 185 1,384 10,624 12,608 
Wisconsif! (siya. 25..fs Le. 334 1,576 (15 70,091) (11,667 
Wi¥OMING’ .2 65.5.6,s <.0tamiam iets 88 412 2,448 2,860 

TROGAL «cate capnucisachstenalen Ree ee 14,118 94,706 629,525 724,231 

Hawalt. 


Hawaii is well organized. Their annual conventions 
are full of interest and power. No International worker 
has yet visited this territory; but it is hoped that a num- 
ber of workers from this country will attend their con- 
vention next year. Hawaii is one of our promising fields. 

Their association has recently established a creditable 
association paper entitled “The Hawaiian Youth,” edited 
by our committeeman, Mr. Turner. A secretary has been 
called in the person of Rev. Henry P. Judd. Mr. Judd 
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has spent many years in that country. We understand 
that Mr. Judd goes to Hawaii under the auspices of the 
American Missionary Association, but is to devote con- 
siderable time to the Hawaiian Sunday-school work. 

California is already planning to send quite a party for 
the express purpose of helping them in their 1909 con- 
vention. 

Any other workers who desire to attend may commu- 
nicate with our office. 


THe TEMPERANCE DEPARTMENT. 


Our Temperance Committee has been quite active. 
Probably the principal advance step that has been taken 
is;the adoption by our International Committee of a 
definite form of pledge, which was recommended by the 
Temperance Committee at Louisville in October, 1907. 
This pledge has already been adopted by one or more 
temperance associations in our land and is coming into 
general favor, we believe. The form is given herewith. 


INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION TEM- 
PERANCE PLEDGE. 


That I may give my best service to God and to my 
fellowmen, I promise God and pledge myself never to 
use intoxicating liquors as a drink and to do all I can 
to end the drink habit and the liquor traffic. 

OTE ire ceed lasie"s Po So thisn 4 
Date. . Ce ath . Member of............Sunday-school 

We have Aes printed a round table leaflet for conven- 
tion use. A number of other leaflets are needed and are 
in course of preparation at this time. 
~The one chief difficulty with this department is to 
impress upon’ our Sunday-school and Sunday-school 
workers that the only business of the International Asso- 
ciation in connection with the great temperance move- 
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ment of the day is to create temperance sentiment by 
raising up through the Sunday-schools a generation of 
boys and girls who are pledged to total abstinence and 
against the liquor traffic. Much has already been done 
in this direction. 

I would like to call your attention to two significant 
facts: 

First. The boys who entered our Sunday-schools at 
the age of six, when the quarterly temperance lessons 
were inaugurated, have for several years been men, put- 
ting white pieces of paper into the ballot box. 

Second. The saloons in America are on the run. 

We believe this is no mere coincidence. While we 
would not claim for the Sunday-school more than is 
proper, and while we would recognize the splendid influ- 
ence of the day-school, Anti-Saloon League and other 
temperance agencies, it is nevertheless true that when we 
come to account for the widespread temperance senti- 
ment in our ag! the Sunday-schools must be reckoned 
with. 

We are all agreed that the saloon must go. Are we 
not also agreed that the strongest and best agency to 
drive it from the land is the Sunday-school? We sug- 
gest that all Sunday-schools have a temperance secretary 
as one of their officers, and that it be his duty in con- 
nection with the other officers of the school to make 
temperance Sundays and temperance teaching as effect- 
ive as possible. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES AND CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS. 


Several seminaries have professorships now devoted 
exclusively to Sunday-school work and others are plan- 
ning to put them in. All of the seminaries are devoting 
more attention to Sunday- school work than ever before, 
and it is well that it is so. 

Lecture courses on the Sunday-school and allied topics 
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are now furnished in nearly all seminaries. The coming 
pastor will be as thoroughly trained to be a trainer of 


trainers as to be a preacher of sermons, and that is as 
it should be. 

The seminaries are anxious to help the Sunday-school 
and we should be just as anxious to help them. The var- 
ious members of our international force have given lec- 
tures in the following seminaries and schools during the 
past three years: 


. United Presbyterian, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Bible College, Atlanta, Ga. 

Jxentucky © piece Lexington, Ky. 

Southern Baptist eological Seminary, Loulsyille, Ky. 

Susquehanna University, Selins Grove, Pa. 

State Normal, Millersville, Pa. 
= Reformed: Seminary, Lancaster, Pa. 

Crozier Theologica "Seminary, Chester, Pa. 

_ Evangelical Seminary, Reading, Pa 
Allegheny Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 

Fiden College, St. Louis, Mo: 

Boston University, Boston, Mass. 

Hart es School of Pedagogy, Hartford, Gonn 

Female College, Meridian, Miss. 

_ Henderson College, Arkadelphia, Arks 
Dunkard College, McPherson, Kan. 

Illinois Woman’s College, gacksonville; Ill. 

Spelman University, Atlanta, Ga 

Girls’ School at Athens,’ Ga. 

Bureka College, Hureka, Ill. 

Montana Wesleyan University. 

Montana Normal. Polley Dillon, Mont. 

- Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. . 

» Utah Agricultural College, Logan, Utah. 
Montana College, Deer Lodge, Mont. 
Philander Smith, Arkansas. 

Howe Institute, "Memphis, Tenn. 

Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C, 

Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Va. 
-» Gammon Theological Seminary, ‘Atlanta, Ga. 
-» Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 
Methodist. Seminary, Boston, Mass. > 
. Women’s Baptist: Seminar aysteleighs Nes: G. 
Free Baptist, Bigsagles 
= Baptist,: Hamilton, N es 
State University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 
Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Cookman Institute, Jacksonville, Fla.’ 
Agricultural College, Greensboro, N. C. 
Southern Presbyterian, Louisville, Ky. 
Union Seminary, Dayton, O. 

Rochester Seminary, Rochester, N. Ys 


x are) 
} oe US Wa & 
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PHR CENT OF POPULATION AND OF PUBLIC SCHOOL AGH (6-18) HNROLLED 
IN THH SUNDAY-SCHOOLS OF THB UNITED STATRS. 


Sunday Per Cent Public Per Cent 


Population School En- 


State Census 
States— 90 
Adabamear (p[serrtes, . ch 2 y Ee in 612 
LET UZOU A wees <8 Ascas eha 2 43,745 
Apkansas. .. .f1005. Tih; bas 554 
California «ooh. 1,648,049 
Colorado | H..4944 © 615,570 
Connecticut ....... 1,005,716 
Delaware”... Fie oe 194,477 
Dist. of Colu:inbia.. 307,716 
ie Lah oa >: Sear tear Fe 623,230 
Georgian ainificdstes 2,443,719 
FOANG cacao et Riniers 205,704 
JHinoia tiie. 2sGGr 5,418,670 
TOONS «, sic: npeteta 2,710,898 
Towa (oes). RAGIN 2,205,690 
Kansas Ves biewusns< ee 1,612,471 
Kentucky trae nrsc 41,018,672 
Eonisigntn ses che ks 7815,931 
Maine”... vsb see na c 714,494 
Maryland saci). ack 1,275,434 
Massachusetts .... 3,048,346 
Michigan *. 062. Sas 2,584,533 
Minnesota ........ 2,025,615 
MIssinsippl Ot. A225 1,708,272 
MIGSOGES 90s ai6 com, sce 73,194,998 
Montana’. Jn iretrs 303,575 
PISDTRBES ws. biacs sine 1,068,484 
MEVAGH soccer s ses 42,335 
New Hampshire..:. 482,624 
New Jersey ...... 2,196,237 
New Mexico ...... 216,328 
New York ..... .. 8,226,990 
North Carolina .... 2,059,326 
North Dakota 463,784 
GHidtscSi.ee er 4,448,677 
Oklahoma .. 1,109,435 
Orepon! tah... oe 474,738 
Pennsylvania ..... 6,928,515 
Rhode Island ..... 490,387 
South Carolina ... 610,614 
South Dakota...... | 465,908 
Tennessee .......% 2,172,476 
exaS!=<(orio.0,6 syste aioe 3,536,618 
Disha. resis ier. § 316,331 
WerRIODt> cis iccasiete ese 350,373 
Wareinis: oie coca s 1,973,104 
Washington ....... 614,625 
West Virginia .... 1,076,406 
Wisconsin sos e ees 2,260,930 
WiYGuhInS. so .si5 sietcusis 103,673 
Canada— 
Alfierta S522... fae 185,412 
British Columbia... 178,657 
Manitoba ......... 395,500 


New Brunswick... l 
Pr. Edward Islanas 441120 


Nova Scotia ...... 459,574 
QTIGAELO! |. <5 s/c 55: eye 2,238,068 
Saskatchewan ..... 257,763 
QUCDEC =o eroaleas ale ss 800; 000 


Pop- 
rollment ulation 

1908. in 8. S. 
*200,111 18 
11,052 9 
*291,846 28 
202,739 12 
104,124 17 
139,920 12 
52,896 27 
66,578 23 
122,119 19 
315,114 13 
17,149 9 
902,453 17 
509,557 19 
395,432 18 
861,284 22 
*276,621 13 
*65,000 8 
86,559 12 
250,245 20 
348,646 11 
492,889 19 
218,000 11 
127,369 8 
*568,237 17 
25,10 8 
244,702 23 
3,272 8 
60,744 14 
395,792 18 
6,5 3 
1,033,082 13 
450,000 21 
92,250 22 
1,052,921 24 
250,000 22 
87,586 19 
1,417,831 21 
58,227 12 
*154,686 25 
62,953 14 
357,625 nbs 
503,500 14 
10,308 3 
64,602 18 
507,135 28 
123,720 20 
174,096 16 
446,000 20 
12,018 11 
17,124 9 
22,962 13 
54,755 15 
61,732 14 
88,699 20 
489,452 22 
14,555 6 
42,684 2 


1906. in S. 8. 
$370,447 41 
37,158 23 
$345,752 «64 
376,250 40 
152,046 51 
230,613 45 
51,356 77 
66,867 72 
192,827 47 
815,265 30 
58,893 22 
1,483,088 46 
50,105 51 
628,401 47 
478,904 56 
$624,779 44 
$266,151 25 
65, 39 
355,518 53 
676,231 39 
699,116 53 
595,126 28 
580,812 10 
4941;250 45 
67, 29 
322104156 
9,01 27 
93,360 49 
548,840 54 
66,240 8 
1,967,896 35 
85,13 49 
138,913' 49 
1,176,675 76 
62, 52 
124,999 53 
1,838,135 58 
15,192 39 
4211;398 55 
144198 32 
694,975 39 
1,183,358 32 
03,06 z, 
81,882 49 
624,092 59 
155,440 59 
331,964 39 
670,818 50 
24, 40 
77,8738 17 
75,035.23 
81,013 50 
96,272 49 
108,742 61 
595,257 62 
88,260 12 
407,941 8 


School En- Public 
rollment School 


*Colored schools not included in these figures. }White population only. 
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Note—One-fourth of the Sunday-school enrollment is 
deducted for those who are under six and over eighteen 
years of age, thus giving the number of children of school 
age (6-18) enrolled in the Sunday-school. 

The population and public school enrollment for 1906 
are taken from the statistics of the commissioners of edu- 
cation of United States and Canada. 


Sunpay-Scwoo. Sratistics or Norrtm AMERICA, 


Nothing tests the real thoroughness of organization 
like the gathering of statistics. The inability to secure sta- 
tistics is always a sign of weakness. It may not be a 
fault but it is a weakness. We may not be able to rem- 
edy it, but it is a weakness just the same. Other things 
being equal, that state or province is the best organized 
which procures the most complete and accurate statistics. 

Ours is the only association that regularly gathers the 
Sunday-school statistics of the whole field. We believe 
the statistics presented here are the most accurate that 
have ever been made public. 


STATISTICS PRESPNTED TO THN SHYHRAL INTHPRNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 


CONVENTIONS. 
Sunday ‘Teachers, 
States— Date. Schools. Officers. Scholars. Total. 

1 Baltimore}... +. 1875 69,272 788,805 6,062,064 6,950,869 
SA CAMEAN Sitels ies 1878 83,441 894,793 6,843,997 17,738,790 
Bo. LOTOUtO? 66's oo os 1881 90,370 975,195 7,177,165 8,152,360 

' 4, Louisville ..... 1884 103,51 1,089,229 8,056,799 9,146,328 
Se CCHicagOt ted vast 887 106,808 1,161,203 8,489,445 9,650,648 
6. Pittsburg ...... 1890 115,959 1,209,426 9,146,244 10,355,670 
Tb ts te LOTS Ne o's. 0s 1898 131,918 1,377,785 10,817,472 11,695,208 
Se BOStOntailay. os 1896 142,089 1,476,369 11,556,806 138,033,175 
9. Atlanta .......1899 148,139 1,482,308 12° 017,325 18,469,633 
10, (Denivet is... 1902 152,930 1,514,119 12, "309, 412 14,101,289 
UR eVorontoe se... 1905 155,007 1,556,947 12) 076, 7232 14,127,541 
12. Louisville ...... 1968 170, 028 1 594, 674 18, 515, 498 15,110,172 
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AMOUNT OF MONEY RECEIVED LAST YEAR BY BACH STATH AND PROVINCIAL 


Administrative 


ASSOCIATION AND PROPORTION GIVEN TO THN INTERNATIONAL WORK. 


1998 8. S. 
Associations— Enrollment. 
DATONG ac 2 wes ster aera 11,052 
District of Columbia 66,578 
ISON Ree Hk: S016 asics’ cori 3,272 
Montana: 4a Xislewvecaan.¢ 19,581 
Delaware asi. Ss ocdis cies 52,896 
AUBETIONG sodas dos 5) 50 17,124 
Saskatchewan ....... 14,155 
California “(N.).2 hess 102,486 
CORGIA) «19.5 4d fs,0 dd dot 315,114 
New Jersey ......... 395,792 
LS Se ye ae tN 10,308 
South Carolina ...... 154,686 
Washington (I.) . 56,856 
INGE OTK. cies picket gies .1,020, 997 
MRTERIS Sots caetencie sctete ete 902,453 
British Columbia ..... 22'962 
NUL B CR aR SAREE AA Bi 86,559 
OHIO = ws. 2st hos 1,052,921 
MAS CT AT = A sage ie ett 492,889 
Lo SR eps ere 395,432 
New Hampshire ..... 60,744 
WEGSOOD Lars vis torched. is ete 568.237 
N:. BB. EB. Island...5 61,732 
Massachusetts ....... 348,646 
Pennsylvania ........ 1,417,831 
Mississipp! scx aie:25; 3-3. 112,724 
ERGADR crs &<-5 bed so 509,557 
Washington (W.)..... 66,864 
TARO OS O23258..356 NS 17,149 
North Carolina ...... 450,000 
Rhode Island ........ 58,185 
TEGO shot be soto sor opie arene 87,586 
WV ISCONSING 5.5. dis. chor stone 421,000 
WyODINe  vocicicicystmle ewe 12,018 
QUEDEC® « ecsctaiace:<ishavele wn 42,684 
ORTAROMS. els, wena are 250,000 
Calffornia€S:) «6.5% .% 100,353 
Kentucky 9. 25., <jnte 2 ae 276,621 
TRANBOS EOS fete ace oe 361,234 
CERN Sieve ace seus 489,452 
Nova “sceotiava.. >. 3s 88,69 
MECCA iit 5 2: =, Ste ul shay ohe ke 503,500 
WiSrTIOUNE os. <a eterera tere ~.. 64,602 
INGBEABID. ~.. ditduaieietes dois 244,702 
West Virginia ....... 174,096 
(COLlOTANG! 0 O5F.be cee. s 104,124 
Winginia.\ . Site cers ec 382,252 
LAI, <a FRaclie ae 200,111 
South Dakota ....... 62,953 
Coufiectleut 5. 5.05005. 139,920 
Manitoba ...oic5.0;. 54,755 
RKCEHSES =. 4 ate) fom ore 291,849 
North Dakota ....... 92,250 
Homisianassses ees -. 65,000 
Maryland. ic 5 oc: te 2003245 
Minnesota ........ ear eL;000 
-New Mexico ...... we 6,035 
Tennessee ..........-- 295,215 
PIOIES. oh ccisy leer eee 
Newfoundland ....... 25,140 


$ 


State 


Receipts. 


50.00 


Yearly 


$ 


Pledge to 
International. Receipts. 
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Per Cent 
of State 


10 
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AMOUNT OF MONEY RECHIVED BY THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FROM 
EACH STATED AND PROVINCIAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE LAST 36 YEARS. 


“Proportion of a cent per member” is figured on the State or pro- 
vincial yearly wiadge for the last triennuim. 


1908 S.S. Receipts for 36 Years.—— 
Associations— Enrollment. Association. Individuals. Total. 
ARABS Bess oats os os 200.111 $ 1,887 $ 1,247 $ 3,134 1-20th 
MEDNOTES tale stale ans o's 0.9 17,124 110 53 163 1- 9th 
PPIZOMGS wivrreieis css 11,050 174 620 T94 1- 5th 
Arkansas ...... 291.849 415 263 678 1-60th 
British Columbia... ~ 22.962 151 £1. 162 1-10th 
California (S.).... 100,353 839 1,106 1,945 1- 8th 
California (N.).... 102,486 11,201 1,424 12,625 1- 5th 
Golorpao J). ch. id. » 104,124 780 706 1,486 1-10th 
Connecticut ....... 139,920 2.150 B 2p i 2 I 3,321 1-138th 
DelAWALe «os .5. 52.896 2,280 1,762 4,042 1- 5th 
District of Columbia 66.578 1,946 1,209 8,155 1- 5th 
BORLA RTE S656 ene eee 122,119 456 181 637 
Georgias...... aires OLO144 2,242 1,370 3,612 1-35th 
EGAN ORs bsiehe isle 17,149 160 214 3874 1-10th 
TRIN OUST ccd cin 0 ole. 902.453 122.888 18,822 141,710 1-10th 
THalanae eres case 509,557 3,631 1,706 5,337 1-19th 
LOWE ilk oes vy dv ess) 095,432 2.140 1,058 8,198 1-20th 
HEADGAS he sais wes - 361,234 2,457 1,910 4,367 1-20th 
Le. Ga ae OOo 1. 3,400 1,433 4,833 1-11th 
WowislawA’...-..... 65,000 1.025 TEL 1,802 1-17th 
IMEAITIO US si diene evens 86,559 2,175 547 2,722 1- 5th 
Manitoba ¢........ 54,755 915 551 1,466 1- 5th 
Maryland ess ....04)6% . 250,245 1,300 792 2,092 1-50th 
Massachusetts -.+. 348.646 10,032 10,897 20;929 1- 7th 
Michisas Sicsie..-. 492,889 4,502 6,534 11,0386 1-17th 
Minnesota ........ 218,000 1,462 1,727 38,189 1-50th 
Mississippi SAKE ais ‘ee L27,869 1.025 500 1.525 1-14th 
MISSOUTIO. eo 352.1. 568,237 2,723 555 3,278 1-25th 
Montana: i. #2. 25,100 675 482 1,157 1- 4th 
Nebraska Ee ae oe 244,702 1,485 3845 ° 1,780 1-24th 
Prince Wd. teland: ; i 61,732 2,115 600 2,715  1- 4th 
Newfoundland ..... 25,140 338 30 368 1-10th 
Nevada a. ie b.. & ; 3,272 44 Th 59 1- 2 
New Hampshire ... 60,744 2,027 402 2,429 1- 7th 
New Jersey ....... 395,792 9,394 6,619 16,013 1- 7th 
New Mexico ...... 65,000 67 184 201 1- 7th 
New York ........1,033,032 5,902 7,803 13,705 1-14th 
North Carolina .... 450,000 1.068 1,971 3.039 1-50th 
North Dakota ..... 92,250 748 602 1,350 1-20th 
Nova Scotia ...... 88,699 975 685 1.660 1-10th 
OG iors Wis eran ciate LOD 202) 9,546 4,141 18,687 1-10th 
Oklahoma ........ 250,000 400 Sin Til 1-20th 
Ontario ..........' 489,452 5,175 1,164 6.339 1-17th 
MOTESOM 5 leis ae pST,086 630 493 1.228 ~ 1-13th 
Pennsylvania... Pinfers bE Sod 14,209 15,968 30.177 1-11th 
QED EONIE che pee oye: 3, ack . 42,684 1,625 318 1,943 1- 4th 
Rhode Island ..... . 58,227 2,960 2 21st 5,171 1- 4th 
Saskatchewan ..... 14,555 60 es COr wy. tes wes 
South Carolina .... 154,686 1,878 633 2,511 1-17th 
South Dakota ..... _62,953 280 229 509 1-17th 
Tennessee ........ 857,625 1,401 2,217 3.618 1-25th 
NEXOS acer Gus ves s.c',2, 08,000 1,150 402 1,552 . 1-50th 
WH patie ore ferees esas 10,380 55 60 115 1-1ith 
Vermont .......... 64,602 1,681 1,068 2,749 1- 6th 
VWiteindareiaees see prs 507,135 1,261 641 1,902 1-70th 
Washington (E.). 56,856 945 250 1,195 1- 7th 
Washington. (W.). 66,864 1,195 228 1,423 1- 5th 
West, Nereinie. ste 174,096 1,435 692 2127) 1-17th 
Wisconsin» - «+ 446,000 656 493 1,149 1-50th 


Wyoming) ste. Oca... 1) (12,018 315 120 435 1-12th 


Mae OG LAO ILO Len 
“Sf at) Xis-Kp4) BO SERC 


YJMOLD 7PIDUDUL] /DUOYDUIOJUT 
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$1 PZIEF ey | ERE 04 Gonos, 
pisioseee Se 
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GHEGGES fo as mmm | 0/0 6 [969/ 
Lez PEG GUe al ng era ee Le [cer eons) 98740 £ERL 
Jay? (Cte) ey ae am ——— a Sungel fief oes 
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Our FINANCES. 


Truly we have occasion for much gratitude to the 
Heavenly Father because of our growth during the past 
three years as indicated by the finances. A glance at the 
accompanying chart will show the steps upward by three 
year periods since 1872. 

In thirty-six years we have leaped from $800 for the 
entire triennium to $108,000, as indicated by Treasurer 
Wells’ report. The states and provinces have come up 
beautifully in nearly every case. Individual friends have 
been raised up too, and we are glad. 

We trust you will all remember that this money is 
expended under the wise direction of our Central Com- 
mittee, and not according to the caprice of any one man. 
It is all used as carefully as if it came out of the pockets 
of those who spend it. Treasurer Wells’ report will indi- 
cate the “hence and the whence” of every dollar. 


HEADQUARTERS IN CHICAGO. 


At a meeting of the Central Committee held in Chicago 
ward to the centralization of our offices in Chicago. This 
ceived the idea of securing quarters for all three of these 
was deemed necessary because of the rapidity with which 
our work was growing, and because we had at that time 
three separate offices. 

Our treasurer, Mr. F. A. Wells, being officially con- 
nected with the International Association, the Illinois 
State Association, and the Cook County Association, con- 

in January, 1907, definite action was taken looking for- 
associations on the same floor of a convenient office build- 
ing. 

In May of 1907 the removal was made, since which 
time our headquarters have been comfortably located on 
_the eighth floor of the Hartford building, corner of Dear- 
‘born and Madison streets, in the very heart of the city. 

It will be remembered that the Cook County Associa- 
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tion, through Mr. Wells, offered to pay the additional 
rent in excess of what we were already paying, up to the 
first of May following this convention. (That is, to May, 
1909.) This was done to secure the office in Chicago. 
The excess of rent is about $100 a month, and “it is well 
known by those who know” that up to this time—a full 
year—this excess has been cheerfully borne personally 
by our large hearted treasurer, in addition to his regular 
contributions to our work, 


Goop News. 


We are glad, however, to report that at a meeting of 
business men held at the Union League Club, May 26th 
last, a resolution was passed thanking the International 
Association for locating its headquarters in Chicago. 
And at the same time a committee of business men was 
appointed for the purpose of interesting other business 
men of the city in guaranteeing the rent of our associa- 
tion for the next three years. You will be glad to know 
that this committee has been successful in its under- 
taking, and that the rent of our association for the next 
three years, amounting in all to about $7,200, is guar- 
anteed by some of the choice Christian business men of 
Chicago. Certainly this expression of interest and appre- 
ciation on their part should call forth the heartiest thanks 
of this association. 

Our offices are well adapted to our needs, though they | 
are none too large. Indeed, we find them already pretty 
small. Nevertheless, we are comfortably and conveni- 
ently located, and an invitation is extended to all of our 
friends to come and see us. The latch string is always 
out. Jt is your office. 


LirE MEMBERSHIP. 


At a meeting of our Central Committee, held in Chi- 
cago something over a year ago, it was decided to under- 
take the securing of one hundred life memberships at one 
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thousand dollars each, with the hope that we might be 
able to report them at this convention. 

Eight of them were taken at that time by those who 
were present. Others have been secured since. We now 
have twenty-five pledges of this kind. The financial con- 
dition through which we are passing made it seem wise 
to our committee not to press the matter as vigorously 
as we had intended. It is hoped that the balance of the 
one hundred life memberships may be pledged at this 
convention. 


It is understood that the money pledged for the life 
memberships may be paid one-third each year. With 
this additional resource of $33,000 a year for the next 
three years, we could practically double our field force 
and efficiency. It is a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. We are praying that the Heavenly Father will 
put it into the hearts of many who are here, not only to 
become life members by the subscribing of a thousand 
dollars, but to subscribe a thousand for each of the three 
years of this triennium—each thousand dollars con- 
tributed constituting a life membership—and those who 
contribute more than one may bestow this compliment 
upon their friends. 

Below we give the names of those who have, up to this 
time, become life members, though some of this number 
have pledged to pay a thousand dollars a year for the 
triennium. 


No} eis; Bik. Warren; Three Oaks, Mich. (PAID.) 

No. 2. F. A. Wells, Chicago, Ill. (PAID. 

No. 23823 Wi, Ni. Hartshorn, Boston, Mass. (PAID.). 
No. 4. Mrs. W. N. cig ae Boston, Mass. 

No. 5. Ravine. Cook, Elgin, Ill. 

Nos 6s. 7x. EL. Hamill, Nashville, Tenn. (PAID.) 
No. 7. Marion aera (by BE. O. Excell). (PAID.) 
No. 8. E. H. Nichols, Chicago, Ill. 


No. 9. D. H. Marbury, Birmingham, Ala. ($500 PAID.) 
No. 10. Wm. A. Wilson, Houston, Tex. 
No. 11. George W. Watts, Durham, NEC 

_ No. 12. William G. French, San Francisco, Cal. 

No. 13. Mrs. William G. French, San Francisco, Cal 
No. 14. > Mee Mary B. King, Holland, Mich. ($250 PAID.) 
No. 15. C. M. Campbell, Sacramento, Cal, 
No. 16. M. P. Eerey, Enosburg Falls, Vt. ($250 PAID.) 
No. 17. Mrs, Annie S. Goffe, Sandy Point, Me. 
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No. 18. Mrs. W. C. B. Rawson, St. Johns, Mich. (PAID.) 

No. 19. A Friend, Providence, R. I. 

No, 20; HJ. Heinz, Pittsburg, Pa. (PAID.) 

No. 21. D.S. Johnston, Tacoma, Wash. 

No. 22. Henry Pharr in memory of Capt. shang Morgan City, La. 
No. 23. Paul C. Warren, Three Oaks, Mich 

No. 24. S. B. Harding, Waukesha, Wis. 

No. 25. Charles W. Dorsey, Baltimore, Md. 


This convention should provide for at least $200,000 
for the next three years. In my judgment, we ought, 
without any further delay, to put into our work the fol- 
lowing secretaries, field workers and superintendents, on 
full time: 


Superintendent Elementary Department. 
Superintendent Teacher Training Department. 
Superintendent Visitation Department. 

A Publicity and Statistical Secretary. 

A College and Seminary Secretary. 

A Financial Secretary. 

Superintendent Missionary Department. 
Superintendent Temperance Department. 
Superintendent Intermediate Department. 
Superintendent Spanish Department. 


ay ee Me 


9 Oo ON 


_ 


_ All of these workers should be available for general 
field work so far as consistent with the particular duties 
for which they are responsible. 


Two GREATLY NEEDED CAMPAIGNS. 


While the reports herewith presented are most gratify- 
ing, indeed more so, we believe, than ever presented to 
the International Convention, there is nevertheless one 
feature that ought to fill us with alarm; and it is this: 
During this entire triennium our Sunday-school enroll- 
ment in North America has made a net gain of only 
about_a million members. 

This means that it takes about forty-five officers, teach- 
ers and scholars a whole year to add one new member 
to the Sunday-school. Our statistics show that the aver- 
age size of the Sunday-schools of North America is 
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ninety. Surely the average Sunday-school ought to add 
more than two new members to its enrollment in twelve 
months. But this is the record that we must face. 

This is truly an occasion for alarm and ought to arouse 
us to action. I fear that in our efforts to make our Sun- 
day-schools better by grading, classification, teacher 
training, etc., etc., we have forgotten to go into the high- 
ways and hedges, and indeed upon our avenues and 
boulevards, and bring the scholars into the Sunday- 
school. 

This we ought to have done without leaving the other 
undone. It is not necessary to neglect either for the 
other. I suggest that one of the topics upon all of our 
convention programs, for the next three years, be ‘““How 
to Grow in Numbers.” 

It ought to be the normal condition in every church 
that the Sunday-school enrollment far outnumbers the 
church membership. But this condition is not very com- 
mon in most localities. May there not be the determina- 
tion in this convention to enter upon a vigorous cam- 
paign throughout our entire field to increase our mem- 
bership at least ten per cent a year during the next tri- 
ennium, and this would be threefold better than we have 
done during the last three years. Why not? 


CONVERSIONS. 


But the matter to which I wish to call your attention 
most earnestly, and the one which weighs heaviest upon 
my heart, is the comparatively small number of convef- 
sions we are reporting as a result of our great associa- 
tion and its work. 

These figures are better than those reported at Toronto, 
and yet they are far from what they ought to be. Forty- 
six of our associations report 903,028 conversions and 
additions to the churches during the triennium. But 
these forty-six associations have 1,223,796 officers and 
teachers. From these figures it is seen that it takes four 
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officers and teachers a whole year to lead one soul to 
Christ and into the church. Does it appear to you that 
this is an adequate harvest for all our plowing and seed 
sowing? Many times have I seen my father at corn 
planting time soak the seed over night before planting it. 
This he did to make it spring into life the quicker. 

We are told in the 126th Psalm that, “They that sow in 
tears shall reap in joy. He that goeth forth and weepeth, 
bearing precious seed, shall doubtless come again with 
rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him.” Perhaps we 
have been faithful in our sowing and in our cultivating, 
but have failed in watering the seed with our tears, and 
anxiously praying for results as we have labored. 

Every delegate here has received a card bearing the 
words, “The general secretary’s heart is in this personal 
message to you.” Will you not take the card home and 
place it upon your desk or writing-table where you can 
see it every day? 

This, dear friends, is the burden of my heart. More 
and more do I long to see adequate results in the con- 
versions of our scholars, and, to my mind, this is the 
weakest point in all our work. We ought not to be dis- 
couraged. We have much to be grateful for. God has 
wonderfully blessed us; 903,028 precious souls won for 
him in three years, and yet it is not enough. 

For one, I feel like confessing the sinfulness of my 
neglect along this very line, but craving the Father’s help 
that I may do better. At the same time, dear friends, 
may I not lay it upon your hearts, as I know it is already 
upon the hearts of many, that these next three years of 
our history as an association should be marked by a 
mighty revival in our Sunday-schools, 


A CAMPAIGN FOR SOUL WINNING 


seeking in a systematic, definite, earnest, prayerful way 
to win every scholar to the Lord Jesus Christ. Shall we 
not give much time, thought and prayer to this in every 
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one of the 50,000 Sunday-school conventions that will 
be held before we meet again? Shall we not preach 
about it in our pulpits, and talk about it in our teachers’ 
meetings, and before the schools, and use every oppor- 
tunity to make the harvest greater? 

We know it is not the will of our Heavenly Father 
that one of these scholars should perish. It is a great 
responsibility, dear friends, and I feel it as I have never 
felt it in my life, and for no one thing have I prayed so 
much in connection with this convention as that we might 
be sent to our knees before God asking for guidance and 
help and then sent away to our churches, schools and 
homes to do more faithful work than we have ever done 
before. 

Let us not get tangled up in the machinery of our 
organization and forget that immortal souls are perish- 
ing every day all about us. Thousands and thousands 
of Sunday-schools run a whole year without a conversion. 
Over 2,000 Sunday-schools in one denomination had this 
record not long ago. 

How it must grieve the Savior’s heart, and maybe it is 
because of our lack of faith and effort. If I never make 
another report to you as your General Secretary, I trust 
you will remember the last sentences of this one. The 
crying need in our land today is that our association, so 
mighty, so wonderfully blessed of God, should see its day 
and opportunity and redouble its energy during the next 
three years, inaugurating such a campaign for soul win- 
ning as shall sweep hundreds of thousands of our scholars 
into the kingdom of God and set all the bells of heaven 
ringing for very joy. I want to see it—so do you. Let 
us work for it, pray for it, expect it, and our God will 


give it. 


General Secretary. 
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TWELFTH TRIENNIAL 


INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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STATISTICAL REPORT 


JUNE 18-23, 1908, MARION LAWRANCE, GENERAL SECRETARY, 
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The Work in the Field. 
By Mrs. Mary Foster BrYNER, FIELD WORKER. 


It is for me to take the first few moments of my time 
to bring to you the greetings of a dear friend of this 
Association. Last Sunday it was 
my privilege to be in part of the 
Children’s Day exercises at the Cal- 
vary Presbyterian Sunday-school in 
Peoria, Illinois, of which school Mr. 
William Reynolds was for many 
years the superintendent. His wife 
has ever since his death been the 
superintendent of that school, and 
when I met her last Sunday she 
said, “I cannot go to Louisville.” 
Those of you who knew Mr, Rey- 
nolds will remember that ten years 
ago in this city of Louisville, while 

wis bead cog he was in the harness, attending a 
meeting of Sunday-school workers in this place, the Lord 
called him home. So Mrs. Reynolds felt she could not 
come herself, and she said, “Give them all my love and 
tell them that I will be thinking of and praying for them 
all the time during the convention.” 

Only six days after the close of the Toronto conven- 
tion, your representative was on the way to the National 
convention of Mexico, charged with the doubly delightful 
privilege of extending not only the greetings of the Inter- 
national Association, but also of making known the sub- 
stantial interest which had been expressed by special 
contributions at Toronto for the Mexico work, amount- 
ing to $1,000 gold annually. 

Those present at Toronto may recali that after the 
report regarding “Our Neighbor, Mexico,” the suggestion 
was made a little later by our general secretary that Mex- 
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ico was an open door, waiting to be entered. Were we 
ready to enter? The response was so prompt and gen- 
erous that within a few minutes assurance had been 
pledged to prove that organized work in Mexico could 
soon be placed on a firm basis, if the Mexico friends 
were ready to co-operate. 


At the Mexico convention, assembled at Guadalajara, 
July, 1905, the good news was to be presented. After 
crossing the Mexican border, many delegates boarded the 
same train, among whom were some of the leaders, 
whom your representative had met on a previous visit 
to the country. With a few of these there was a consulta- 
tion as to the best way of making known the action of the 
International Association at its recent convention. It 
was agreed that the announcement of the gift, and the 
few conditions outlined concerning its intended appropria- 
tion, ought to be made at an early session of the conven- 
tion, direct without the usual medium of an interpreter ; 
so the communication was translated into Spanish and 
delivered to the convention by your representative. The 
greetings, and especially the gift, were recognized by a 
resolution of grateful appreciation to be conveyed to the 
International Committee. 

Steps were promptly taken to select a committee in 
Mexico to co-operate in planning for Mexico’s special 
needs. That very afternoon nine representative men from 
nine denominations were chosen, with Dr. John Butler, 
one of the pioneer missionary workers of the country, as 
president, and Rev. C. Scott Williams as secretary; four 
others, who were American missionary workers and three 
native Mexicans. It speaks well for Mexico’s interest, 
that three of that committee of nine are in attendance at 
this convention. 

The committee organized itself into three sections to 
promote “Plans of work,” “Larger finances,” and “Span- 
ish publications.” Literature was greatly needed, but most 
of all, a native worker, equally familiar with English and 
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Spanish, who would also be acceptable to all the religious 
forces working for Bible study in Old Mexico. 

Only one man, in the minds of all, seemed best adapted 
to the work, Rev. Eucario M. Sein, native-born, well 
educated, a consecrated Christian, greatly beloved by all, 
and generally known throughout the country through 
previous interest in’ Young People’s Work. He under- 
stood existing conditions, and felt strongly Mexico’s need 
of an open Bible and better trained teachers. This 
brother is with us today as general secretary of Mexico. 
So deeply is he impressed with Mexico’s opportunities, 
and the need of workers, that when he was announced 
to the Guadalajara convention as the committee’s choice 
for field worker, he responded by saying that he had 
pledged not only his own life to God’s service for his 
country, wherever needed, but that he and the mother of 
their six little sons were training them all that they might 
be qualified to take up Christian work. 

Previous to this no money had been contributed in 
Mexico for organized Sunday-school work there. The 
International gift so stimulated their interest that one 
Mexican physician supplemented it immediately with a 
pledge of $100, Mexican, a year. A recommendation was 
passed, requesting each Sunday-school to supplement the 
$1000 gift from outside friends by a contribution of $3 
or more toward a fund to provide traveling expenses, 
Spanish literature, etc. The response was prompt and 
generous, amounting the first year to $528, and last year 
to $1033. Mr. Sein’s report will present to you some 
results of his two and one-half years of labor as general 
secretary, proving that the man chosen by the committee 
proved also to be the man whom the Lord could use and 
bless for the advancement of His Kingdom in Mexico. 

The National Convention at Guadalajara was followed 
by a six weeks’ tour covering twenty Mexican cities, 
which afforded your representative an opportunity to dis- 
tribute information and solicit hearty codperation in the 
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new plans of work. Ever since, proofs of progress have 
frequently been received through letters, programs of 
local conventions, Spanish leaflets prepared or translated, 
and neatly printed statistical reports. In truth as well 
as in name, Mexico is now a vital part of our International 
Association. 

The tour of Mexico was the first and longest of a series 
of sixteen tours during the Triennium, the others varying 
from one week to one month each, covering from five to 
twenty-one cities each, in fifteen different states, including 
167 different cities. This work consisted of general city 
institutes, arranged by the general secretaries, who alone 
can estimate the results. They inspired some workers 
who were discouraged; strengthened some who were 
weak ; instructed some who desired progress; and encour- 
aged some who were strong. In several states these 
institutes were the first experiment of the kind: 

In addition to these tours, many single city institutes 
and rallies, also many Sunday meetings for workers, were 
attended ; forty-five of the annual state or provincial con- 
ventions, the usual summer schools, with miscellaneous 
appointments of many kinds, and over two months’ 
absence, including the Rome convention, kept your repre- 
sentative pretty steadily in the field. Since the Denver 
convention, Sunday-school work of some kind has taken 
your representative into every state, all the territories 
but Alaska, seven provinces of Canada, and three times 
into Mexico, beside the two conventions of the world’s 
forces at Jerusalem and Rome. 

As the itemized report of work done is included in the 
summary given by the general secretary, it is necessary 
to add but a few words in conclusion. 

While it is never possible to tabulate the results of 
field work, personally it has brought blessings, through 
the association with our International workers and offi- 
cials, the state secretaries and their helpers, and the host 
of individual workers in every part of the land who have 
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been so kind and appreciative. Truly in every depart- 
ment during the Triennium “The Lord hath done great 
things for us, whereof we are glad.” 


The Challenge of the Impossible. 


Rev. W. C. Merritt, FIELD WorKER FOR THE NoRTH- 
WEST. 


In the olden time, when Jesus spoke to his disciples 
concerning the difficulties men would encounter in en- 
tering the Kingdom, they said, by 
their looks—‘Then it is impossi- 
ble?” And he said—‘With men; 
but with God all things are possi- 
ble.” So today he is demonstrat- 
ing anew that the “impossible” of 
men is simply the “possibie”’ of — 
God. “The Miracle of Missions,” 
and the equally wonderful Mura- 
cle of the Sunday-school are living 
manifestations of this truth. In 
many places of the land the im- 
possible of men is challenging the faith and the service 
of the disciples of Christ only to reveal the possible of 
God. And as Gabriel said to Mary—‘“For with God 
nothing shall be impossible,’ so he is saying to us today 
through his providence, and “the challenge of the im- 
possible” should not dismay but rather inspire the disciple 
to achieve the Master’s “greater things.” 

To adequately set before this convention all that 
the International Association has been permitted to 
do for the states and provinces of the Pacific Slope 
the past triennium would require the vision of in- 
spiration and the brush of the artist. Every state and 
province of the slope has felt it. Even California, the 


Mr, Merritt. 
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leader of the column of the Pacific Associations, when 
prostrated by the shock of that terrible earthquake, recog- 
nized not only the sweetness but the strength of your 
coéperation in that hour. Undaunted even by, an earth- 
quake and the destruction of San Francisco and the 
convention city of that year, General Secretary Fisher 
rallied his forces and held his convention in another city, 
to which Mrs. Bryner conveyed and expressed vour sym- 
pathy and help. Two new provincial associations are 
represented here today to take their places in the ranks 
of the Sunday-school hosts—Saskatchewan and Eastern 
British Columbia. 

The necessity for the latter may be understood when 
we note that it takes as many miles of travel and double 
the time and expense to go from Fernie in Eastern Brit- 
ish Columbia to Victoria in the west, as to go from New 
York City to Chicago, indicating obstacles too great to 
permit them to work together with real helpfulness. 

In the autumn of 1906, Ontario, at its annual conven- 
tion at Kingston, placed upon its list of officers a sec- 
retary for the three western provinces of Canada—Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta and British Columbia—proposing 
to pay his salary until the organization of this great ter- 
ritory could be effected and provision made for it. In 
May, 1907, Mr. Stuart Muirhead accepted this secretary- 
ship and began work, and the reports of what he has 
already accomplished read like a fairy tale. Today Sas- 
katchewan and British Columbia are fully organized; 
every judicial district (a district corresponds practically 
to one of our counties) being organized and at work. 
A very few in Alberta still await organization. He is 
the Sunday-school bishop of four great and growing pro- 
vincial associations, and that means that now the whole 
of Canada is organized, and. manned for service. 

During the winter of 1905 and 1906 your representa- 
tive visited twenty-seven of the thirty-three counties of 
Oregon and assisted in their more or less effective or- 
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ganization. The outcome of this work was the calling 
to the general secretaryship of Oregon, in the autumn 
of 1906, of the Rev. Chas. A. Phipps, a pastor of Eastern 
Washington, who was finely equipped for that work. 
The convention held at Forest Grove, Oregon, last April, 
attended by General Secretary Lawrance and Prof, Ex- 
cell, registered high-water mark for the organized work 
in that state, and revealed the strength of the incoming 
tide. Only three practically inaccessible counties remain 
unorganized in that state, while the quality and virility 
of the work everywhere has been splendidly enhanced. 


Perhaps nothing has more effectively registered the 
significant advance of the Sunday-school conditions of 
the Pacific Slope states than the series of great conven- 
tions recently attended by Secretary Lawrance and Prof. 
Excell. They began at Los Angeles, where the strong 
work of General Secretary Gibson has borne fruit, and 
where, despite the presence of the battleship fleet in its 
harbor, a county convention of great power was held 
when the fleet-craze, which swept the slope, was at its 
height. 

This was followed by a great convention for Northern 
California at Santa Cruz, conceded to be the best in its 
history. Then came the unprecedented convention at 
Forest Grove, to which reference has just been made, 
followed by the largest of them all at Seattle, for West- 
ern Washington. This was certainly a record-breaker 
and a record-maker for Pacific Slope conventions, with 
an enrolled attendance of 815. 

The convention of the Eastern Washington and North- 
ern Idaho Association at Spokane, where General Sec- 
retary Chas. J. Boppell has been at work only about 
six months, was a surprise and a delight. Its most 
striking feature was the graduation of a class of sixty- 
eight by its Teacher-training Department, Miss Lillian 
M. Robertson, Superintendent. This makes Eastern 
Washington and Northern Idaho the banner Association 
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of the slope this year in the teacher-training work. In 
one Sunday-school, the First Christian of Waitsburg, 
all its teachers hold International Certificates. Another 
feature of great significance was the fine growth of 
the Organized Adult Bible Class movement, in which 
it is believed that this Association also leads. 

Early in the triennium Southern Idaho asked for and 
was given help for its rapidly growing field. In no sec- 
tion of the country is there a more remarkable develop- 
ment going forward than in the newly opened irrigation 
tracts in this state. And what is of special im- 
portance to us is that a large proportion of these 
new settlers are interested in the Sunday-school 
and the church. Almost every county of Southern 
Idaho, except those dominated by Mormons, is or- 
ganized, and the work here has been going forward by 
leaps and bounds. The Boise Convention was not only 
the largest and most important in its history, but it dis- 
tinctly registers a new mile-stone in the religious devel- 
opment of Idaho. Its unsalaried state secretary of last 
year, Mr. Edward L. Wells, codperating with its con- 
secrated state president—Rev. W. H. Bowler—who is 
also Idaho’s member of the International Executive Com- 
mittee, has done a choice and invaluable service for the 
Association. Under the inspiring appeal of Secretary 
Lawrance, nearly $2,000 was pledged for their state 
work, and they are looking for a general secretary of 
their own. 

Montana, great in extent, in possibilities and in its 
future, is one of the most difficult states to work. Eleven 
of its twenty-seven counties are organized, and a few 
other have been, but have lapsed. The Butte Convention 
reorganized the state in a strong fashion, and under Mr. 
Lawrance’s magnetic touch nearly $900 was raised for 
present needs and future work. Itis hoped that a new era 
has dawned and that yoked with Wyoming a strong man 
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may soon be found who will quickly bring the work to 
its best. 

No state with an unsalaried secretary has been better 
served or has made the advance of Wyoming during the 
past two years, and it has been almost wholly due to the 
choice codperation of Wyoming’s interested and intelli- 
gent secretary, Miss Alice Holliday, with the Interna- 
tional Association. Every county is organized, and a 
recent tour of some of its southeastern counties, made 
by Superintendent Rev. John C. Carman of Colorado, 
revealed fresh sources of encouragement. Wyoming is 
one of our most hopeful fields. 

As never before in your history you have been per- 
mitted to serve Utah these past two years. The hope 
of religious work there is in the children, and in a 
peculiar sense through careful work with them as in 
almost no other state. Whatever difficulties and obsta- 
cles may be found in other places, they are all present 
in Utah plus Mormonism. But splendid work is being 
done in that state, and under the sympathetic and in- 
telligent direction of its State President, Rev. Wildman 
Murphy, it is full of hope. 

Nevada is a problem in religious work as truly as in 
national and state administration. It is a state of men, 
and many of them are willfully perverse. But in this 
state a fine advance has been made. Four counties have 
been organized and begun work. The Southern Nevada 
Association, including the counties of Nye and Esmeral- 
da, better known to the outside world by the great min- 
ing camp of Goldfield, Tonapah, Rhyolite and Rawhide, 
has made a most auspicious beginning. Saturday and 
Sunday, May 23rd and 24th, saw the first attempt in the 
direction of organized Sunday-school work in that part 
of the state. Under the leadership of O, A. Erdman, a 
practising attorney of Goldfield, a fine program had been 
prepared, and the interest and codperation of the pastors 
and Sunday-school workers enlisted. Goldfield is a 
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great gold mining camp of 12,000 to 15,000 people, with 
only three church organizations and three Sunday-schools. 
The convention was well attended and the program was 
well sustained. 

Brethren, the Pacific Slope is a coming empire in 
itself. A new type of physical and intellectual manhood 
and womanhood is certainly arising within its territory. 
Out there most fathers and mothers have literally to 
look up to their grown sons and daughters, born and 
reared in that marvelous climate which not only grows 
the giant sequoia and the towering fir, but as truly a 
new physical man and woman. Perhaps even Burbank 
could not have succeeded as well east as west of the 
Rockies. But my question is—Shall this new type of 
men and women be as splendidly religious as it promises 
to be physical and intellectual? In a larger sense than 
perhaps some of us realize the affirmative answer to this 
question, if it comes, rests with you. Will you put in 
a strong, aggressive way, upon its growing life the stamp 
of God’s Word, His Christ and His Holy Spirit? Japan, 
China . and India, the mighty races of the Orient, lie just 
beyond, and here fringe upon the Anglo-Saxon and 
Occidental civilization. You have made a splendid be- 
ginning, and I congratulate you upon the work done. 
To wisely and strongly conserve and develop this be- 
ginning « ‘during the coming and succeeding trienniums 
will assure the triumphant victories of the Cross and 
the Christ. ss 
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To Be arin the greatness of the recent International 
Sunday-school Convention, held in Louisville, was indi- 
cated by: the cheerful willingness to concede freedom of 
expression — and action with regard to the entire lesson 
question, discarding wholly the idea of any one series be- 
ing regular and any other series being optional.—Dr. C. 
R. Blackall, Philadelphia, Penn. 


FRED A. WELLS,'Treasurer. 
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Report of the Treasurer. 
Frep A. Wetts, Cuicaco, ILL. 


In making this, my first report to you as treasurer of 
the International Sunday-school Association, I would not 
be true to the trust which has been imposed upon me, if 
I did not give thanks to Almighty God for the blessings 
which have come to me personally while trying to fulfil 
the duties of this office. 

I wish also to record my gratitude for the work of 
my predecessor, Dr. George W. Bailey, who, during the 
years which he served you as treasurer, drew about the 
office the atmosphere of Christian love and courtesy. I 
am sure none of you ever felt when you received a let- 
ter from him that you were being dunned for the pay- 
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ment of your subscription to the work. On the contrary, 
if your experience is anything like mine, it was that you 
were receiving a love letter from a dear friend, which 
made you wish that the amount you returned to him 
might be many times larger. It has been my ambition 
that in some small measure I might prove worthy of fol- 
lowing such a predecessor. 

I would, indeed, be ungrateful if I did not express my 
appreciation of the help our general secretary, Mr. Law- 
rance, has rendered me during the period in which J 
have been your treasurer. Not only has he collected a 
large amount by personal solicitation, but his counsel 
has been invaluable to me in the performance of my 
duties. 

In the office at Chicago we have a force of assistants, 
who, for consecration to their work, initiative in carry- 
ing it out, and mental grasp of detail, are not excelled 
by those employed in any great business in the country. 
Especially do I wish to commend Miss Ramsey, the office 
secretary of your treasurer, whose careful attention and 
accurate record enabled her to compile this report. 


I am sure in this wide world no man ever had the 
honor of serving a more loyal constituency than it is 
my pleasure to serve. Sometimes you have heard treas- 
urers of churches and other religious organizations bewail 
their experiences in connection with the collection of 
funds for the institutions with which they are connected. 
I wish to record here the fact that, during the time I 
have held the office of treasurer, we have not received 
one discourteous letter, or one that would indicate that 
the writer was not in full sympathy with the work. On 
the other hand, our faith has been strengthened by the 
letters full of Christian cheer, which we have received 
from time to time in response to our appeals. We are 
constantly called upon to remember the promise: “My 
God shall supply all your need according to His riches.” 
Not once during the Triennium has there been sufficient _ 
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bank balance, after our monthly bills have been paid, 
to carry us through another thirty days, yet God in His 
goodness has put it into your hearts to respond to the 
calls of your Treasurer, so that we are enabled to come 
to this convention without indebtedness. A few days 
before the treasurer’s report went to print, a check for 
$250 was received from a member of your Executive 
Committee from Vermont, accompanied by a letter full 
of love for the work, stating his regret that he could 
not attend the convention because his business block and 
two stores had been recently burned. His heart, however, 
was so full of love for the Master’s work and so full of 
confidence in the manner in which the work of this 
association is being carried on, that he found time even 
in the midst of the ruins of his business to send a check 
to the International Sunday-school Association because 
he knew the money was needed in order that our debts 
might be paid. Just before this report went to print, we 
received a check for $1000 from our good brother, 
Excell, who so magnificently leads the singing in this 
convention. This was the final check which enabled 
us to come up to this meeting with all bills paid and a 
small balance in the treasury. On five different occa- 
sions, when appeals were made to associations for the 
payment of their subscriptions, the amounts were assumed 
personally and sent to us by the respective members of 
your Executive Committee in those states. One good 
friend, after apologizing for the delay in the payment 
of his subscription, explained the same by saying that 
he had had sickness in his family during the entire winter, 
but that he was glad to be able to send us the amount 
in full. We may never know what a sacrifice this meant. 
A field worker in Ohio offered to double his subscription 
in time of stress if we would notify him. A Canadian 
member of your Executive Committee asked for a list 
of the subscriptions which had not been paid, and took 
the pains to investigate each one, reporting to us the 
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result, a valuable contribution of time from a busy man. 
At Christmas time a year ago we received a contribution 
from a primary class in Iowa, which they indicated they 
wished to be used for the work in the West Indies and 
for the colored people in the South. Again and again 
we have received letters containing expressions of inter- 
est in the work, good wishes for its success, and state-. 
ments that the writers’ great desire was that the checks 
enclosed might be for much larger amounts. For these 
evidences of your interest in the work, for your assurance 
that you are praying for its success, and for the prompt- 
ness with which you have responded to the appeals of 
your treasurer, he is profoundly grateful, for without 
this spirit on the part of our constituency, our work 
would be a failure. 

I feel that special mention should be made of several 
State Associations that responded to the call of your 
treasurer in order that we might come up to this con- 
vention without indebtedness. Upon this roll of honor 
are Louisiana, South Carolina and Texas» I wish also 
to speak with especial appreciation of the payment of 
pledges by associations in which there has been a strug- 
gle to maintain the local work. We know at what a 
sacrifice these subscriptions have been paid. 


At the Toronto convention, the total amount pledged 
for the Triennium just closing, including pledges for 
Japan and Mexico, was $65,138.50, and since that time, 
pledges to the amount of $7,474.50 were received, mak- 
ing the total amount of definite pledges $72,613.00. 
Because of misunderstandings by reason of which dupli- 
cate pledges were made, subscriptions to the amount of 
$1,965 were canceled. At the- bottom of each pledge 
card signed at the Toronto convention, is the following 
note: “While this pledge is regarded as having been 
made in good faith, it will not be considered a legal obli- 
gation.” For good and sufficient cause, therefore, pledges 
to the amount of $560 have been canceled without dis- 
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credit to the subscribers. Of the balance, your treasurer 
has collected the sum of $66,556.32, and since this Con- 
vention opened, $682 has been received on pledges, leav- 
ing uncollected the sum of $2,849.68, or less than four 
per cent of the entire amount subscribed. You will note, 
therefore, on reading the detailed report of the treasurer, 
that over $40,000 has been paid in in addition to the 
pledges made at Toronto. Of this sum, $6,750 has been 
received from life memberships, and over $7,000 of the 
amount has been paid by members of the Executive Com- 
mittee as special pledges in order that certain work, 
which it seemed imperative to do, could be accomplished. 
In this connection, special mention should be made of the 
$1,500 given by our chairman, Mr. Hartshorn, in order 
that Rev. Aquila Lucas might go to the West Indies 
and South America in response to the call for help from 
the needy Sunday-school interests there, and this in 
addition to the thousands of dollars he is expending 
annually in conducting conferences, tours about this coun- 
try, and paying office rent, and the salaries of clerks in 
connection with his office as chairman of the Executive 
Committee, a record of which is not included in the 
treasurer’s report, as the entire expense is a gift of Mr. 
Hartshorn to the International Sunday-school Associa- 
tion. A large part of the remainder has been received 
through the efficient work of our general secretary, and 
our able corps of field workers. 

It will be of interest for you to know that the number 
of state and provincial pledges made at Toronto was 63, 
of which 54 have been paid in full, leaving only nine 
upon which part payment has been made. The number 
of individual pledges was $481, of which 416 were paid 
in full, 32 in part, leaving only 33 upon which nothing 
has been paid. 

In closing, may I ask this great constituency not to 
think of your treasurer as a man who is just handling 
money which is sent in by you from time to time, not 
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to think of him as one in whose mind money is upper- 
most in connection with this work, but will you not try 
to think of him as one who realizes that he is handling 
gifts of love, as one who looks beyond the material things, 
and as he sees the engraved images on the bank notes 
which you have sent him, sees the face of Christ over- 
shadowing and dimming all else, and as this changed 
material thing goes on its mission in the hands of our 
general secretary and his noble band of field workers 
and secretaries, he sees the answer coming to the great 
Sunday-school world of that question uttered by the 
Greeks, “Sir, we would see Jesus.”” 
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Geo... MeArthur, . Special Y...\ervcwietedheras te aie vale & 5 00 
So Vi Comp udsiies shine «dss tac eee £60 VF LSCOR 
Village St. Mission, Hartford ................. 12 00 
S. H. Williams, Inter-Mountain Work........ 50 00 
S. H. Williams,’ Colored.f Work 2. .. iit gei sale 100 00 
SoH Villas) foc icteia  acleigis oe ville Or nee 50 00 - 
SH. Witiems, Special «.. ..sisc0i:¢ sedan ieee 50 00 
Prof. G. D. Watrous 
Miss Frances Walkley 
Expenses Marion Lawrance 
- 753 00 
BEA WUE ao oer aint isin sn ain bla) v onal etalenecatahh oi eS $330 00 
Bethel M. E. Sunday School, prise . aires 
Wie IR MECEOSD Ys cdi metsthaselne ose ae verde pee . 800 00 
Mrs. W. K. Crosby -. 380 00 
WT: bel s cav000 -» 3 00 
Wesley Webb ..........- recA Ls] 
Expenses, W. C. Merritt.. Vt) 25000 
ExpensesyS Mra iw SP YUSL es a(s dks a dw ote 25 00 
Expenses, Mrs. Bryner, Three Counties 30 00 
expenses; ~ Mrs. Barnes. «oi 050 siete toe Oe -- 5 00 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance .........s.....0% 25 00 6:50 
DISTRICT"OF COLUMBIA. «<0... 5 Stes See $390 00 ; 
Mrs, Wilbur &.. Crafts oi e0 cies rete 15 00 
Cavalry Baptist Sunday School, Washington, 
IMGRICOIGH. iad Hewett eneece's ai fet srsiarc Rema . 200 00 
Ww. 5 Lipscomb, Special o'ai.b0%s Bos! didie RVR E eke et 25 00 
J. FREISHEY | 6.5.5 bo o's od cere ois pos Sonate auaiaie Ene ee 15 00 
J. W. Reisner, Special ac CwawUNs . oh eee - 10 00 
Miss “Mi Po Shad © ox 'sis%s ise 's adsense st 2 50 
RixpenBesy Mrs.. Barnes ».. J aisteac sche vacteoerroniae 25 00 
Expenses, Ws - Cu Pearce» isccicne sive cok sce 60 00 
Hxpenses; Mrs. -Bryner «ss0os esas cicaos totaal 25 00 i 
= = ‘767 50 
FLORIDA 8. is. crtesterstets cum teh eaw ann we eriey sete $ 45 00 ; 
Rev. John E. Ford Slee Kyo oie Ww Rae Nie Oe OR ror ae - 10 00 
EL, CVGYOV ER Hes cle ea vis delle oN eo ema ONT . 80 00 
Dr. E. Van Hood, Special « Ligine caved 5 SRP ree ee 5 00 
Mageie H. Miller’ vite... e0een.. SMITE oR 3 00° 
Expenses, W.-C. .Peareeviwss. . ote onin.. ane 125 00 
Expenses, Mrs. Bryner .......... sobs ein vetaceleha tele 55 00 
- __ 273 00 
GEORGIAC PIG iiiscs 455 60 athe stone bo. a's eee $300 00. HGS 
Colored Association .............07 wa fare ae 2 17) 50 
Fannie’ Bollinger os. ino wise hss shin ysie be eicen tee 5 50 
, First Cong. Sunday School, Atlanta ......... 15 00 
Mrs. Thos... Moore «< 3000 a8 oSPROSe. RA i= «DOO t=5 
Frank L, Mallary, Colored Work...... ae peat 100 00 
Frank L. Mallary, Adult Work............... 20000 | 
Dr. WeeRY Toliver (i... 02660. succes oes tc 0 ae enn 
Dre CATE IW aber ic clicce%s arteries dies aye eee ocave EGWZO) 
IW. S.°Wihitam: osc. seca se techn vee bis eltaeeM 20 00 


Expenses, Mrs. Barnes, Atlanta Association.. 20 00 
Expenses, Mrs. Barnes, A. S, Parks.......... 200 ‘Fy 
Expenses, Mrs, Barnes, Atlanta Union......... 40 00 1M 
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Expenses, Mrs. Barnes, R. F, Archer......... 5 00 
Expenses, Mrs. Bryner, Atlanta Association... 40 00 
Se TS. SPY TICE cee ss ocean vesessvvctulde 25 00 


Expenses, Mrs. Bryner, Macon Association... 4 50 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance, Macon Ass’n.... 6 00 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance, Atlanta Ass’n... 60 00 
ERI WN on Gree PTCAL CO 515.5 2 oF. ook orate olde alee 25 00 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce, Atlanta Meeting.... 8 60 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce, Atlanta Association.. 40 00 one 
-_———— 0 


HAWAII: 
Fron... bee,. Pt meitwia plait aia Aeliw dole cars.v ok eR OAS $ 30 00 
RE Sl cals elo s\e'sls Sit-evne eve vecnnns tba8 10 00 
MEN OUE s Siateclcss o.5ino pices eee vewenwes seein d's 10 00 
on, al el 10 00 
SO UMECEMEIUCHTE oS icc sin\e sisie osc ee vicevy dtl’ theo 10 00 
CE TEMEIRIEME ON A chal cale coc dolce vcleees ¢yv.es CC ed cle 10 00 
eM TITILOT, cin ys civ cc's © vive weve 0,0 ore vie'ey 0 2 10 00 
a RIEL WEISS ae TOES CUES ade whe 5 00 
PRMD ew ilieslcerncesigvnesevess pee oh 5 00 i 
- 100 00 
DEP Re EMECME Re (asta. 5.0/0 Vole taievs'e's ciese,n\aveesece ve vucvc cele $ 75 00 
TES se ois wo eichaieip.siv 0 0 'ejv-0- oes ewicie nies Gee - 10 00 
RMI UAT, cc cen sss bce vciccviever savin oe 20 00 
Notus C, E. PETIECENG wicislerasin Wine Bauerek t MEW ES Levels 1 00 
Ee, Go NECTTICE. ... 0 eccvehveversaves 103 72 
Expenses, W. C. Merritt, Ada County......... . 15 00 
Expenses, W. C. Merritt, Canyon County..... 10 00 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance .............sse0% 25 00 
MEODGNEGSPUMIIS, BYyMer. ...acccecccceucssecves . 25 00 
Expenses, Mrs. Bryner, Boise ........2.....005 10 00 
Ixpenses, Mrs. Bryner, Nampa .............+. 311 
Expenses, Mrs. Bryner, Shoshone ............ 2 65 mi i 
isis vel RS. ar) Se er ee Peet Mii. baa $3,000 00 
RT MV OEE ADA csasrcree srerecveacdeeted oe este 300 00 
POET ALLISON, se 010i ¢ini0-0'0r0: o «\o\arcieieie e evwrete"eree 15 00 
ae Anderson ..... Tank axe-bteres oar ete MISTI 91 eel sin he 15 00 
MRIMICEE Sp) 21) skola acarorcioyalsscssie: oso 6.6 wie wie eleva dete 3 00 
WV eee EC Ae Ly ATILOIG «0.6.0 venietcrerersrore'e altield 15 00 
TOTO Vawecccescdecscccddnenceve eddies 30 00 
ED MEMS TOOCUITICZD,. 5 oo as. oc © civic viclelerelernrersiore eftiele 15 00 
Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner ..........eseeeseee 75 00 
Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner, pene Pedieeera naewe 100 00 
Prof, RUBS Burgess ...... 3 RRP EO CeCe ae 15 00 
UN et POG BET p ESOLTY. «5.0 cos ce ccncle nad cle's » oldie 3 00 
Mr. and Mrs. J. A. mre ccages.: BCH e Lee took i 8 00 
OR SERERRO UB OL oo 'cisie ene neo 0's ROS US Assia awh ene i 5 00 
J. Melvin Bloker ............ Aint celta aed 5 00 
Res STI LEI SLI OE ia, wales Silelbie'e ocleledivle heeele 9 00 
PS MMIPS IELTS Cool Aerts eyes snoverecoresatecyiaterar sl gic veime ne ass 6 00 
PAVOMII COUNCY voice es.« ad sias'e ole Vie danes 6 oP Ae 8 00 
A Ll Ee eer sere oa“ FAR TRIE « alekina ds « 3 00 
Rage ORT See ateynie ot inisis. 6 cise. wainciejeeie vee kv s dvs 5 00 
Cook County, Special Contribution for Office 
BURNILUTG sw oss fb Ae. lo BU PZOORLO, 
Cook County, Special Contribution | DitHontd. oll 425 00 
Cook County, Account Rent of Offices....... 1,283 25 
David ni COOK 5 6s... die vabhibtarelet, «31 05)000).00: 
David C. Cook, Special Contributions: ....... 280 00 
David ron MOOK; MICXICO 0's os: 0s0ye) 9 we 0 we oka airotes 100 00 
SePnty. COPE MIIIIS) . LALIT. ote TROT Ele «0 15 00 
MRR MES GS 1CN eee ares grec: p.sie oie. os wove) o EUG Melee s sled 75 00 


fa Memory of Blizabeth “Rebinaoii “Chitten- 
den, Primary Work ...-...ssseseeeeeeeee 100 00 
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College Sunday School, Wheaton, West 


IndlessHWork) ung vomuds ehiaatee v5 PO chat a ee 15 00 
Wins) Cys Clark 5 ans 906 a0 0's wan yl os Ie eee 3 00 
Rev. G. T. B. Davis, Colored Work SEG WR 25 00 
Leslie J. Dodds, Special. oo... cece ees bles 25 00 
B. OL Bixieell:, 2s sysawdprchiseltfee dnzeelan ee ee 590 00 
Englewood First M. E. 8. S., Chicago....... 5 00 
First Pres. S..S.wG@hicago arnaita.. et eeeoes 10 00 
Ao BP. Gagiord | soitatenss ds wisi. Stee ee 15 00 
Gt Bh Bea so are Satie: ala he eiwadtaae cha Wa 15 00 
Sis) Ae IOLA ERO Saiirevee,. aheconeivedercieiendeleiotelete ieneae 30 00 
Mrs. MaRySRh . EEUTSE |. o:a:nia/ieveve/cicie'el:sialalere aRteenene 15 00 
FL, Ps GLa ES des ae evs wale aioe arate 15 00 
A. iP. QEAGC A Sere belo arenas 6 20 
WB, Wacobes. ic esvnes Aa 75 00 
W. B. Jacobs, Mexico . 300 00 
W. B. Jacobs, Special . 75 00 
A. M. Kenney Peet vou 15 00 
W. D. Kimball, Elgin Rally Day Offerings 45 94 
Wee BCI Dall th. Hae ectarstele c's star seralalccnet hotaes 3 00 
Cc. W. Knapp ... 30 00 
P. P. Laughlin 15 00 
John W. Leonard 15 00 
H. T. Lay 30 00 
L. I. Mace 3 00 
G. W. Miller 24 99 
PARENTS (RDURES > Je inranianinionneh 75 00 
A. H. Mills, Colored Work 50 00 
A. J. McDermid ........ 9 00 
BD. Ee iINGNOIS. aries a. s ohne 300 00 
Frances Neeland, Japan ..... 2 00 
WaoiGy $Roaree! sani, dels steele ol SRE eo 75 00 
W. C. Bearce, Colored, Workanicaitn . sit ie 50 00 
PR SING, TULITT ta vers Potato ciate stele iain’ s os joleiis erercys eletere ete 15 00 
Presb ypenian gO, Sa) DOGG a. cearactavencracverstoioiel 10 00 
Mr, and Mrs WBS PAE AS SWS ieiarei diet wen eee 15 00 
W RSPB CA TICKS pat escpoyeyo(sussacercloisiaunie tole beir els inte 2) 30 00 
Mr. Cariiidirss Wy, OB. BunGlerys pacemakrientele= x 45 00 
DEY JIE RRGOMED sis nrdacivsig eo bamieoho vines 30 00 
A. VW ARO SOCTATIS Pie sefals ease ciassiniciexe tant mie lS «tla é 15 00 
oD sES U ARE BUDD. oc sssrarviovialecranoseh fever Perera acl Sane 30 00 
De TS ABC SSN SO. Ko f0.0,0 & ini svinvercialdle ae Ee 3 00 
Mrs. Mary W. Schermerhorn ...........-.0+/ 6 00 
Ao WA GSANIGEr (JSC: Sass, <ceteh. aye sienee fate 3 00 
Lymangil VOR. cus sijidnuwss dee cgeunts cece 30 00 
F. A. Wells and Family ...... eae dpe ess - 1,500 00 
F. A. Wells, West Indies), ...... issih lt. frets 100 00 
F. A. Wells, Special Contribution........... - 100 00 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce, Lake Geneva....... ~ 65 00 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce, Christian Mission- 

ALVASOCICLY, <. <5 paelessin taviewew essa twiniseopiemxd atte 8 00 
Services, W. S Pearce, Cook County Saale aaa 10 00 
Services, W. . Pearce, Special Meeting, Chi- 

CABO: Bb sia hein wim wiacsjapsrarernrs ioniamenetel pioteroarteralontare F 10 00 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce .........% s). £otnede 11 50 
PIS PCHSSSHMEMISH: COMK 6.4/0 civic iarssarateletulatercrateataiate 3 72 
Expenses, Mrs. Bryner, Chicago Primary 

Gh) oC See On esate clam sti fa ae sainadh, 8 00 
Expenses, Mrs. Bryner, Livingston “Co haces 8 00 
Expenses, Mrs. Bryner, niet oe Meetings, 

PONIES, Astle sonvecocsjs voxssoieurisposetsyecore Ce eS 6 50 
Expenses, Mrs. Bryner, Rally Day, German 

M. BE. Church, Pekin:.......... 5 00 
Expenses, Mrs. Bryner, West ane Discussion 

ClasspiGhicagsoy si35)0.ossecn wee 10 00 


Expenses, Mrs, Bryner, Morton Township 
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NOPEEUREIEMIGIE clas cio esos ee cee red ceadedeee 2 50 
Expenses, Mrs. Bryner, Edgar County. 25 00 
Expenses, Mrs. Bryner, Eureka ...... 3 22 
Expenses and Services, Mrs. Bryner. 91 00 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance ......... Ne 25 00 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance, Elgin.......... 30 00 

-————— 13,424 92 
INDEAMISTERRITORY 2... ccc i cece teenies ese $12.00 
Expenses Marian Lawrance 20 00 
Expenses Marion Lawrance, Checotah....... 9 01 
-—- 41 01 
SSL SS gs US le ne ee $600 00 
For Work in Mexico, by W. H. Elvin....... 199 99 
Elementary Department RPE De FOE OME RR aS 75 00 
Bie ena Mess re eee APCHOY. 6. cece et eee 6 00 
DEP Aare SALE WIAD v0 ic tne ness cena vcreeecnes 6 00 
Josh Beasley ...:.... PCE. PE OT RRO Ets 80 00 
ida) "Bartel. .'.... WOPOGR EFS 5 5665045 505055%05 5 00 
Bo PEE, MOITEOTE. wan cccvevecicce SI AS | RP ee ea te 1 00 
IMPARTED R55 05 5.2 554565505 caer ed eevene 6 00 
LED OI Te oO Wy gee eS A ee 30 00 
TC OIIINOUG Freed cress eaisasomecreces 9 00 
A CEMEMOTOLZ = wiv’ is o'e'ere eee vcd eer ervaeebece 6 00 
Riv ane Mrs, GC; -H.. Gibbs. ...csiveeveccvaees 6 00 
irs eb, GlOssbrenner i .isssisccess os vadis 6 00 
eee oF Seer SU OCU IE ICC Ei ger 30 00 
CE a Se eee nar 6 00 
Dips) Sreaenman, Mexico... .cccsevesisscecs 1 00 
ee RNIBON OG sy CaN eek beet e eee tess state eae 3 00 
AA UAP Dey (opreh, eC ce aon no ea 6 00 
PRUE MOPMS Se AA GS kaa T Tees s este setenv ase’ 30 00 
Josiah Utorris, Special .....0.ccrscccevevvces 5 00 
Mr. ane irs. J. A. MeMath.... ore iio. 3 00 
Ue OOMMISOR UM, SPecial icc ieee csp ctcccces 1 00 
Pe HIE UT is Cx sibs ere ceeded cae ese ee ahee 9 00 
esbyterian S. S., Plymouth ............... 5 00 
Mippe kG orterield css iicecicieccecaaes 7 00 
Richmond S. S. Association................. 75 00 
PATA SOROS reve eee e eS. TI eS 9 00 
fig to oh Ozh Cy Se NA er ee 5 00 
Mrs. Clarence Selby RL CeIn adic tol top bon tas 2.165 
ee NC ne eee ee 300 00 
Mrs. G, A. Wells, PDACIAL s..5car sss arson aoe 5 00 
Expenses W. C. Pearce, Christian Sunday 

Seneol, Indianapolis. .sciccccccescccscses 15 00 
EDRDRTADe, MIVV 1 Cre PCATCO. 0 icine ee eee veewee eles 16 00 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce, Chautauqua........ 25 00 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance, Winona Sum- 

THOS CDOOR STi cise ec eeS caste ress is 100 00 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance, Huntington Co. 0 00 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance, Marion County. 20 00 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance, Evansville.... 15 00 
Expenses and Services, Mrs. Bryner....... 50 00 
Expenses and Services, Mrs. Bryner, Winona 

MiMDeR SCHOO s ce usledercedaaticcedadccedes 35 00 
MxHon ses MING. Merritt. ...ccescsrveedenrass 35 00 
ER PENSCS AN ALUICASe «op06: Ob a TE 4 SUN I 25 00 
Expenses, NIPSMADATHOS YL i ele ee ee ste iaE 35 00 

-————.__ 1,879 14 
LOW site Mestatth tal ticlelel wie ei os ots ole ole Fa Sete leer «ia » $600 00 
CE, ‘Ainley, ERPOSACOT os scncarmelessie-ese Bik aicn aapints 100 00 
TMM EMOMECISE < aaa WN dle ice adndasrareae viele sabes ‘ 5 00 


Oe MUTUAL, «cieiviwlersiarsvetd Rb Gir uial alata the ahdtne ete: ohdtet AE 15 00 
Pek GEOPZeSEIUMPH LEY ..-..cvieeriosawsiawwe sees s 15 00 

DES TIANZCR isle sc veesss Oe Deen 10 00 
e F. Loh el oo een eo SAR OD ESE 30 00 
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J. 2... Hardin, Colored Work. 0.13.) se0ssueneaee 
Be) Mifohell | .:. .. 204 aseck- ween cane 
Primary Ue Department, “Ripley Congregational 
TYOCY occ oe chesioSn eRe + 

Primary "Department, Ripley Congregational 
, Lolored Work stake. .caneiwatent. ome 

Primary "Department, Ripley A eee 
8. Bi, “West Indiés:2. G. ccs rest passe 
Mrs, JaJ.chichardson <.. . <<< .<< deme pwean ata 
Wm. Tackaberry os oddidicisut's Somiesieitat £8 ‘ 
SPA C6 TOO. ig od Sa ste e's ceed on ee eee een Nee 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce, Clear Lake Summer 
SCHOAL G § o's + > 0.0 0.0.0, pla hd « slefee Miele oe v type ee 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce, Pastors’ Conference 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce;... |i oenilinee: ee. 4 
Expenses, Mrs, Bryner ....-sssscc.55ssmeiale 
Expenses, Mrs. Bryner, Clear Lake Summer 
FICHE Saher cece se bys 05.5 hile gle gue 
Expenses and Services, Mrs. Bryner......... 
Tixpenses, wire, Hames” vos iseckccstedaseaee 
Expenses, Mrs. Barnes, Atlantic City Meeting 
KANSAS. Faia ain ois vies s eres les edie eee ache sano ncuee ; 
Spécial Contribution <....;,.0.s:mesieboade et 
Primary; Department ‘.,......%...aasmeeet dite 
Hl. BArTEHOlaMew sce scents cecdb usec eee 
By, Ft: TAPE OIMCr .% os sae ts cai sg eras ce nese me 
B RY Be at aa rs Unsmaecuccaes ss tees A 
C.. H. Jseley: ...... paretarers ate Pie cated ace : 
OT" VRRATIEY | is cates’ ely c'ete cua iovertatr a a sietaiain alee 
C. C. sai. MM Kessinger o2 iscsi esec nse s wee 
Ja8:. Hay Dittle, Mexico |. ..cc5s. sc 9s bee 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Lowdermilk ........0% 10.44. 
> Ale QMer ss. eles cals cle cecsaqee ds ge DEES 
Ph. (Ac VOR lacie dona canis oll aa ere ine Gaetan oem 
Topeka Sunday School Union .............. Bs 
Us As OMIOIMOD Son ies ue seine cas ceecu gaa totes C 
FU. ME. WV RIEO iso vies save cuisine 522 eeeREOMEN ET 
Expenses and Services, Mrs. Bryner........ F 
Pizpenkas sw. CC. Pearce: o05.5 see sens eee een 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance ........ ere yas tens 
KENTUCKYE? 2.0. 7. Nivatelb Air ene oe ie sistant pie Fr 
C. A. Casperke .........2. ab hin sts Aor On Ont” 
DM, 3.) lark... as meatdra ay tavarrat a iatete » olstdony fats he 3 
J; "Siirevey Durham s.isc sess seeds woese SPs. pa 
BY, Ase MOM se ace a's 9,6 vregiere Sigh EM eA Eo Rete > 5 ibteeteeield 5 
E. A. Fox, Colored Work......... stereey acs ee 
TAIN” INV MET UNCLY 0c ec aie pic acess eubiatalannia Wale erate 
Mrs. Jennie K. Hill...... b(shidid «chee iate ate Sek rald e 
Lucy” Mahan... « sjitesjeeh esc POD RL iro iO a ‘i 
BE. Y. Mullins; Special icsuunt.. wngiieitine sae 
Miss Mary Moore, Special.............+4+ alee 
Sue B. Scott, Mesicors . yacciii. .0c ok + teeerabatolene 
Sue B:aScott ...:..,. it saeieatcue oi ates ceite naan A 
WOON iSHItES Sec ec ke cece ess atc SOPRIE ; 
John Stites, Inter-mountain “Work BEeeKe dol 
Bye IN. iwoodrutt, Mexico.,.... s+. -selemiaen 5 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance................. 
AUXPCUSPES, HAVE, Co. POATCOs ccs. a cas unseen 
LOUTSUAINGSY thisws.c ssa sins sa § adiacal) deen aera ey 
Special Contribution from Association...... 
BoC. Weer. «sca. meAtealere tesa cs leaps Gace augoveh dele ecuiaes te 
PANO ON: UNIQIIO.s crchaisvetg syle's bette ben euaeate rate 


Ss. W. Miller. Mieke pg Sule) Paks Fis esra ES eats 


1,246 25 


2,018 03 


1,413 65 
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Teepeneees Dims, TATNOS. . 26.6.2 ccs cieee + wees 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance................. 
PCE AO PCATCO Lo. es cbs ameccveves 
ERIN, * CSTVNICY |. 0's. os 0's oe ol 0 00.2000 90 
Expenses, Mrs. Bryner, Bunkie............. 
Expenses, Mrs. Bryner, Crowley............. 
Expenses, Mrs. Bryner, Lake Charles........ 
Expenses, Mrs. Bryner, New Orleans....... 
Hxpenses, Mrs. Bryner, Monroe.............. 
Expenses, Mrs. Bryner, Shreveport......... 
Expenses, Mrs. Bryner, New Orleans......... 


Dp 
Baptist Sunday School, Yarmouthville....... 
PEPRECICME SEG Oc G io cideccccesseccvcescaces 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance................ 
ee ak ct) aad US 2389 0) 


PEATEMIONEIR, Gieis a.5'2 5's Nielcis oc scene SAAS Pi te 
Manitoba Delegates ......... rs Sirgen dot Fe 
CAMA a che AUT (CS exe's ss cca ss v0 s ss.csacecck’s 
SeRRRIMTLS LEU) “Silly al dleely, <.9,0.0.0:p. 0.9.0 ohx'e «a eceuecopecrrs 3 
See MIEMNEEEDAL IR, Uae g  o\0. e's: 0's 0.8 9 «oo psaisiatpinaateys ¢ % a 
IMEI ES ofa la's'e se 's'e'e'e es 5's 6 a > pinnae 0.0 ¥ Cone 
eee SMO, POPeCIAl’.. eect cc etl ere eye 
Doxpenses, W. C. Merritt.......:...... oF 
Expenses, Mrs. Barnes............. 
Pipenaes,. irs. BYYMeLr, oo. accccssie ty nne 


WA sepclenisic calc a eee teas Lebrinrer ingen evscr 
Bible School, Ashton. : 
Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Dorr 
Charles W. Dorsey, Inter- Mountain. 
Charles W. Dorsey, Adult Work.. 
Miss Nellie Miller............ 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance. 
Expenses,, Mrs--Barnes ..........:..0.- 
Expenses, Mrs. Barnes, Pr, George Co. 
Expenses, Mrs. Baier. eee ee ca 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce, Baltimore Conter- 

IMEC vials cce Gs sles ele ne pes Se a tea 


MASSACHUSETTS ... 
Charles A, Boyd .. 
Hamilton S. Conant . 
ni er On ESS A Se eae 


eee 


Crombie St. Sunday-school, Salem.......... 
Clarendon St. Baptist Sunday- reemg Boston. 
Sarah R. eat Se EAS OR EACL DER AER Tore 
PIM DIE V IBS! voles eleic.vic.s viviniee 04 naaaceesce 
First Bay tist icarch, RGAE Votes 2s tenes 
Spe eo (0 TN GN So Sl mar re re ge 

RMN EMEISEN GY <Iuts Wiaie'e s cis c's) ss's.2 2.0 8 clonic /ereyeca.e 
Firat M. E. Sunday- school, Witehburg.:.. 5... 
Rev. wt Monte Goodyear... Fires le eae oath Ses 
Ww. RETR PANO OR oS testis Sie Dayana seven ae 
Ww. N: ‘Hartshorn, Colored Work........... 4 
WwW. N. fartshorn, West Indies........... Si se 
W. N. Hartshorn, West Indies, Special....... 
Mrs. MU SREIATISNOF 3.2255 sanace sss ae Awe 
win L ) B. Holmes .......... Perec e erat ae 
DONE BS Se MECICO Eo. ec eescne Dito ce® iatescigia . 
PUG ae PEACE DTLOLG 8a)s 6 occ o'b'e w oie gw micig eigie » mee 
AMIE ALL AISCE! iciclelele’s vivivicocleecicc scavcedeecs 


516 15 


648 00 


820 00 
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Wivsses, do, .Mayvuew” .. <.c.. +s) tgp eens tae . 
Rey. Acne, OS200d os. 5)5<.si6.0.c  \nveis\ovatenereinreeeaieaenaie 
er Ey PSEOIRG us.oio «a's 5» wis site ot ec hiete tc eer ae 
A. ©, 'Stote, Mé6xice" 0100s. 5 oycayaeete mimepataremane 
Park St. Cong. Sunday-school, Boston....... 
Mrs: Mary Pastor’ .:.0 cn ducene bolus siti Baier fi 
Ruggles St. Baptist Church, Boston.......... 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian S. S., Boston..... 
St. Paul’s M. E. Sunday- rAgbODt, POY TN opel tia ays 
So) A. SPORWSr Book see enc piemicm creer cierel praia 
Second Church, Dorchester PR tie Ose plate 
TAUCY, (GN BO als «ace. oun 9/8 love jnivtuiaerr raheem wietetens tia 
Trinity M. E. Sunday-school see aleve teieaue ete ecanemene 
PAVINS El neV ISU. oon sie > vig neejsieusiy es esate eho 
Union Cong. Sunday- school, Winthrop. .i. 2.0 
TAY 5, Rico. RC LREUEIEN: (90S gins ora tee 88 Hon, emote aitsss sien tere 
Expenses, a8 Cy TSTTICE Tota sacs > «aan 
Expenses, C. Pearce, Wadsworth Bible 

Class, Se euion Rip hacbyeole tele ie ce eletar ciel islo tents ae 
Pepenses, Ay. ©. FE CAPCO ia cs croc wele.te nee eres 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce, Cong. be pele cic 

ents, Union; BOS 05.50 0a tears 0 epaere . 
Expenses, Mrs. Barnes, Worcester.......... 
Expenses, W. N. Hartshorn SAIS SOG nic 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance ............+. ap 


WUIGRIGIAINIE. fees. eis eerste sete tec ais ernie Mister nls ers wa elenenann at 
LO WOR A RATED 8 S05 v cot occ s sun in ea a) supe paint oe 
Ann Arbor Presbyterian Sunday-school...... 
Me Ed. EVOHOM NES TOO CRT. Leisasioy seus 4, aicieteverurersts toltis tamer 
ie EA AUREEENOOEL ZR neues oo colsitste on hoxe pie oe 
oA ES SOARES: st. Sisttyc wim ocolareitie tue sen oe © 21 c] aie eee 
aA:, Eve MEOEMRINA. asc Sheree. +o ore x. aie on ole iataian Sumalene aera 
INGIM1G Ott ain cose m5 ate wore he carina eee Ae onto aa 
Clavudere ce, Speeial: sioukis coeses ecsce en «Stee 
Mrs; Albers: INAMICIS. ov sta cmuse Wetec 
Mrs FRPAR SD OW Ne foc Arai en secs! wares meet 
EA, BOWING SUG ona a alte ereee é 
E. Main St. Baptist Sas es Jackson. 
Free Baptist Sunday- -school, Hillsdale. 
Mrs. Julia C. Higbee, Colored Work... 
MrsinC i Elerrony Japan: ose sic thie 
Edward Hutchins, Special . 
ge ihr. CES PCUSPDIE tetevele ee siete 
S. B. Harvey .... 
Howard L. Holmes . 
Leslie C, Lawrence 
Mrs. John L. Moore 
Harry S. Myers ..... 
F. A. Montgomery . 
TES LONE walls cin teueteusiete ae oes 
EK. K. Mohr, Special . 

E. S. Palmiter .. 


©; W... Thompson: 5c cscs. ss 

MEN AECL veiv'> sia; stetedechacouiuenye She 
BH. K. Warren, Colored Work........... 
resis NUR, EAI eo TE hth ccevonane ey 
BR. a Warten, (West Indies 205 ie inieces osm ae 
BE. Warren, Inter-mountain Work........ 
KE. a Warren, Special ........ witeidetecn ee a ape ane 
Charles K. Warren, Special........ Seger . 


8,229 02 
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MICHIGAN—Continued. 
Expenses and Services, Mrs. Bryner, Lake 

Orion Bible Conference ..............005. 62 00 
Expenses, Mrs. Bryner, Wayne County...... 25 00 
HUEXPEMRCMIMATS, BSYYNCL 2.0... ccc ce beeen cceceh 25 00 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce, Baptist Assembly... 75 00 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce, Detroit Ass’n...... 15 00 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce, Grand Rapids Ass’n. 11 00 
eEepemeees WV. 1, FORTCE .... «64 sesire «om nwo 25 00 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance, Wyandotte.... 5 00 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance, Wayne County. 10 00 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance, Detroit........ 20 00 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance, Adrian........ 23 08 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance, Baptist Sem- 

MIMI PETIETSODIG occ ck tcc aeycnachacpetes 13 50 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance, Kalamazoo.... 31 00 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance ..........+..... 25 00 

RU meas cc i sd ccccec ences #ovitend s¢< $150 00 
Central Baptist Sunday-school, Minneapolis. . 15 00 
Mrs. H. G, Harrison ..... , 30 00 
Expenses, Mrs. Bryner. ; 25 00 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce .. 50 00 
Expenses, Mrs. Barnes 25 00 

MISSISSIPPI ......... .- $225 00 

Charles F. Boger os 10 00 
L. A. Duncan ... 15 00 
James Faulk ........ mone 1 00 
Expenses, Hugh Garvie: Merkin eo. 5 ean 40 00 
Expenses, Mrs. Bryner. GOD) DOTS i ER teny anes 50 50 
Expenses, NBERURATTION TS ooo sce c cles ules 6 eeeiuat 25 00 

MONTANA cnet Gin AO DEIR CeO SOR IEOonD a $225 00 
PeeOM Ea. NOTTICE | oe ces sapien sicysueeele © cue 142 66 
MiORMESRENITS ISP VNED oli. ke cece sac esns 15 00 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance ............+... 25 00 
Expenses, W. C. Merritt, G. W. Miles........ 5 00 

UE See els dacleny.5 2 eye 0 Sjss aise wr an sin ise oye $600 00 
ay PEMEOPSATION cc, ce stcs estes cette cose 30 00 

IT iievceecc ss os ccge yee taateap? 8 00 
Parkville Presbyterian Sunday-school....... 15 00 
Rev. Mosheim Rhodes, Special .............. 5 00 
Se REIERC MR ale. scrote el eidie ets sic panna reaeveye 3 00 
REECE cad ciie ses coesccncccetcece 5 00 
CEI MEMO UEOOIO elec vec sacescdectslcceecece's 12 00 
PURER GR EMITS OSV YNCL |... cece cee cece cece 25 00 
Pxpenses, Marion Lawrance ...........++5:+. 70 00 
MIRPOUMES EEN. FP CATCE 66s. cece lente 5 00 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce, Ministerial Alliance, 

poriay Bu (th Ree Gare od UO OL IB ODO heres 16 20 

NEBRASKA .......... Tees tae teased ts sere $400 00 
RPSEED PEAS SIC II ci, 'c' e's co's 's'a.e.s'0 ese 0.0 e's Looe en 25 00 
John D. Haskell, Special ........... pantry Reereen 100 00 
PEG EIAORBON Aiisiirs cess cs sobs st yece dees op 1 00 
Rive RAR EE CLEING esos cs less e cay PS eee é 1 00 
i TO eae Se ta hs rt 15 00 
Expenses, “ae RARER, AA kant ate hayes eG 35 00 
eMC RMOR ENTS. IT VICL 66. e)s oie chee cle oh 0,012 biel 30 00 

NEW BRUNSWICK ............-- 00ers CREA . $450 00 

WEEE PREP LPOERTLNNN 29 ciel ooh e)od 2 aol si g'elel hie PEGA RAS z 75 30 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce ....... marae Se obic 7 45 00 
Expenses, Mrs. Bryner ......... Sa eee ans 30 00 


Expenses, Mrs: Barnes’... oc seece seeder eos 35 


187 


7,124 08 


295 00 


366 50 


412 66 


789 20 


607 00 


635 30 
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NEWFOUNDLAND © se US iileces sw steies overs Ste OEE 
Samuel Harnis. 4.) . seeds... onl.» W6Gheuen 


NEW. HAMPSHIRE «66006000 ,ccssnacages see tee 
W...G."Bverett. ct hea ohritd ianns wea ats a 
Edwin B. Stiles ........ A ios Rh nik hc ee: 
Roger ‘BH. | Thonmipsorm heuivs Rae tae. eieaien mena 
Roger #. Thompson, Special ..............s. 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance ................ 
Expenses; Mrs, | Barnes’ 0000). 020i eek Ae 


NE Wid ERSEY) ois. «cysciernetd bite carson eens erry aan 
To Work in rn oy ot OLS... tae As ee 
Philip ‘Gases \igisass tad ste de cb hoe odidelee hee 
Rev. Edward G. “Reaa SAK bok ioacks donc eee Ah 
Mra... Oliver’ S. ; Wilson. 2.024524 vielen cw oie 
Ost WHEMPEOEL, BOOCISL 6 oc s'iccinss calecinlee eee 
Eixxpenseés,'¢ Mrs. Barnes . oa). ssw atdielelaisc eld eaale 
Expenses, Mrs. Barnes, by Mrs. Barnes..... 
Expenses, Mrs. Barnes, Passaic County..... 
Expenses, Mrs. Barnes, Summer School...... 
Expenses Ow CoP eaxrce: tice J ciastcds Coreen ae 
Expenses; Mrs,  Bryner. ...c‘sswates oC ee cetera 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance ............2+-5 


NEW eV OBC oe a osis io 'b'e nrole ors sy stars wteie sveuets ¢.kraiewetank Daa 
Frimary Depertment’ °i.sccveis2. as erie 
Hugh 2D. FAUCHINCIOSS Siew sass cae oe ere 
Dia Vie | BIBES: alas Side ie cc boats cto tatotetctote toes iva ucla 
Baptist Sunday-school, Homer.............. 
AnGrew?) Mi POW O25 oi obi it a we wae 
Prank 2) sSsROWD Mi 2:66:06 20 184 69,2.55410'9 4 se ORE 
PTankesliseer OW" ted case sis esas sen eta 


Mred” Cr, Barney eile s.c's ote site le bit Arpiatee tee Oe 
Rev.) Wis. BLOWN oss sg.aree + er spe ee peers 
PAU NOASS sores ater ste’ s ole eselste maeierale win eters ate 
Rey. Fas) Dy vORaAdsey) 34). 0.25 seknuess lasso ac sate 
ede Baptist Khel -school, Lockport... 

‘as Ria’ Wie 8a bra aE stellahe chthe ote l ste loo TURNS tnoneh valet one ana 


A Friend Pebye Sie ate eo ath 0G: o'o'o > epee RinieGey « aaenne 
Bie WW GEV EY Soa atclote tials» 1 te bie ree so etetyielors ual aaron 
Mrs, ‘Anna L,: (Greentmarn 3.0505, 505 atime 


ny Hoenn SDA SACOG SIE we é 


'Y. 
William G. Lightfoot Wot 5 ba. Re tetererereva ne ene 
DUA /Cr- OSEVANIGEY® o.5¢ ere :ahavaceyserecetaite yo calevale te RIES 
SIMIC ATTIBN Lesa seein sat ceo eee nee ee 
Co MBL: GR AGCEOrSOn® 65. 'o0.fole ioe 1eroters fe oe'o os ipa a A 
Presbyterian Sunday-school, McGraw ...... 
EST (Gee eAP EGS Nis ois, osob->'s love v aie 0s ba ote naan 
Mr. and, Mrs. A. °J, Rumsey ices. sass sees 
James Scoville ......... Rlevetenans PE PPHE RA T 15 " 
NETS, “Re Vie CE WOOK: \ocerelefensretare' svete oto Sucmapauens ehie 


IOV. Co Ae SDAIN 62S he ie wie ot over erases) Ore) ieee ; 


TOG JAC SORES eetles o.0s aa oe Seer eek GBs 
Wi, S.ayior “oe ares oe Senor sera) ppnane va: GRA . 


Cr i ee err tae 


Bred’ § watts sc. s6sscc eco eee “Se 
MVallace "WESTON, TUE cs sic oe telcmne nro s Hiei 


$225 00 
30 00 


$300 00 
75 ; 


815 00 


457 00 


2,155 75 
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NEW YORK—Continued. ' 
Migs Ge WVillard, MEXICO. .eccccvecceccvcnads 100 00 


Expenses, Mr. Lawrance, Kings" County... 2% 50 00 
Expenses, Mr. Lawrance, New York Training 
SL is bo tenis ase 0 0:0 01030: 0.9) Siec0, e1evexe,s) Sms OTM 25 00 
Expenses, Mr. Lawrance, Brooklyn Ass'n. 50 00 
Expenses, Mr. Lawrance, Utica Ass’n....... 82 00 


Expenses, Mr. Lawrance, Rochester Ass’n... 25 00 
Expenses, Mr. Lawrance, New York City... 50 00 
Pxpenses, Mr. Lawrance, Hamilton Sem- 


SIRE MMUNON SSRI pp pivisie sis cc 0 sessss0se es sine 88 50 
Expenses, W, C. Pearce, Brooklyn IGRI 6 ai ein:2 6 45 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce, Rochester Ass’n.... 10 00 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce, West Indies, by F. 

er MAINTIR EAL gs % so isles is" o'e\e'e \e' wee sa ate vase * e 20 75 
HIRO SURes eV swe. * MICTTICE coccclcecesoscessece’s 125 00 
BRDEG EGS MALS ESATTICS: 4 ic'svie'e'e secs es ececsvcce 17 00 
Expenses, Mrs. Barnes, Oneida County...... 20 50 
Expenses, Mrs:- Barnes, New York Graded 

NMA RNOTNMIE cin edhe a iain! oto ate c's duayetelaie’ S oieed's) 3 1 00 
Expenses, Mrs. ‘Barnes, New York City...... 1 00 
Expenses, Mrs. Barnes, Brooklyn Union..... 5 00 
FGOCEMEBEIUPITH, "BATNICS -e areca sy cececcesccesvece 25 00 

——— 4,404 64 
PU Nee ae NDEs cigliiy's'els's'e'e's ols els’ been teeeveey ee $16 67 
HOP galsy foc he EGS NUS tag CY) le 8 00 
Expenses, Mrs. Bryner, Special Meetings, 

FMM RSE fees oa c'o ata’ 's7a"sh aPu'avele'sva's s?atete 20 00 
Expenses, Mrs. Bryner, Special Contribution. 10 
Expenses, Mrs. Bryner, Albuquerque, Worker 

MET MEEDE ey Pa Palcintcia’s e's 's e'siasis's'siccee cee cedess 22 00 
Expenses, Mrs. Bryner, Special Meeting, 

DRE GRP TEN Sr cd sde de deesectdcecdetce 7 00 

--— 743 77 
INQ PC RTROIOULINA® ferite'e’c's-e's'e's s'e'vls v's oe vleieesiecena $300 00 
COIDTOCME APA OCIGRION | '..'0c's'ciaie's'e e's se aeciseceacues 40 00 

MMRIRO RELI Dia tututt sd atelalvloiels!s!e\e'<'s'sip's\e's eiselelae ss 3 00 
Charlotte Sunday- school Union ............, 6 50 
Collection Negro Conference, Greensboro.... 12 00 
ig ae SUMO UCIOY~\ stele.» SRE Ter datasets pt Oe 30 00 

B. a ge BURA A Pe Asta cig! cliche’ oiatatere eee oad 0 3% 1 00 
Grae A. M. E. Sunday-school, Charlotte. 1 00 
Lacey ... stgtatatatsa’s peat d akc dtc tia at tedtols 5 00 

Dr. Veatdvlon PINLAR DE Vata iin densi ects'eic' o's vi ete'e's 2 00 
aes TES LETS AT CL st y's" Nulicl ovelale's b'ee('sleta!e\o y's" oles 6 75 00 

. L, Vinson, ‘Rault NUlOUbse Nace ass CoAT ase 10 00 
&. ENV BBE AVLOMACO 'stareie'slss(e\0's ole e's’ vines sos 100 00 

PVM EES ee vidi eteccd sseess Ad hadaad vel aee cet 600 00 

G. W. ye tects ikede TALS ral stite stots tote ’e vee cetelels 200 00 
Dre ee MEPNY CIO! 7% 0's !o\c a's 'v'0/0' "a '0'>v, «'0'hp slp e'e gals’ 2 50 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance ...........+6+++ 30 00 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance, Durham........ 11 12 
Peepensasa A VSMt ieee tes Cod ebee ees 16 00 
PIXE Seay WV ans CANCE)" ihss'a)sjacsie'ele'n ste’ aigielel cals 61 10 
Expenses, Jas. EH. Shepard, W. H. Littleton. . 1 00 
Expenses, Jas. E, Shepard, Rev. C. A. Cart- 

UME ION AU tli areietarate wea cede oe hes tt nee es 1 05 

1,508 27 
NORTE DAIROTAS siripisteiteietet hell desigies seas aes sie * $225 00 
Rinse Lnomas Armstrong). 0 Pi adie setae ts 3 00 
WHEW ROMY OIOLL teatro sr ss o's shee se GLA, iY a ae 30 00 
Rinsee vee ie OC Q1A Well +i-.'00'0''s'''togp Sages eo i 15 00 
Vic BE RROD, ie tetelatatals'shatetatetele’e ot Ana e 3 00 
Cc. H. Wun Ava bene ae aes ARIOM Oe eee ite 3 00 
Edith G. Whiting MRA? ch Laid! ohelotahattofate’e Palit hess 1 00 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce. ..0s.0..2. Beh. MIE 7 00 


355 00 
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NOV AnSCO TIA bates. «5 0 <e's ees bse nis 01's oe 0,0 0 sis ae 
is SRMIIERS e's sha 0/0 Bale eee e/a ive > gether a Seeenerele 15 
Irene Colquhoun ........... PT Thich ce 3 
L. M. Golduhoun. ...iols eis Th is AUR NT RIA. 5 15 
Peter Fraser ..... bes't't', AWS. FR eee 15 
Dr. ranie WwW 0odbuUry.:...ceismnuseeseee es os 15 
Dr. Frank Woodbury, Colored Work..... 5 50 
Dr. Frank Woodbury, West Indies . 70 
Dr. Frank Woodbury, Special....... 100. 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce ...... 85 
Expenses, Mrs. Bryner .......... 145 
OHIO. Seen By diverse arog ans n-ne) dus ot ouecal ihe iesara esesiteto ate $3,000 
BH. Gis AGams 2 2 eG 9.00 oe te be fame cseorns ste 3 
Rey, DB, Allen, Special. i... vp sw ops ogee 1 
Graf'M; Acklin, MexXICO! 2... 0.0. otelidis une oo - 100 
Rev. 8S. C., Bates ..... pialaie s'widie pisly\y ip w\e tiara 8 3 
Ellsworth M. Beard .......... das 9 apeterntia SB: 15 
FA. MBOUSHTON, Aiewics «snc do's Genie oaieeeed ene 20 
Tp. MAA BDOL.) ciate sistekis cile « sreleiaels these sis Ste é. 5 
Baptist Primary Class, Wilmington.......... 6 
Dr. and, Mrs: Chalfont, .7<.0rdestss © chwpewekes 15 
Cleveland Primary Union ..........+««. yaje ee 15 
Nellie 2i. Copeland. 65 vs «wise. so sre hole ola niet 9 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Cowden..........+e+e0. 15 
Mrs. BRoebe Curtis 5.00 ssa sin snp ee 30 
Dunham Avenue Disciple Sunday- “school, 
CIGWOIGG Aig eacls > cies osctns aba ccs orine seule! 20 
Charles rDa wn) is Kpis.depierrsi+.d eogieb> s sa meeyeld es a 
F. H. Ellenberger, Colored Work......... cs + oy 200 
F. H. Ellenberger, Mexico............+--se08 - 200 
., . BilenDerWery assis: «isberdsmeye 2 Ores A 100 
PR Oe 8a a RS nS Re II MIG OS h aie ccieke 3 
WV: LE ROMVICL Bn 5 'e'vie so o's; olg' sis le lbioln 68/a 9 steers nace 12 
Charles A HHOIDA. CH: says cis arose ie Welsivie eines 0 9.9.5.7 por 1 
MAwards Wy GOWer” os occ os .s.-5 siecisi.e:0.6 «0 5’ Se 15. 
Wis, cA ELON GR ute0s a. cie a cinsivisloenieispeite piven eee 9 
Buk.  Eenickerbocker’ . . ..<...0:s;epjsis’> ® =m pra lenis otal 15 
Dr. C. gic eIrKley,. siete sixcindss seniime merits = ae 5 
Marion. cha@wrane. is s.<.0.<): v/seis 0 + je seeleere cin +f, pla0 
Mr. and, Mrs. A: A. MOOre o:. ésicis.0jc.spere sitet 30 
Anna ©: Minding aside airs Sixto.ow:sitiehneseele 9 
* Grace McClurg ... 3 
A. T. Nelson .... 3 
J. M. Parker .. 30 
C. H. Parsons 20 
. H. Paddock 5 
ee A. Starr .. 15 
F. Strecker . 150 
We. FS RAMBO’ cs obispo x cin SP 5 
Toledo Sunday- -school Union ...... 10 
United Brethren Sunday-school, Potsdam. . 9 
bean ee W. .C. Pearce, Ohia Baptist Assem_- bo 
ONE aBib oH bi« <.0.0%0.b-4.5.5 9,0 nie oie.e «0p 6.9) 610 eR 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce, Special Meeting, 
Cincinnati ........ wikia «ee 20 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce, ‘Hamilton ‘County. we 30 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce, Toledo and Lucas 
County pecocia ton. SEBAOE onc aacs =~ 13 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce, Toledo ‘Association. 10 
Expenses, W. Cc. Pearce, Cuyahoga County. Z 20 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce ..... 25 
MxperseseMrs, Bryner .......acecenersueeeee 30 
Expenses, Mrs. Bryner, Special Meeting, To- 
MOCON sire curses elepeterd d's a (0 bnre 0-9 pce eisencels aie erie eee 15 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance, Special Meet- 
ing, Cincinnati ....... aise peels & ere ellis Cree 20 


00 


813 75 
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OHIO—Continued, 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance, Toledo Ass’n... 15 00 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance, Montgomery 
ERIE hata’ WE G'0's sole 0 s.0.0-0.0-010,0:0.mpitc.a mana 15 40 
PRU e TENG SSATNDSON “6 .ccccscccccccavenacese 30 
Pi ye err $20 00 
Expenses, W. C. Merritt 43 21 
Expenses, W. C. Merritt, 17 50 
Expenses, Mrs. Barnes 15 00 
Cet PM Ire wiglelaststale's o'p.e 9 0.s'0,0.0.0,010.0,0.0.0 0.00 sn 0 hoe $225 00 
MPR MOOL WILY wiulsis'c'sib ee o tick cecbiciogensccse 15 00 
Mae PELTED GNC, 5 6.0.0,0.0.0 o:0.0.9.8.0,0900,0.0 09 0 m0 3 00 
DHSS NORIe GTANAM y)s'isees ccs cersccvcncecns 6 00 
Miss Mary Moore, Japan .....c.sscicsecceces 75 00 
BUM PRMAPINATE RR ESICGE ES Ualela'a'ala's''a's'alaie'elsie'ciale'e so ¢.0 sls une 15 00 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance ................ 36 00 
PERCIROM NV) Cre GATCE® nites cccescserence 45 00 
CoraU nau R EMD IMATU ER ciayplsia t6\Sis ce a0 cio.) 6 ¢ a's eine ¢ @ 9,0 sms pis. $1,100 00 
Ee PASE ESOT ICON” Avslelcie ceececnecncnensnesaae 3 00 
MME rc ees IGRTARG cocay sca e.cc'us.e cs tnadeae 6 00 
ERTIES EMTS a thas c's s's'sle b's 'c's's'e-ole's'c'se's's 8ee ys oa 5 00 
L. ma NE ayn eae Na alas oe shot ta ie slaty a nnn tea nie 5 00 
MMMUEEEIIRWUR CMDs a's’ ose ve'ccccerescdhec tense 3 35 
ee REPS tg aieieiyiaiv'','éro.e1o,s s\0,0/0, clele.v.e'}v.s's\t\0'0'9'9 4 50 
3 WilCiemberlain ............cccsecccecccee 15 00 
Bes TEIIEO! Gieioarnns> ss aa tie eels eoaatiete es Meas 6 00 
Bimer EMI Talale ey ainin's.5\a,8.e,\0'v-e pvlstelele etetace'o.¥ ser 15 00 
Ra MEMURMECTLTECAL ERS otits'e'ais'efsleihinisivis'alc'e'n's'siors's.s'e\sie'eis'e'e 6 00 
PRES) TIENT, 5 asa. o000.¢.100:6 0,010,000 4,000 15 00 
oe MMR NCUA Di s'alh ial > -care Sie cig teiis co 6h ia’ eie's' 3 00 
RP ERIY ETC cl ls’ sain 'ala'slacela‘ale's siulelalnreia sates 15 00 
i oo. Bia ees id, Hoes RBG OE! 15 00 
SUSE COUSIN OLED 2-0 a 's'e's's ec v'eleec e's arate se rateaetotite sia 30 00 
EE ee RET OT OL ives) taive, + os bidie'n/eieielslelnee s\sise 15 00 
ee Hamilton, Colored Work............ 25 00 
ahkly Late a Ae CARAS AIR Og OR tc egrendiae 2 00 
SR EMCUEALIMS esc aherstuaiviprele biaieiale’orece,*'0,0 alpcn dvouro: eatte 3 00 
Miss Frankie M. Jewell .. otayet Wie 6 00 
20, MED) PADS) facie e's 8 00 
Asher H. altar . 6 00 
Ns R. Martin aitalettc'sa ula ots 9 00 
BE, Sunday-school, Milbrook..... 15 00 
Hon. J. J. Maclaren, Colored Work 50 00 
OTE NEV GUR aint le\ctotsle\ale’s's o'sis a's'o'0 00's 8 00 
Mimico “Presbytorian Sunday- school aan oa 
Ciara J J. Nelles ‘and Mrs, Kitchen.........-.. 3 00 
PEN ERIE EUUIG Ti ce visiscics vsee05G cscs sce e unas ne 3 00 
RC LOWOE IN OSOMN e's diaicie' e's ws'c've's'c'e'e e's s'ele's Bante 6 00 
PA VVEINONVICEIY: Cocicsinecs ode daedecedcadees a 6 00 
Ory. daa EO iicteist lactose tanats pasar 9 00 
G.'R. Peckover..ssscs0csscccsevcccecvees et 25 00 
Rey. J. A. aes Me aati sgt Relet aa asic aie ay ate role 1 00 
PAR URCOBE as > stele 8 sta’s eeltstity oe AD RTA, ee tree 3 00 
Walter Russell’ v.00... es veveees cccdededecnuee 15 00 
Dre. Valter RUBSeI ss ces eels s aeeae acai 15 00 
J. A. a PE ee ices « Betis bs ig ee 6 00 
PIC IOIS Ns cc ccc cca ccs ddnedeemienage 6 00’ 
Mrs. J. A. Symington: ERS Ate AERO eM tee KS Cee 30 00 
Mee MECULNON Se ile ooh cde cde ec eee aeneccess = 10-00 
FT. M. Wallace .. 1... eee eee e eee see ee eee ete es 00 
Sm ey | Cc; Pearce, Summer- School, 
Bee Saye deen eee ee ee eee dade seeded : 50 00 
Expenses, W. CG: Pearce, Toronto Ass’n...... 15 00 
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4,393 95 


95 71 


420 00 
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ONTARIO—Continued. 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce .«........... ee, eae 65 00. 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce, Toronto Pres. As- \ 

SCULLY. w ss 'wssxetnss ‘eee ntevels6, 4, 0) 2ats 9 ereca Ea reer 20 00 

Expenses, W. C. Merritt (12222! RHE ete» ¥ 15 00 
Ker pensés,, Mrs. ‘Brymer’... iiss se peace Pr 20 00 

OREGON) cae nave vsupleasiere > Sie caine neeeionrnen veces, $225 100 
Contribution to Field Workers....... RS 25 00 
Rie Bis.: GUAT Be cists « Seite <4 65 5 nase a eiaainie AMT 60 00 
ice Bic NMEOTSC wise = Mepvrvaia gute ae, win)s. le sale ee bie eee rich 15 00 
roxpenses,.Ave C. Merritt. 2). 2.0055 s.0cenicnemaen 232 80 
Hxpenses,. Mrs." Barnes! 1/05. 6+ o> see cree ee 25 00 
Expenses, Mrs. Bryner ...........++00- ere ye 80 00 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance ............. Pe 40 00 

PENNSYENANIAs. : S204 G00 0002505 ome ce slow rine $3,300 00 
Ds MSAD IMBEROUE o 50 se eae ceu,os anes ¥0 elas 10 00 
Charlésss, Albert Special” 02.6.0 s-nsqaue fe oe 5 00 
MM. 'sGh Brumbpateircioss merece cet. oie. ore Rhee 7 30 00 
George W. Bailey, Colored Work aaacaietanacatehent 5 50 00 
George W. Bailey, West Indies ............ - 100 00 
George W. Bailey, Inter-mountain.......... - 100 00 
Mrsi israel “(Poo BiaCK GAs. ses e055 pares ecayteiacete 25 00 
ss TES ESPORTS |. ies be ep as e559. 8Gie en oe eee 50 00 
Baptist Sunday-school, Kane ........... ee: 15 00 
Res. Grae. 205 SoanON nS ank.8 8c ¥/i-a0) 3, 9k ORES : 3 00 
John H. Converse ...... erties « kocoharvielate verona - 100 00 
John H. Converse, México .. ec eile tc ees - 100 00 
John Hiz Converse yivie's5is sic. seis.o< ae siere soe sien 50 00 
P. b. Game elites. oe 30 00 
G. WW . AB awison Ths Pasa eie erence orerase ane. 0: 0/o "sth ee 2 00 
East End Presbyterian Sunday-school, Wil- ar 

TATRA URIS 1 d1e sietn wee creleraie-o etaldeaie 2 eengimee coed 15 00 

First Christian Sunday-school, Erie a8 6 00 
TBD Geraaree one. canis ce eine eee ners 50 00 
ESS ME ILM tetcin tthe occurs Siovaie core eurarse t 25 00 
Grace M. E. Sunday- school, SIPS City 15 00 
Ei, I. Teta, VSPeClal se-s1s-c'c:sveressnctatens'sy lw 540 00 
H: J. Heitz, Japan 7... 3,000 00 
Alexander Henry, Mexico . 300 00 
Alexander Henry, Special 50 00 
Mrs. S. H. Henry, Special 50 
John J. Henry, Special . 25 00 
Andrew Hertzel ... 2 00 
James W. Kinnear 30 00 
W. G. Landes ... a ae 15 00 
ED. SEL. Met pIAEt, Ss ccis.c.0 ctemiatau cect 7.50 
Lansdowne M. E. Sunday- -school : 15 00 
Mrs; ER Q AGH SOD- sic so .0s we 30 00 
Graded Union, Norristown owt 200 
E. D. McCafferty . 30 00 
BE. E. McCurdy .. 6 0 
D. H. Miller .... 30 00 
Jessie McNeely . aes ee. OO” 
George W,, Magee Sows .. Jeeee 50 00 
Philadelphia County" ‘Ass’ n, ‘Japan. - 135 00. 
Martha HE. Robison ........... Riacts rbot 30 00 
Reading Primary Union ............ 15 00 
Rev. J. N. Reseigh ........ BERS Ren ES. : 3 00 
CHD NRaUCh’ .tcateerle. cl oee ten tema + ren Ol 
Williamy Hs Scott Veo. Sone Woleagoe. eceaeee sy OURO 
Pd BS (NCCY AI acest ae undies’ Capes a 5 
Flo Els PStpuMle: ees. y sieves a acgnct crate. ol srareeaneta &¢ 
Azina*M. Schultz; sob qasicciy alee © Sains pees o eiele 3 00 
GS Ge aru DU yar asjers)s vom, 510.9 6 cite aell 3 am eres 15 


Thomas) J.;' Tash). abs ey madetee east oe ae 


1,824 85 


652 80 
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PENNSYLVANIA—Continued. 


De ree Etna opie oS e am + olaixll o « nates x Ra tetas, 
SUR METI Es 95.5 1 x.0.0.6i9.0.9 0.9910 Vieienies eee Pee 
Hixpenmeee We. ©. MOEITItt ..,....+se00 Pre 
PIRPSMBGS, MIS, ISTYNIEY .oieis veiw cwicevicws cr nende 


Expenses, Mrs. Bryner, Philadelphia County. 
BEREGHCHS Wie MosyEICAPCE ole <p b106 0's sid edi vic elbialde 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce, Pocono Pines....... 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce, Allegheny County... 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce, Philadelphia Co..... 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce, Sixth United Pres- 
ee ULT ION 5G. woh on dow binds « Ke ex mr(4 ols 
Expenses, W. €. Pearce, Pittsburg “Union 
Christian Churches .......... SRA ARSENE 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance ........ he 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance, Pittsbure Leeds x 
Expenses, Mrs. Barnes, Philadelphia Graded 
eI ET ol clots 6 sp e's 0 co 0s olp ence nieleis 
Expenses, Mrs. Barnes, Allegheny County.. 
TURDCUSOE MDS BOTNOS 20.20.05 rec cceces ceisiasic 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND ..........-e.erseees 
PERMPDARBRVY . Coy. FEATCE ye oc occ ce ciepiewis » sisidnye 


QUE BEG Far ah vine’: vies see 
pe peeerettment 
2) <p 
Mrs. H. H. Lang... 
W. S. Leslie, Special . xe matte eae 
uP MPMTMENMRTRONN Ss <5, v-s:acinin nips » siensle side disicisinfe «4 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance .............+5. 
HEBeCHBSSe MITS: GST oe, s,010 9:0 fo jeins oye «asses teyeiva 
Expenses, W. C, Pearce, Knowlton Confer- 
EES Weta sit abit Sis 2, «nls hind vb 4/h « see asnb © pie 


PRO Dee eID cs dylan aw.bs omiera's base's © site souse 
<tymouth Sunday- -school, Providence........ 
Calvary Baptist Sunday- school, Providence. . 
CEEOL MOTD Waste Eh o de aa i bsarpraim palate ofa 4 meres ble + 
COR CA eEIDYV OL "ore 1n)aeinlolarvsaid’ale « bib 0.2 8 o soteini gia (6 ave 
— ETOTGE Seine: siniytis sive Bh « sl eerensi4« « 

B. MeCnillis ...... Sata sie Cie wel wie ag aos 8 
e Ee IATL on aic a's c'¢:s ¢ 42 0 oo 58) elute Faiete 2 > be 
Providence Lithographing Co.........+-..+.- 
Providence Graded Primary Union........... 
ise ag SRNNCHIO TT PELIELIA Uo g's 0 ance ces cca sisssices 

W. Waterman, Colored Work............- 

WRPNVRECE OIA Ss vuniepiesnces ameevk va nett 
iepetiaes and Services, Mrs. WALIGH odin ens wee 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance .........+++-+.+- 
Expenses, PU EOATCE ova'c.s, ort.0 sa « ofnralefarefofovays 


oA ura ON, “tone SIT Ce OREO RTD 
Expenses, W. C POATGPTLEE ACH t becabe em ty ciao he 


SOUTH, CAROLINA) occ en iiee cere neurite riieesee ce 
Special Contributions from Associations...... 
i a Pee OeIAOM oe at ceca ssc ck ee: AG 

Ree sass as cevaecere eee vie 

Cian Pe atearsity Sunday- SCHOO!) <2... set 
S..N. Furman ..... Paneer Cs ee Sue ery 

mH TL pe ipen Seat eaiaa adderall: ae? sleds sicay is 

n TIE ag ERC REIS OND SONAR es 6s 
PL e Wee Marapauics! ttc cst stzts nbane Gen 

Bei sy, RRPOLOMNVE als s.r ccs cea bed shes ees 8 

Bie uve Moultrie ee cite a acc ica te satiate « # 
Presbyterian Sunday-school, Pelzer.......... 
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585 25 


1,340 00 


110 00 
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SOUTH CAROLINA—Continued. 


Presbyterian Sunday-school, Rock Hill...... 1 25 


J. Adgér SMyth «.ssecesestscvescantiaves iiss 63 80 00 
Mrs. COD Saxon sindesesi355545 55 ee ee 2 08 
St. James’ A. M. E. ‘Sunday- school, Abbey- 

VIB Soie.d vc a Av eens ple, dle Dekatab MC hie tote ne 1 00 
St. Peter’s Baptist Sunday- school, Greeley- 

VALLGY s bf oe aievaretete olatel Ovtale creas OU atte eet Ere 1 00 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance .........+++.2+ 15 00 
Expenses, VW. CO. Pearce ii vives conse treme 75 00 
Expenses, .Mrs:-Barnes® iit). (30% secu sen ee ate 10 00 
Expenses, J. E. Shepard, Miss L. A. Moore. 1 00 

SOUTH | DAKOTA) 67.02 newarmagandccs 3 ove ae tae see $105 00 
Expenses, A. T. Arnold ....... | SEES A ee 10 00 
Expenses, Hugh Cork ......... Sete ae 20 00 
Expenses, Mrs, MBAPnes rt ecco. ts. csletceime 10 00 

TENNESSEE SB seiauc coset OOD ACKE xs CREE icc ce * aeleete 
Primary “Department sees. ccesasssass os oe $ 50 00 
Colored “Association sess sissieac.. «ss sa cians nem 5 00 
De. 0; AIS ho s cies s sisadascsacsw sakes tate emma 300 00 
Chattanooga Graded ‘Union a6 eeidlchel ate alarm 5 00 
BAM. VRAIN Gs «a nies ocsinsnie a iuiova “ofeves'esain anette ena 300 00 
Int. Sunday-school “Union SSS SDE LED Aol Ree 3 00 
E. E. McDavid ..... Te Side he leaa stent oe eee 15 00 
Alfred: Dy. UMason.- <i csscack cdiidedehatataneeas 15 00 
John R. Pepper ...... CTEM RVR TERS tk 300 00 
John |RY Pepper; MeXICO ».:.5< «ts:sterete/et/eletenicleeae ty 100 00 
eo R. Pepper, West Indies” bas BEBE OURS Tes 250 00 

ASW. Whitaker vec ssc cteassds oe crore) pee 5 00 
Expenses, Mrs. Bares, ‘Chattanooga Graded 
/ UNION dias wc ree sie cece duet Cita cee tees eee 25 00 
Expenses, W. C. * Pearce, "Nashville, Special 

IVES OER, 5, coy, sve,race sola ropa caraarerdie ocewies cispegeh ane 1 50 
Expenses, J. EB. Shepard, Warren “Chapel A. ; 

M. BE. Sunday-school As (ia t..o2 esos ae 1 00 
Expenses, J. E. Shepard, Miss Laura Finch. 1 00 
Expenses, J. E. Shepard, Somerville S. . 2 00 
Expenses, J. E. Shepard, C. H. ieee inna 1 25 
Expenses, J. EH. Shepard, Memphis Sunday- 

school Unione « tidavimencleedeaes atutstelst cliche 5 11 00 
Exxpenses, Marion Lawrance .......ssese++-es 35 00 
Expenses, Mrs. Bryner, Chattanooga Union.. 20 00 
Expenses, Mrs. Bryner, Shelby County...... 15 00 

TEXAS) -2einiet« tacae te Salclacc rete she 
Special Contribution from Association 
ivan Morgan js ond sce accede 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance 
EXxpenses, W. C. Pearce ........-sce0e 


UTAH ....-.00- 


VERMONT? i aitcinawes oe 


By Bertha. Christian, “Cleveland, Ohio. 
Expenses, W. C. Merritt .. ‘ 
Expenses, W. C. Merritt, Sundry Collections. 14 35 


De Ms Camp vsreccaes 
eae M. Fuller .. 
M. Sunday-school, "Barres: sss; sss 
M. BE: Sunday-school, Isle La Motte. 
G. EB. NOrth. oe siccs'e 
M. P. Perley ..... 
George L. Story ..... 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce 1.2.10! 


753 33 


145 00 


1,460 75 


707 00 


100 10 
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VERMONT—Continued. 
Hiepaees ars. BIyNer iii civ det eee nc waes 150 00 
Expenses, Mrs. Bryner, Special Meeting, Rut- 
SEMNUIITTNs edie clu ss S00 vce c cs siewevsrvsscrecs 2 50 
WER Re MITES sie 0% 93.555 ha vcelee ace ve se secs veuvete $150 00 
Grace G. MMREK eos. oes esos oe 3 00 
MPERIEIVORENIIE Subs cscs sce ce cscencccevees 30 00 
SPN ESMMISEMENUL Main Wee Spe ee .0's e's ay Sve dies ae bins Ride» a’ 2 00 
Pe EIRCCSING ¢ io 'dica a cies) ne'eepemice snes yc ne 15 00 
MITA TIS y's Gieisecs cc veicc’s clesccltvcccacceaes 5 00 
Bxpenses, Marion Lawrance ................ 40 00 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance, State Univer- 
ME ARES S35 3.5,3.5,5,5 2.5 0,0 b's 's scared oe oS 30 00 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance, Richmond..... 82 18 
Expenses, Mrs. Bryner, Richmond ........... 40 00 
Expenses, Mrs. Barnes, Richmond .......... 108 00 
Expenses, be PEOITEOE pe aeea cde ce dae eee se 25 00 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce, Richmond.......... 40 00 
ERSTE oC aTEAT COs 62.45.55 6 a 010.8 90 05 010000 25 00 
MS DOU SSRN OPT ILOITitt oe oe eee es ececes 25 00 
WASHINGTON, EAGT aes te tec cecens $175 00 
Pa Menmemee Vs Con OMOIritt <3 6555520205 sce% > soe 78 70 
Expenses, W. C. Merritt, Stevens County... 2 50 
POM ME ECCT. WSU UTOL “eb ads ccc sebsbece tease 10 00 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance ................ 25 00 
WASHINGTON, WEST ......... 
Mr, and Mrs. W. C. Davies... 
MAE CENTOLUILES is sic ac as odes ees 


W. C. Merritt and W. D. Wood 
Wxpenses, W. C. Merritt 
Expenses, Mrs. Barnes ... 
Expenses, Mrs. Bryner ..... 


Expenses, Marion Lawrance ...........+0 sees 50 00 
NP STS ES Cel ye | RR 2 Sa $150 00 
Siee ao DELIA SONTE ata in cls<"yiotms "vie n:'s/o asso, "ole a» s/o 0 age x 10 00 
HUBDOUHOSWelGs DECTTICE os. ccs seen ese 18 20 
WE IMMER CRAIN AN ataia's os cic's sis s ecto c'e t's sob oe cence sie $300 00 
RENNIE EAST UAE teeta". "s!e sae o.aie's\,0 0,4, 6ia.9 4 0 «see 150 00 
Gera MNTO SACO! o's 2 cre co's da dbs sleleaceiee 100 00 
Myron 15 LYS) Bode a 45 00 
PEL G Rca hitclitvnG cise via slocneccaavesoce tes 30 00 
Fy ha oot Marshall, ME CKCO wiveld'oty «state wd laets 30 00 
MUU MIM AEET AN es ca cles sccascecetaceuceaienns 75 00 
Expenses, Mrs. PORE ROARING ip Ge gontoe Bibg sc 85 00 
MOUBEM NV (Crm CALC sie». 019 ran nie ereye pis e's ees 35 00 
Expenses, W. CC. Pearce, Summer School 
MISSES G din sisi ess [a's lo MISS HOG ela 'epcl nag ee weee 85 00 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance, Wheeling Ass'n. 15 00 
Witee ee PAPAS OS’ » dian ana vtc%, « Syatoiy tole: emis: ofp saiay eke $300 00 
TEM arate ee ad aiidibtdina’ dow aw eonests 51 00 
Piret ieee: Sunday-school, Sheboygan....... 30 00 
SOMO OVE Sy. GASSEL 6 o.o.0.6.0.9:0 0 .6.0:0,0.010,0,0,0.809 15 00 
SE MPERVE BOIL 8 fac ip 'c 5:0'5's. i\0.9 610 payee’ « sjun'b.d b, ole 5 3 00 
Bt PEP MIVCO DAL. 4 stele os?a0eis o.0)e\0,5, ‘aM Babich ask 3 00 
MMA OEVELT OLN. -ofctpiajudereses$ ore [aire ob 9h}, » a") 10) 64 bjace 30 00 
pedune TUS GON Kins avecesre's ele WER Craptgabars) <l'0'y\s 15 40 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce, Milwaukee......... 5 00 
TERMORSOS MV (Cu IPOAL CO. s'eis 5 slays etapnse syepere's easier 5 00 
Expenses, Mrs. Barnes ........ Mareh, chigen is, waht 22 00 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance .....,.... Wh eotuk 25 00 


683 50 


620 18 


291 20 


1,412 10 


178 20 


850 00 


504 40 


WYOMING ........445- ever 


Expenses, W. 
Expenses, Mrs, -BryDer, jeiedisic  elonpsiel> «uieinerah e's 


- 257 26 
WEST ) DNISEES . , i4.0 <iie « opaw soute oip-s le Suiheip api teene a negated 
D. A. Scouter, Aquilla......... » ajs'ow 6 pie 6 wreaetaa ee ee 
Trinidad Sunday-school Association....... ‘asl 10 00 
Trinidad Presbyterian Sunday-school........ 15 00 
Trinidad S. S. Ass’n, Expenses, A. Lucas.... 10 00 
Trinidad and Tobago S, S. Ass’n...........6s 0 00 
Moravian Sunday-school, Barbadoes........ : 2 01 
George Hicks, Jamaica ....... RBS EDEL? ne 00 ae 
MISCELLANEOUS 5555000 uu osccas euisen FS a ia ace 
Southern Pres. Publishing House, Lectures, 

Mr. Lawrance to University sbatiee $ 75 00. 
Collection, S. S. ‘““Romanic,”’ tone og) “4907... 70 00 
Collection, 8. S. ‘““Romanic,”” May 5, 1907..... 100 00 
Hartford School of Pedagogy, Expenses, Mrs. 

BERD ERs cus iileiats o\0-¢ 4-9 21519 to a aie a> Re 17 00 
Presbyterian Seminary, Louisville, Ky., Lee- 

tunes; Mr. LAWIAnce .esrsacasns ss sae pnie 75 00 
Tampa (Fla. ) Training School, Expenses, Mr. : 

TARTS | .0,0:0.5,0.0+,0.56 01000. 0llscnh SPIRE oe 75 00 
Young People’s Missionary Movement, “Ex: 

penses, Mrs. Barnes, Silver Bay Confer- 

UNITS Bala nincoia\o'4.¢ 410.9 4.9, 0.4)6:4 Sle, SpE 13 00 
From U. S. Government on Account Clerical 

Services in Gathering Statistics..... athy dee 4 
CAEN s fesse vine o's peda om Suv gk bs te ARE DB 
Rochester Theological Seminary, Expenses, 

Mr. GA CACO. ALG. eae teen obeetae 40 00 
Expenses, Mr. Lawrance, Southern "Baptist 

Theological Seminary s,s. wsesmuige © 74 89 
Chicago Telephone Company ........ 30 15 
W. C. Pearce’s Expenses, Field Workers’ “De- 

DALPEDICH En bevsis winks vioseln’s cs alen'a sroreone sue pe ioee 50 00 
Expenses, Mr. paeblicack Toledo Lecture 5 

COUT SE” "ais. 3 Bickaistocwals » alate euleria pe ties iets cle ete 50 00 
Expenses, Mrs. Barnes, Mothers’ Congress, 

Washineton, VD..'G3 cc . davicawisets ieee ate 15 00 
Services, W. C. Pearce, Moody “Bible Insti- 3 

uta, PEMICRED 1. inisrmurasicis a alea eects eae ee 25 00 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance, National Baraca x 

WIN B onis< jes eoiete » selene oe ing Bas 5 00 ; 
Expenses, Mrs. Barnes, W. B. Wiison. 22217! 40 20 

1,143 27 
Motal 2% sysstyass7 dos 5 was ae tresses $88,666 70 
BALANCE SHEET. 
Receipts, 
Balance General Fund on Hand June 27, 1905..$ 1,330 37 
Balance Mexico Fund on Hand June 27, 1905.. 842 de - 
Balance Reynolds Fund on Hand June 57, 1905. 8°96 0% 
From States, Provinces and Individuals on Ac- : 4 
count of Pledges and Expenses Field Work- ano ie 
OTB! UMass vgn eine nian ves van eeee Lee.) Tee 
From Contributors to Japan Fund......... gay Eo i 0 at 
From Contributors to Mexico Fund......... wees 8,322 66° 
Receipts from Investments Reynolds Fund..... | 559 50 
From Publishers on Account of Expenses ns ; pe AOR ETOYS 
Son Committee iris: s PPP NA. 38 oe 
From Cook County on Account of Office Rent.. 1398. — 
From Contributors to West Indies Work....... Bl 98 ey gS 
From Contributors to Inter-mountain Work... 10° 00° 4a-5 
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bik Contributors to Work Aniong = ee gy 


RMGUIREIIEMENG Ts s'Wistec ced oss oon kanyp 3,607 
From Life Memberships big en ees ae 6,750 
From Contributor to Work in Italy. 10 
From Contributors to Adult Work. 510 
INCIGSHTHIEMGGCIPtS. 0... saws diewawse «des 8 
From Sales Adult Department Supplies 1,132 
From Sales Printed Matter............ - 895 
From Sales I. B. R. A. Memberships........... 1,715 
From Sales Teacher Training Printed Matter... 893 
From Sales Temperance Repentutss. Printed 

ER CLOMED Mis «Pi, cin is poucity’ & «Majd Mhaie Sta ares « 18 
From. Sales ‘Development of the Sunday- 
PEGS © 50 55.0.66 9.00290 2 > ROEM gh Chie 87 
From Sales Rome Reports........s..s.seseeees 26 
From Sales Denver Reports ........--cessvieune 8 
From Sales Office Furniture................5- 5 56 
Receipts from Telephone Tolls.,...........e0e. 3 
From Sales Toronto Reports............ piaWaee. < 8 
From Interest on Bank Balances, etc.......... 25 
oe oe from Sales Badges, Toronto Conven- ay 
From Contributors to Waters Memorial........ 90 
Disbursements, 
Expenses Account Work in Mexico............. $ 3,855 
Paid to Ms. Reynolds ois. ec ek Jo new 568 
To A, B. McCrillis for Work in JAPAN, 6s eae we 4854 
Expenses Lesson Committee.............. tote ok 4,706 
CUP RMEVETIN ORES. sccm SA v0 05 655 eee ae Peete . 8,310 
Office Rent paid by Cook County.......... Rte 1/283 
HOP W OTM WWeSt INGics 6:00. yee cee ree ee 8,359 
Printing in connection with Colored Work.. 
To A, B. McCrillis for Work in Italy........... 10 
eee Postage and Express, Adult Depart- task 
INCIDENTAIBPIEPENSES. ....0.5,6\00 nisisleleie dulble beepele Lino 301 
SP iy eM race gla r nny ow 0 1a s0 0.08 2uAsn Ago.acaesaio-e 9 5,505 
I. B. R. A. Printing, Postage and Express...... 1,948 
Teacher Training Printed Matter.......... rated 860 
Expenses Temperance Department A. cet s ia 627 
Postage and Express, ‘‘Development of the 
Bina BONO!) ons sc eesccees jaws setae NE 85 
For Rome Reports ........... afe/sais eee Ree yt) 55 
Postage Denver Reports..........sseesseveeree wr 1 
Typewriters, Desks, Cases, etc., ok Office. ue Ae 
Postage, Telegrams, Express, etc. siaarat erate Wi a/e ,855 
FROLOREOT EOD OLCG “ic s'sccee sted U8 Ghd s LAND EER Des coe < 284 
Tnteres’ ANG DisCount. 2... . vsieisicieeisincsccece AC 471 
Traveling Expenses Rt BSD cy weihabd cons ede ae» 14,582 
RSIBINES) BaWa ge Seb oss secs se cece es Biilels:a Stes ++. 39,440 
Stenographer ‘and Clerk Hire...... mma ordae Hegel a, bib 
ere ct bouton - ORO BARES S ene Bere nese 490 
enses Louisville Convention RR OTOL ‘ 99 
Expenses Negro Conferences........:+-+-- ata 97 
Expenses Editorial Conferences........... rats 22 
Expenses Toronto Convention......6.--.e.2e005 870 
Expenses Executive Committee Meetings...... 238 
Expenses Central Committee Meetings......... 118 
WOR WALGER IOI OVID cieie seis oie o Aree iererere'nieiarersle'e'y 100 
Balance on Hand June 22, 1908................. 0 1,881 
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$108,065 36 


$108,065 30 
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LESSON COMMITTEE ACCOUNT. 


Receipts. 


American Baptist Publication Society..........$ 
W. A. Wilde Company sense cs esc tilsiies dev bwicce 
Publishing House Evangelical Association.... 
Lutheran Publication Society.............. 
United Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
Sunday School Times Company..........- 
Free Methodist Publishing House... 
Publishing House M. E. Church South... 
Cumberland Presbyterian Publishing House. 
Sunday School Board of Reformed Church.. 
Presbyterian Church in Canada........... 
oe Brethren Publishing House.. 
H. Revell & Company........ 
Bundee School Board of Southern “Baptist Con- 
Ventlon’ Pisces seeps cece cle 
Brethren Publishing House... 
Standard Publishing Company. 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication. 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. ; 
American Sunday School Union.......... 5 
Methodist Protestant Board of Publication... . 


eooeere 


Methodist Book Concern.........ccssesessoees 
see ac gi Sunday School Publication So: 
CSU Y ise sies vars Pas islamaeie ahaa 


David C. Cook Publishing Company. “ 
“The Bvangvel’ ©. case so Meee wakes same eh se ese 
Sunday School Union (Colored)................ 
Advent Christian Publishing Society........... 
Church Record Sunday School Publication.... 


eee eoere 


ThOMES Weirtse cit'c ccs'op noo ne's obiekd 5 
F. C. Clark (Return of Amount “Advanced ‘on 
Dr. Potts’ Passage to London)............. 


W. 7 Pgs got Expenses of Boston moataa 


eee besos eeeee 


Methodist Book and Publishing Houses. designee 


Disbursements. 


Expenses Toronto Meeting, June, 1905......... $ 
Printing aAndsPOStage... <.cicssnte see ah ons aie 6 ass 
Expenses Sub-committee Meetings............ 
Expenses Buffalo, April, 1906.................. 
Expenses London and Boston Meetings, aK une, 
Expenses Boston Conference ...........s000% s 
Balance on Hand, June 22, 1908.........seceees 


MEXICO FUND. 
Receipts. 


Balance on Hand, June 27, 1905........eeeesees$ 
From Contributions and Pledges............-0+ 


Disbursements. 


Ghee: Remittances to Rev. C. Scott Wil- $ 
BINS (Vee takers 110 Umistaen 3a 
To Mr. Sein on Account ‘of Trip through United 
States and Canada............ ote t.3 
To Mrs. Bryner on Account of Trip. through 
LOR LCD) aaroieuraisiyer wis teisie fieissis siteiaaie nr oinseien tee 


, 


842 80 
3,322 66 


3,000 00 
184 15 
324 90 


43 
$ 4,876 50 


2 
$ 4,876 50 


4,165 46 


Report of the Treasurer 199 
SOMMER CNET Raisins eco 8 thie se dhe oh S OR sD eeald Wee 175 00 
Bxpenses Rev. C, Scott Williams on Account 
of Executive Committee Meeting, Louis- 
See a ain «cb reiei¢-0pa0-s 0:4 wiarelorp.aihec'd u0.¢. 90 ate 28 00 
ERIE EN sae (9 0.06 4.0.6.0 0.0\e wwe h wien 0.0 7 50 
express and-Duty on Same.........csessessces 6 40 
Expenses Mr. Williams and Mr. Sein in Attend- 
ance at Louisville Convention.............. 120 00 
Balance on Hand June 22, 1908............eeeee 309 51 
—————-$ 4,165 46 
REYNOLDS MEMORIAL FUND. 
Receipts. 
Cash Balance on Hand June 27, 1908............ $ 8 95 
DRPBTERE OT WLC? BONS: 65 ccc ccc ces ccceeeves 450 00 
Interest on School Bonds: :....55:200...ccscees 37 50 
From Quebec Sunday School Association on 
PEOOUIE OLSCIOOLOs se cote ccecacclecesoce sees 86 00 
Interest on Semelroth’s Note........-..ssese00s 36 00 
$ 568 45 
Disbursements, 
Payments to Mrs. Reynolds: 
Aug. 2,1 Diane vB MAES LTIESEIOls cose es $ 75 00 
EE EL MTs bie o sis, «5,010 «.0'v 0:0 019 014 w seje c,0isiee. 6 6 25 
con DCE Te S SUR RE So sah aa 111 25 
July es 549 \ ios) 7S App pina Geacancecr ct 75 00 
EEO cleiclaciclhics oso tsuecwsciececavceenes 6 25 
Nov. i? 1906 “(Uninvested SAIAIGE yes cas v0.0 8 95 
Feb. 7, DEI o:s:p 0 sia tivis <a Nioisib'n @ 400 75 00 
PROUT LOU Ueisigiaiivicsssscccearsscceveces paais 12 00 
ce WEE? EY (RTA CeO marveieavreyate. ae 25 
PET ADOT coins cls cee vie ove e ite Siieiatetar eae aap 75 00 
AL LOU) Thaveta' oie: ea\eisie's s a's eleleis-ale siavejaimve ale oie 25 
Ji MPL DOA iaiaciete's ateiy-s's » = 0declvialealsiate’¢ “HOO 12 00 
IG MNUAS DEOO Genelec cscs és teecsaccie Fite ctaate 75 00 
a ERMMERTUMPE RNAS 8575 cao: 4 Goi» -030.0'siuus'aig.s w'e.o. cep ave.e'sie'e'e 6 25 
June 2, ee Oe Pa. Se ens A o ghiatals ai 18 00 
$ 568 45 
Assets. 
Five per cent Bonds Wenonah, N. J., Water 
RETESET VMN > a alive 0: 0\.+ 6'c\eis/4's):n, 014 Clee} ates Olea ec $ 3,000 00 
Five per cent Bonds of Wenonah, Wid; ; School 
PEEL IOL Ccigtiel. sale’ pe s(cltie Very sclsis = s:+ alice sme Sie 00's 6 250 00 
Quebec Association’s “Subscription Bos. Caan ae 200 00 
W. J. Semelroth’s Note........ Ric. «arate ea ci 100 00 
———$ 3,550 00 
JAPAN FUND. 
Receipts. 
Michigan Sunday School Association......... ue 217.00 
BAIA Gee NNOICH s ctatnlals taisiafecelele'siea iteceieivie tiaisia.c s\p aj 30 00 
DISMAL We RIOOL OC lcmartiicre vic\bisieln'e sivisiccpoviais's’s s oesle 75 00 
Ae BTIONGUAN TAA DO vista)! cralptate-svore»,a)5 01s aelsrersisaetb ale 20 00 
Illinois aadey School Association............. 300 00 
SHOIAON II VACKHON pivdia enlist os! titrmma.p.ae.ciebs 0 15 00 
TEM (epi fo) othe ae AO ner a Rletstatete 50 00 
new Jersey Sunday School ‘Association..... alae 150 00 
FRU ATTON clare 5. clelsisvers, oi0leareese's's. Sirti tes alata goad 300 00 
tee Sunday School ‘Association... grime 25 00 


He Fe HONS cies cccevicessveeve’s cevecccccererceees 3,000 
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Philadelphia County Sabbath School Associa- 


THOT. os os oe ola Taetbisepakialelleey, - istabeamCaiieceitere tans 
Mrs, -C, Li. Herron, .citititiels s oldcis bit eta.c ste ieteiete Bitte 
Frances Néeland ... qucsccas ce eewewelnebepaninl 
Rev. o.. Ma DOwlinw.... cccmas sackiabar weenie 

Disbursements. 
To A. B. McCriilis, Treasurer World’s Sunday 

Benool Ansvelavioniccvinaside ans. piee de ne sieniee 

LIFE MEMBERSHIP FUND. 

Receipts. 

BK. Ke Warren. . oa «ties eee, Deemseeen« a> mek dee $ 
Memorial Harris Ayer Wells...........sssesene 
D, 32... MaQa ney 0:4 sic cate Sxiaieonbtes © seins he aioe 
Mrs... ida. Hicks Rawson. p.dbmsiunea de> sends «al 
W. N. Hartshorn (Designated for West Indies 
SWOTK):  AempicBtisis siaie afa ewe istbis «6 <0. bcs 2 ag sine Care 
dd. gchx CROWN Zc 4 snes waitin CR cule aie aBhard waa via Dhe 0 alee ety ei 
Marion Lawrance (By EH. O. Excell)............ 
Mi. Be Perley sieieie x aie cierwis ss eB eOee we Sa 5 oie ae 

Disbursements. 

To West Indies Fund (Mr. Hartshorn’s Pledge).$ 

Balance on Hand June 22, 1908.0... cece cee enee 


$ 4,351 00 


$ 4,351 00 


$ 6,750 00 


00 


00 
—s 7 $36,760. 00 


THE CALIFORNIA DELEGATION, 
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Securing Larger Resources. 
E. K. WARREN, CHAIRMAN FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


We all recognize that in the service which we can ren- 
der there is nothing that takes the place of our putting 
our individuality into the Sun- 
* day-school work. But in addi- 
tion to this, as with all enter- 
prises where men and wdmen 
who devote their whole time to 
the work must be supported, it 
is absolutely necessary that there 
be proper and adequate provi- 
sion made for their support in 
the way of money contributed to 
the cause for which they stand. 


An APPEAL TO BUSINESS MEN. 


Mr. Warren. There are many who do not 
know the joy of Christian serv- 
ice, and who do not, perhaps, do their full share in 
throwing their own personality into the cause of the 
Master. My appeal this morning is simply to this kind 
of men and women. I do hope, dear friends, that you 
will take my own personal request to business men all 
over this nation and ask them to believe the Lord’s 
promise and take a moneyed interest in this great insti- 
tution, and see if they will not get a joy out of it which 
they never have experienced from any other source. 


TOUCHING RESPONSIBILITY. 


I want to say a word in reference to our responsibility 
as members of this Association, in our various states, 
counties and individual schools. We come to a conven- 
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tion of this kind and we look at the great needs of the 
various departments which already exist; we note by 
our treasurer’s report, which was read here this morn- 
ing, that the Association is absolutely out of debt, but 
we must understand that some one has to be responsible 
for every paid secretary and superintendent which this 
Association has in its employ. There are knocking at 
the doors of the Executive Committee earnest requests 
for the appointment of three or four new secretaries or 
superintendents of departments. What are your repre- 
sentatives going to do about the matter? The depart- 
ments are all right, each one in itself is the all-important 
one, and it would seem as if we ought not to delay one 
moment in selecting the superintendent for such a de- 
partment. The motion has already passed that these 
superintendents shall be selected just as soon as the way 
opens financially. .It remains for you this morning to 
swing wide the doors and to open the way for these 
secretaries to be chosen and placed in their TespEcve 
positions. \ 


An Annuwat S. S. Day. 


Let me also ask you to have in mind another thing. 
Many of you have received from that Committee, every 
state, province and territory has received over and over 

again, letters in reference to a plan for a general all- 
around Sunday-school day for every Sunday-school once 
a year, when information shall be given in reference to 
the organized work, and an offering be taken. I am just 
suggesting this now, not to do away at all with the 
pledges, but to urge you in connection with the pledges 
of the morning to have a vision of the future in which 
we may have in all our schools boys and girls developed 
into men and women who will be intelligent in reference 
to the organized work, and who will be in the habit of 
giving for it. We have had this plan in progress in 
many of the States, but the thought now is to make it 
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universal. In one county in Michigan they have followed 
this for three years. If the plan was once adopted 
through all our international territory, on the basis of 
this Michigan county, our total income for international, 
state and county work would be more than a half-million 
dollars each year, which would be far beyond the income 
from any permanent endowment that we could possibly 
hope to have. In order that we may have your recogni- 
tion of this plan for using one Sunday each year and 
that we may go out to talk up this work and to bring 
it properly before the various states, provinces and terri- 
tories, your Executive Committee has passed the fol- 
lowing: 


RESOLUTION PROVIDING FOR ANNUAL S. S. Day. 


“We recommend the observance of one Sunday in each 
year by every Sunday-school to be devoted to the giving 
of information in reference to and receiving an offering 
for the organized Sunday-school work.” We do not say 
what this day shall be called, and we do not say*when 
the day shall be, because those in Canada might observe 
an entirely different day from those in the South, and 
those who live on the New England seaboard might wish 
to adopt an entirely different day from the people of the 
west. But we plead for some one day, once a year, 
when the organized Sunday-school work shall have right 
of way for the giving of instruction and the receiving of 
an offering. We shall start out, I assure you, in a care- 
ful manner, dealing with the matter conservatively, win- 
ning our way, and educating our schools so that in the 
next five or ten years there will be a steady income com- 
ing into this Association. In order to make this thing 
possible, we shall have to have the support, the consent, 
or authority of this great convention, Therefore, I wish 
you to endorse the resolution I have read, with these 
words added: “ And that this Twelfth International Sun- 
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day-school Convention instruct its Executive Committee 
to work towards this desirable end.” Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to move the adoption of that resolution. . 

President Stites: You have all heard the motion of 
Mr. Warren that the Executive Committee be authorized 
to take steps to secure a reliable income for this work. 
All who are in favor of it will please raise the right hand. 
Those opposed manifest by the same sign. I do not see a 
negative vote. It is unanimously carried. 

Mr. E. K. Warren: Thank you, brethren. Mr, Presi- 
dent, in order that this new feature may have proper de- 
velopment, in order that it may be brought properly be- 
fore the various states, provinces and territories, some 
expense will be incurred. I, therefore, pray the privilege 
of sending to your treasurer a draft for $1,000 to pro- 
mote this new feature of our work. 


The program of the Twelfth International Sunday- 
school Convention was the best I ever saw; and, con- 
sidering the local difficulties, was splendidly carried out. 
—Rev. A. C. Crews, Toronto, Ontario. 

The Louisville convention was the orécitests in evan- 
gelistic and missionary spirit of any I ever attended.— 
L. R. Cook, Yarmouthville, Me. 

It was a hot, perspiring, inspiring, yeasty, glorious 
convention. It was not the addresses which made the 
convention great, but the things done by the Sie 
itself —M. C. Hazard. 

I was impressed with the wide scope of the interna- 
tional field, the diverse interests to be served, the beau- 
tiful Christian harmony, and the purpose to extend the 
usefulness of the Sunday-school to all the world. pe W. 
Miller, Paris, Ill. 

While the convention was great from every point of 
view, I was impressed most by the evangelistic note which 
kept ringing through all the sessions.—R. C. Willis, To- 
ledo, Til. 
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The following pledges were made at the Louisville Convention, 
June 22, 1908, for the support of the work during the next trien- 
nium, 1908-11. The cards signed indicated plainly that the sum 
pledged was to be paid annually, with the understanding that the 
payments are to be made during the first six months of each year. 


States, Provinces and Territories, 
and by whom pledged 
PA Nn 0 A ee 
WOIOTSG OR SEOCIATION «2.2 cc weesevecvevecsess 
Armstead Brown (ONC yl.)..seeceeeeeevees 
WETS OWE ORME LOSTON . sc. oe eet ces tewesaes 
Booker G.S Washingeton., 2. ccerwevevesevees 


JN EEN oe AR oa ee 
PLE BPMMIOBG Se oi 016 0 c:o's 5 0b SUR le orelole lee 


ARIZONA—Weallter- El .......eccsccccecscens 


Fy de i eee ren 
PET UMETTIOCN Bia! 6o1e os we a w0.dies ww eicee oetoee ee 


Caughey Hayes Bible Class..........e.00- 
RE Mis ce oe Sees echoes ees othe ohh Osu 
Primary Dept., Ist Pres. S. S., Little Rock 
aa Maude BE. Fisher. 
EB. . Grimes...... 


W. A. wae 
Will _R. Stuck. 


See = See =) 0 ee i ed 


M. Compbell (for the 8. Yrs:). avncaeeoves 
Mra, Pe MR PME SACD ioral ctefel ol o(svasiols\ ol afelas nveravayersievevare 
GhOn ge MONCH. si .sse se TMA Cs Bs Gc! 


| Mrs.’ 0. J. ESSA es 


CALIFORNIA (South) ash trtyshchd so) s\ckahdhachey ida EM 
Wi. Ay Hoyt,-for Association.............. 
W. A. Hoyt, ner gated pt BN es Bats iG 
Mr. and Mrs. T. Woodruff, for Assn... 
Hugh C, Gibson, in Association 
BH. W. Thornton, for Association 
Temple Baptist ISHS; (for the 3 yrs.) 
Mrs, Sere ge A. Hoyt 
Mer ae aeuegoer. for Association 

M. Schaefle, oor  ailenred Sees a. 


Beemer mee eens 


. 


Per 


Total 


Annum three years 
$200 0 


$845 00 
30 00 


105 00 
150 00 


648 00 
30 00 


150 00 


1,445 00 


878 00 
30 00 
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COLORADO soeisicccieasasie<dasuieiesieesieie eae 
W. W. Wolf (for 1 yr.) paid.. mine « caspeet 
Paul Ci BigekywelsyMs. dsc cniegas cueeme ss 
RR, As ‘CR@GWIGCK, Skis «o's. 6:5 sivistsveis eigiinlaretanee 
BE. M. Costier,, asi. Js'iaits 0454 Salsere Rea oad 
Ep. League, ist M. E. Cch., Colo. Sps.. 
Mrs. I. Ali Moonw ct. .eussatiteodapimeae s aeliee 
Jets Oliver.(paid fork yris..ceidsiems tists. tre 
Dr-A. B. Stoekwam. sews sivas. pita extek clears 


CONNECTIGUTUGS. «sssceserraamecseu nen Siewem 
ASSOCIATION, «25 siv lg eravalete don Geminis wicca 
First Congregational S. S., Glastonbury.. 
Geo. M@Arthur 625 seca. weaeu sara sa lene 
Di RICH AMAT INOLED <6) ovoereletolie wis da. 6 e:cia eines 
MITG. Re A SCILOI S Sisie lnc cet odie sw islece vinree cree 
ee SR CTS Sc: Berge een Per ses 8 ie 


CUBA— 
Luis Berenguer (1st yr. paid)............ 
H. B. Bardwell (ist yr. paid)............. 


DELAWARE  .nceccceccececcececes allele Sietwuae rm 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA...... errr kioe sc 
Mrs, Catieton Sta Balls one cus sisc anastasia 
Austin Mi Cooper aidciccicidcccleas se se holed 
First Congregational S. S............. oe 
Katherine J. Laws pater . paid) 
Mt. Vernon Pl. M. E. hee Washington.. 
PYank MCCHGRNCY. Vs... cacsmicinsicscesteisres SA 
J. W. Reisner font in. full)... 
Mrs, J. W. Reisner (paid in full). 


FLORIDA: Sit cpie c+ +n, cenicun camaceieane aoe 
Mr. and Mrs. H. BH. Adams...........cse+ 
Hirst Baptist:S. §., ‘Tampa. <.....:...adanee <0 
FLMC, 1GPOVES 532% «Kole s ora oe tains iene eects 
Mrs. W. C. B. Rawson (ist yr. paid)..... 
James ‘Simpson sets «cate ve ee seater ac 
E> Van HCOGS oa ccalsisicanie wae eee alec. 


GEORGIA® 46:.668%....</2 a[ebyay eau toieroudts Us Aaahhe ae 
ASSOCIGUON O oo.«: 2. o.0d:ecc.scesthostinivnaltysiasaishatertaver censor 
First Congregational S. S., Atlanta....... 
First Presbyterian S. S., Columbus....... 


Mr, and Mrs. Thos. Moore................ : 


Philathea Class, St. Matthew’s Luth. Ch.. 
HAWAII—By Alexander Henry............... 
IDse A oink sty rwbaralaeraya¥e, 5 Sa ais e:c/aic\ctale& aigtalemet ee Eaists eke 


PELCHINOIS © Waiiels «0.000 caine wolsc.os ooo See 
Local Gption Counties (C. Schumacher).. 
For the 3 yrs. 
J: A. Aitora. Solavor ss auenateiatessvecdyes IRUG 


A. T. Arnold and Family... 
Eunice Breta Aikman..... 
E. V. Anderson.......... a 
AS in. BYBISLOOK. acs sazaiaceyelsdosctpusreiemanbaninbesarexe 
AS “Ws CSRABLOOK: osicre:ticicisis. eet eee ees ok 
DIST yy TL, BRAS 6 acs’ s < o viviciviein « wiisle albino ele tisie ate". 


$5 00 
2 00 
$110 00 
$150 00 


685 00 


600 00 


21 00 
330 00 


595 98 


429 99 


745 00 
30 00 


180 00 
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ILLINOIS—Continued. 


SME TAMEARSIIONL «Six c-:0\d¥ a:c\n 0.0.0 ¢.0\6.0.ne s'0\deie 5 00 
Christian Sunday School, Carrollton...... 2 50 
eC EUERT OTT CE ac c pidep. cess aneseeey.ae oe 5 00 

EIEN di a5 dacs ens deseCarhrah + obits 5 00 
LMM PIOUS od vic 6-0.0'0e o'cic eee anise cesice ss 25 00 

MEME CMBUZ 5 cisicis oe ccccvcenecs ress cicle 10 00 
Mrs. W. H. Dietz (for the 3 yrs. a Se 5 5 00 
Mrs. W. H. Dietz (for the 3 yrs. paid). 25 00 
Lucey C. 1 RET SUPE sic cieivy. cise Ab o.0.5.¢55.5.9 6 1 00 

ROUEN icin. cn occ crie\s oiata's ih oe 51> cae 250 00 
Goanuteen Ave. M. S. S., Chicago...... 5 00 
Englewood Bapt. Primary De t., Chicago. 10 00 
ee Christian BS = Oa & icago avis are 10 00 

E. 2a Ee eA Ses es eee 5 00 
oh Mees A. Frier (for David AraOW Frier) 1 00 
METI LEI TION Jie. oie oes 6105.06 00s ocvcgenrs 5 00 
Lewis! es) Wishers.... 656. dba ai 1 00 
Harriet E. Fredenberg......... ais 5 00 

MEPIS OG tie o-0.c)0 cies.cie.c c.o,0\0,0'0 6 4 o> ease 5 00 
MT AOOD as clcicic.s clelec's w c's cone vcs cleca tis 100 00 
MSUUED MER ACEI asic! leise cess secs sacceccsanse 50 00 
VOU RMU ODTISON 6.0.0 0.0 «0.ciic os ce see usc sme 3 00 
Intermediate Dept. Oakland M. E. S. S., 

Caen (fOP the 3. YTS.)..ccccesescssece 10 00 
SIRE TRLTID 6 ong oma 0c cc.c'c cc ccncscins esc ofp 15 00 
MraananiMrs, An M. Kenny......0sescssere 5 00 
DR RTE DEL GS! cic cocic cece cence cise esis 5 00 
Be OUCTRRIE Tea! ele novo 0,400,650 0 50:5 000s 0 iad 1 00 
Marion kare Sia Sa eiesss9- 0.0/0 dipiass gisiels sip 05.5 100 00 
PP MIAOT Sree cic. cccle's oo 0 die sis eveeans 10 00 
EIIOMPL UNIO! oo occ ceases tsecsenscesvees 25 00 
MNES U OID oo cic o.cc.54cc ccs vesevesgess 00 
Age, aye POSES cs. Se ark yo ofa dol claheotiins Sieber et . 100 00 
I RTINETS daly sof isis) cierc oip's co 6.4.9 aves 6 aiela's ole 6 25 00 
Moody eee School, Chicago........... 10 00 
Ss. L. McCron aa vis 25 00 
Dr. 33 33 
DN 10 00 
Prim. Dept. i EN Ave. S. S., Chicago 5 00 

C. »Pearece..... Se A Mite ni vtettl diate ntavelsic ein 50 00 
Content Patterson 2 00 
Primary Dept. Presbyterian S. S., Clinton 10 00 
Mrsanda Mrs. Web. RuUNGIC. . 0... 6000s ore 20 00 
DOSED iptsen ROMCLS so oc cce sce cecnacccovence 5 00 

PBS. ROATICK coe nc ccc csc cee recs sceccw rion 10 00 
ae PRN aE sain © 9 0,5°5 ere: sin\0 sje'elénpesies os 10 00 

rs, Zillah Mosier Stevens (paid in full). 8 33 
C. *:. CHOU ONG i cn argin beds 6 0/c/s/efiye desc sass wanertti 5 00 
TRPPISSURILCDNCUSON sn. 6. ccc e shes sesssncess 1 00 
Sacramento Bible Class, Chicago Peete 5 00 
PPM IMEATE ALOT ciciniaicicje ss <iccscteecacsicesceses 1 00 
MIMITRIS ORME CELT TEDOS Ges aiclsle’s «c!el ap Fldpisie ce e.ne alviel ye 33 33 
PoE MMNIBITION sa 'si5 0's vcs cdtececcececsecsee 5 00 
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Mr. and Mrs. Lyman ee WOBS.5%'.b Nee 20 00 
Eiymah0@Bs VO8e!s asc cwisindanssss, ose eeemien ats 5 00 it 
Mrs, JOCK. Wallotts. icctes oun ste eee aie 5 00 
Jolin Be Wiltott:.c.9sisncasdtatho aueeuenee 15 00 
Bel WV OWEN GS wal tie: oe 2.50 ees oe nee Ser Nee 5 00 
Wesleyan Bible Class, Chicago........... - 25 00 
Chicago Business Met). 25h cass eee 2,400 00 
Mrs, “SHOAL SWS Fs). ose cwis wis asa seinetee seas 100 00 
Dr. J. P. Webster (for the 3 yrs.)......... 5 00 
Dr. J. B. Webster. (lst. yr. pald).<.c.ec<- 12 00 
A. #, Gaylord. t isu c.pencreceeee shee eer 5 00 5 
BGs OP eR Ror sins s cis eniesoeine lane eee 10 00 «ai 
—_——— 21,508 47 
INDFANA ‘UUs ssees. RR: Bites ee ee teen $250 00 
The. Hopsier  Pamily eye ee tee. 50 00 
Blementary Depts :2.54.4.4455%040e%% eek eek 25 00 
Mr?..and’ Nirst uh. bis Arecheys siacshaccnetss 2 00 
Joh... ABGPESI....055 Res tet Se eee tee 1 00 
W. Bi Sbottentiolds st 5557..56 nese cee 3 00 
Della Brown .........--. ete tetstery susie gt Creraantote 2 00 
Della Brown... kee OPIS. BA 1 00 
Adam. SELLS Bartelot. av . Sohetiss essai 10 00° 
Mrs. Me? do Baldwins .ss.acssas 4 as sans ee 5 00 
Le (Cy Bishee.....4.5 252% EE ad. wet ste or§ rae 2 00 
Cc. §S. Besserer... 222. Mie tote Se Nice ete 10 00 
Brdgar ‘DICK cio. lak cece hoe terete state eee 3 00° 
Bev. CNW. Estesitcan.s, Fe ieee a 5 00 
I. MM. Bowsers. .cthet se. Bega Be Fea, 5 00 
TOM, Hovisersa: oaks S24 acini ene 5 00 
Prank “Hit Hadleyex< sch. tide Pattee se nee ees 1 00 
Edward H. Hasmeier.........0.eeseeueeess 5 00 
Vi; TARP Rat icc tt etatdhatetataet tater Rane ae 5 00 
Elmer E. Hungerford. - SAAS neers Sones 5 00 
WAC. EAE Wea'iet cae Cans Se TReMae eT NS 10. 00 
Mrs, BeYis Hutson755 shes gee a ope te eee 5 00 
Mr. .and, Mrs. C. N: Jacobse. sypeaee ss. oo: 2 00 
Geo.0 BN Bang fs. 23% esters bom ee na ae 10 00 
Miss: Cartie Kord...:iiass2nicceedeteae 166 1 00 
Ji. BR Weliman. .. 55025005 sues te eee ee 3 00 
Chas, D. Meigs. .®.......-.ssseeseeee sees 10 00 
Josiah UMlorris':: 04. 25222555 02s eoeeeeenie oid 10 00 < 
oe: BPA GSparm «125 sess case cee eerie 5 00 
J. BP. Nusbaum (ist yr paid) rasasaecesee es: 1 00 
RICAS OFSF. ais. Si iinet oto. wipe wired 5 00 
SiS ORR cis ee cating tie acdichtyl skeen. 5 00 
Richmond §. S. Association............... 33 33 
Jay CY Sietith 35.22 Shs sa see eae eee 10 00 
St. Paul’s M. E. bee os Schoolsus... raves ‘10 00 
AGS. VPhenass., ccs ssmeeeeeee SS scicterch ace 1 00 ; 
Lueditwe ward <cthestess sme ddd Adcahe roe “+ 1400 P 
Jennie: Willis s.28:.geee8 RSE RO acter APO, -70 9 
— 1,554 99 
LOWiAS ec eee Sieis.sveseas ee ee ote BRE einer $200 00 , 
Association ......... A ee lca: ria wc! 25 00 ot 
WES! “GoW ALON te aera re alts a ioiaral s tamer a each ateteaats 3 0 bs 
Mrs i SeuBlisworthsana:itccca eee ete I “. 
Mess WevEo oF ites: sisratae Sos sel Seer SS : 
Susan SV rammond... . 3454.25. 0eeneeee eee ! 
J. 8. Ffardin. ....2: oink Niger Sd cake Ne ne ee . 
Mins: od). ee Hardin setae eta cee Lathe - 
Primary Dept. Ripley Cong. 8S. S., Traer.. 4 
Sallie Vraticer . s.sashess cts cs te wees cee aga ‘ ; 
"1,041 00 
JAR Er MEIN COs so. foc a5 55 SRESRS & sein S22 : ; ; 
Rev. U. Sasamori (ist YY. DAA seas eee 


18 00 
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RA oo log ISGGRSISEBRGAAISEOME Ear ic $300 00 
a a eee (to be collected)... cs.seceves 50 00 
oy sees Rte itete cic wale « mat eres ha ok 5 00 
Sir. oe Ree ire IOORINB OPS. c'est seco 25 00 
Corer ae Sein a vara telaie leis eae eine oles oe ae 
DEORE Ss bc lech nscecee oboe 0 
Aault Bible. MREBH, -ADIICIGC. ..ccsscveccevcs 5 00 
RE a Ral bas @ & ‘4 ja aap ec cian ls Ge eens 2 00 
Toe BO LORT S , aic'cc'e cas Savane 5 ips net's 5 00 
RARE Mere ESUTI OM. 6 oc, 5 sinc «We 0 sate vie wend siea @ 25 00 
mom uemey (1st yr, PAId). 6.2... cecceccce 35 
ae 1,401 00 
Me TRIES NORNUIET A. cin oo d's» cise fv lalblein doin} « «9 bléluiala dic $250 00 
Association, by J. Shreve Durham........ 8 00 
ASHOCIaniOn, Dy E. A. Fox... . sicrivces cdewe 25 00 
Association, name of Miss Frayser........ 25 00 
ePIC EMS TIITITION. cencccccaceacaatenccas 1 00 
RMSRMEEEIOT ox nace cthansacneccamnceaace 5 00 
ISS TEN! FSODANNAN « . wn soci canececne sme 1 00 
Baraca Class Walnut St. Bapt. Church, 
sane PEE IMECEeas ols a'n:'u s\n e049, ¢,0,0.0,2.010s0,8,0.8)4, 0, dial ide 5 00 
a SEPM 1S LENT 6.0. 5:0 /6,0,0.019 0.6,0,0.0,0.5.8, e0,0,030,0,.00018 10 00 
Baraca Class Pres. S. S., Ludlow......... 2 00 
(ist yr. paid). é 
Ree NT, eA oo eae bacunnassicldataele 25 00 
Class 3 Calvary Pres. S. S., Japan, cone dk 
ville (for the’3 yrs.) pa (faa aes 5 00 
Mrs. Maria G. Carter (ist yr. paid) 6 00 
moemcan Clark... ...esssnceen00 10 00 
Peat OVARIES ovis 0.0. jse.0..0.08 o ok 5 00 
cae bY aes M. E. S. S. (for the 3 yrs.) paid 5 00 
ICDs selushancaakauasauacmanes 1 00 
Miss Lillian RENE alo, a 5500 0,0,0,.0,0.0.9 hte SY Wola Slee 1 00 
Crescent Hill S. S., Louisville............. 5 00 
Crescent Hill Christian .Church........... 10 00 
SRE IESE TT g's .5) 5, 0,5, <,0,5, 10,0, ,0\2'7:0 > a oo 0d Riald 3 00 
PRIMED EAWHGS age ccccccccvieeseddscedeveres 25 00 
PATO OA MDELV IS 5c 5s 5 0.00 0.0.0.0 sce diols aield os 25 00 
IEEE TAR, | \6,0, 019.615, 015,8,0, 4.0.0.0, 0.90.08 na cue 25 00 
Mrs, Sue. Davis (for 1 yr.).......6.005% 5 00 
ee ER TI COD a5, 0 0)<,0.3)0,0.0 0006450000 canawe 5 00 
eRe aaE UCT UIT TLELNIY oo. 0 .5.0,0,0,0,0,0.5,0,0,019\8 0,0, 9, 06,89 10 00 
MRED PRETO) 907-1 aly 0.0, o-0:0,0,0 =1a (6 lela F& o\aleleie)s », 8% 5 00 
Entertainment Committee ............... 10 00 
PAPICEUMNTOIROD ne hc. cicrvejcaneagcccedccacne 5 00 
TAZZIG HE GRNEMAN | | wis « sri «bss bajers oe vloveie Siew hs 1 00 
Junior Society First Christian Church, 
peRIMMME METERS ew toss. 2 5 le,nc, o\912,6;6, \cyeit,s.051419 oe ais 5 00 
OM etirhcic ss els ca tc’ecccceconesacacnes 5 00 
Miss Teale Fogle (1st yr. Bua). cera eaeray ar 5 00 
Bessie Herrick (1st yr. paid)............. 5 00 
SUcMORMDIU cee sseccce eee oe 5 00 
Pere Mat ONE... = sass sss > 5 00 
Mrs. P. T. Hale (or 1 yr.) paid 5 00 
Mrs, Jennie K. Hill......... 1 00 
Devoe Pa ON IC <5 la s'> «als 3.0.0.0 0.0 « ole 2 00 
Geo. A. Joplin (1st yr. paid) 2 00 
Juvenile Missionary Society. Clifton Cres- 
scent alll Church, Louisville... 0.0... 10 00 
ETON MSEOIOL. IIa c's cisitescrecielanne sgn eheees 5 00 
Wiss) TAZA, pICOLON .|«:..0.+ » ia/atsinia(d.e:aieis, oleveleiw aie 5 00 
ECV EAU TOLAN. ... oils hicttresctageugisie cio ’6'e 10 00 
PPO MNCET ILIV LiOP AT «0.6, 0.0.0, 0.0.0, 0j018,9,0.9;0,0.0.0/8)5 10 00 
Mrs wi Hume soneD As fia ale SAB EEE AR GSB 5 00 
ae a rg Lampt BP Seeleienaer? piceccantinccine= oie 
s. F. J. Mina: stiyrs paid) wezi5. aouid< 
Lucy Mahan ret aAgs sataepe tsa trier: 5 00 


Miss Mary PIDENEME oe ish rome cc ucc ue cues 10 00 
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KENTUCKY—Continued. 
Ce AS= BIGDONGIG ase en iwc re cale aig reer . 
Miss Mary E. Michel ist. yr Deine . 
AVY Ga sls SLC INELID acai c wlgia cysis'na oiuletcle ae Mere RtanAT Ire 
na Mpa ob Gl er em cmc mor sr scsi cor 


WINS PRS oui ss oleae Chae soe 
Primary Dept. ’ Highland DEE Sis et. 
THOMAS os altos Lo hac ees Martone cataract anes 
Primary Dept. Harvey ‘Cong Coe Suscoioeatarets 
Primary Dept. (Advent) Christian S..8.; 
LOUIE VINO — 0.0.0 cwre-ccn rer dae teh oe Eat ee 
Pres. Sunday School, Ludlow....,......... 
KEALO CARON: 6 cievctratews sours ets eres settee s ai elt 


Miss Sue B. Seay aes ahd MIS Ce 
Miss. Sue B:  Scostossait. ottisek..dewsaeewen 
Gye WOM IMEF VALS ccrsrctireienterets serena neh naaad 
Vie cbs MES CRUE DUA CHK. o/s vere fares tain *u fe Fureto ote Mela fete Cohabe/oFey 
Marler Sewer. ciacccdccddst euw be eiet. net. atte 
cae Rom BUUEOL Mh 5 <:41s;siglee ese Qaik eras omens 

O. Smith and Family whaiieYa slgte!aYovatetatatarchstersid 
Ww. A. Spindle. . FUR SIUM, aalt. ot ote ee 


DORN STRECS ace 5:00 se tateretats tow retaletersnaateen « olarenes : 


Mrs. J. EH. Turney. . a orabrd we aoe heaton, « hrta eee 
Fo. GS, “PRGMpPSONs v0.0500.505 ve shot SEE 
Virginia) Ave, M..-H, -S.-S.2i..05.un enna 
—e Bie. Veralled. (ects sete n sitte alte ate 

Je PVA UB DM is ctereyerer nic: of eaxeratornteyshareneret wee Se 


Miss Emily 8. Watteo ale or GRAB ERI Ue hate, nee 
W estuilaster Pres,...8..Siscdee tines stems 
irs. MG By CGM An. sss sieve tiverererateretostereterate 


LOUISIANA (ist yr. paid)...........-.....05 
ASSOCIA. Sis wishes eyarerns aie tats lolevedunateferato™eMopatarctae 
Mrs: Ye ZOy in ci cterereroareircra h einare ana 
Boing Gs BRDOG 8 ia oso i avieher eratat a) wr stotavatavel omsotutatatatat tetera 
W. R.YMCROWeeN raise vee nne ences ears 


MAINES » AGG cicceen nescenas aald deed vetted 
Baptist S. Yarmouthville (paid in full) 
5 OR ee ‘(paid (AEG) AGT es. TR 
Maine UDelegates « x wis wcaracretetetetaretets wiotetesetottvete 


MANT TOBA Bin cds aia ccan gence adtiek «chet 
A SSOCIBLOR A ice 4.6 eta) dtatatetar ahah staday th attmcan tele amr 


MARYLAND ..... RAO Es Tee ih 
CHAS! MOBS oie. 81588605018 5 08.0585 4\50 AES 
Laura, Wade Rice (ist yr. paid)........... 
Gig Ae BEE ISDA MER vee: carererereraratate se hse eene nbtefor atte 
C, GA, His Spammer Br ws Oite Allergen arthere ey tare 


MASSACHUSETTS... ayovestaroreraysserererereresaroresee nie ie 
Elizabeth B. Dawes (1st yr. paid)......... 
Elizabeth B. Dawes (1st yr. paid)......... 
OES. TAD OMA: LAS ON. sovanyexareyayeaxeyaporsyorenaratona tee erere 
First Baptist Church, Reading............ 
Sar VED ELAM ai sorerore tots tesa roto tuge tale intr isi Ge oie 
Miss Lydia B. Holmes (ist yr. paid)..... ¥ 
Wa IN. MAEEArtShorni nn. ong sacs nat orev iw vt) 
Wir.) FRAY ESHOTI, canes serstavstosesstereiet revere aetors oot 


on 
o 
J 
oO 


CVOTDI MOIST oT 
So 
So 


$100 00 
25 


2,643 50 


585 00 


408 00 
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MASSACHUSETTS—Continued. 


BAS oe bo 0 Oe 500 00 
Copley Osgood Meacom.............-.0005 3 00 
war ah Dept. Somerville Union Sq. Pres, aed 
Beuth Church, Peabody........ccsccccceee 5 00 
18,516 00 
Pi Re eet aaa vais «sc cic 0c'v e's sc eve cleelele edie vide $10 00 30 00 
PPP SNE gi c'o 016 sid sc wis.0e'0.6.c oie ieieiess\sis'e eee bale $300 00 
ERE EERTUNES Cone eG. a's 6.00 o-0 0's 0 0 0.008 6 vive wldeleield 5 00 
PRED ACSTEIAGL Ty ss oie s oleiccvee cise dvvecscess 25 00 
RON oe PRSRRIAD DOLD So. cieic'n eSildleleleeedecareoees 00 
H. RSE MEiac bs oo tae 0 ain 'a sia 0. baie aceieiawdtareie 5 00 
IP MMIATAO Sic Garis 55.08% ccc cee veccsccesves 5 00 
PE RET CRZNIIE Dy 6 5185 vik’ wle'w's/c 0's velvinceucses 10 00 
Men’s Bible Class First Ref. Church, 
PPPOE HGS 955 00 0.03 do 0s 0000 00le see ece's 5 00 
RGN VA AEAVEWOU ".c> sess 5s onccessace’ r 5 00 
Mr. and Mrs. Leslie C, Lawrence 5 00 
GOEL OMEN EEL ald bie\b'o'n'o'0 vue n'e'n «oi hiate a 2 00 
BE. Mohr. 10 00 
E. K. Mohr. 5 00 
et NOITINEL 2.5.5 5 ooo 0 .519'old tiste Chelee So EO Ys oe 10 00 
ree PEEEIREERAEOT' 5.55 p\0' a 0'e's's'e'e i's 0 n\a\s\s e's'eleis wie 10 00 
Mrs. Horace G. Snover (ist yr. paid)...... 5 00 
ER REL ORICA oie, 5 1s ip'p n\n ele 'e's'e|e\oe/0\e'vin'e'b oe elalorate 2 00 
SUPEMEG MI TOOTO ss osc occas sess sinccieccwees 1 00 
1,245 00 
De aa RENE ects olp's sine’ »\e's'e we nov 0'\n'o ao a aNd $100 00 
Bee Pero, S.,. DU... 0s esheets sb ae 25 00 
Presbyterian Brotherhood, Duluth........ 10 00 
MER MEURIITI SOY’. | y's \oiwe|e.c'o\e's 0's 00 0'o0 00's wn ie'e 5 00 
Dea RAS PLVAINSCY. onic 'p'so'c'v v0 vie wiv vice vecees 5 00 
SORIANO oc5:s 5 specs ecccreneses reece 5 00 
EE TSEALY ay «a\s'e lee o'e's's\ vis’ 00 v'e's ee aes 10 00 
a 480 00 
PUL et MPR ORME II oF o\eiln\els'o 0010 e100: s\o\e.e'e'o\0\oje'e ioiaietd $100 00 
SE NULME EE TOC ss oit%e cib'o's\vln\o\b'> «'uiais's wie'cle's'a'ee 10 00 
Re EBI TIE oe ot sp <5 "0s vo [o (0 v's 0 io 's [0 'v 0 (vin on 0'0 8 10 00 
——— 360 00 
le Fos UM Tae are atelela o\s"s%>'> s's'e'e's W's “niu 'e'e'e'e'e'» $333 33 
T. R. Ayars (ist yr. paid)...... tele 5 00 
Miss Mabel L. Bailey (1st yr. paid)....... 5 00 
ee RELIES OTR soa o/s ain o's plo 0 0\n's 0 nalels's wie sie alee 10 00 
ee 1,060 00 
MONTANA _........--- pial tenis plale’s, nies od > RS $50 00 
a RUPE ELITE STS cai lc'e ole ss vcs cs\eiw’o'e'e'e oleleie% 10 00 
Rev. H. A. emaalan. SHOE rr sea 15 00 nrg. 
IE SaRNS CAME ate cia c cision clincele od lee 0 ata relatblade «afd $200 00 
PRUE OTIS goal p se psipn 0 boos 60 delsiene'e'e ce 5 00 
Tel, SILT oe Aaa ee rh re te 10 00 
Be RIEL oo oa vio'e's ois ols 6 e oisivisisic e's sisisisle's 5 00 
RYE TRAIN ESIC LN iolelc's ‘o's sle aleipis eles e ele e/a’ee a eiasin’ 5 00 
geen RUUETCODM ticlercia lat c's's'ste\sicle e's 'elelelalb’s ¥'e'e ls 1 00 
PAU IMMTPEIIERTN  ahsl sere, «. sia, cojeie' dis\sia.e ow io'el ee 33 33 
—— 777 99 
NEVADA MN fey) ale, ais s,2, s)4/X0 5 ek ale WO ie $60 00 
Southern Association, by O. A. Erdman... 40 00 ani he 
NEW BRUNSWICK, Prince Edward Island.. $175 00 
hige JOLIE 737 eigen eae 10 00 
IVs IUCELS Siecle cis a\s\c.0 4.5 sp 2 die af thet « fissie oe 25 00 ean 00 
POE Ve EIN oro ooo co sei dis ses cicleioieislcseisieielda $50 00 
DIMI es ep plots ob e's Fools a'0''0'6 pia 's'0'e'e'aiao 2 00 ae 
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NEW. HAMPSHIRE. .oisie 005 5 0000 0:0 stiseeeetate 
WOM, IV OEUt ce . peiet vee cgenses on taeaem eis 
FN EBT TALES os coo) vinletaraly a. in taretarslaialers ere 
Rey; 1B, Stiles. coccss sles veasitas ashe 
R. E. Thompson (for ten contributors).... 


NEW FERSEY Hs «occ ccles ceases 
John A. Rogers and eriends 
Edward W. Barnes........ 
Mrs. Wm. L. Condit..... aie 
Mrs. Oliver C. Willson. .. Mai drstetiie aerate este 


NEW MEXICO—By Mrs. W. B. Rundle...... 
By U.. KORWarren ens enicuiss cee at we Rais 


NEW YORK ...... stati 
Hp, “SAM Wat scp sic.cce cenpia ere e 
J..¥. Baker Cast yr paid): .cc... a 
Miss Jean Conklin (1st yr. paid). at) 
Calvary Bapt. S. S., Lockport... 
Rev. H. T. and Paul V. Chadsey 
MiSs Mage EIUGSON «ot o.4.0 Alcs Disteieoa ayaa 
37th St. M. EB. S. S., New York City. 
PICNTy Ee WACO V sis on mmiess comes 
Smith Parish (Gist yr. paid) 
Mrs. C. E. Patterson. 
Cc. £. Patterson... .°: 
GS W. BParksins. ess 
Mrs. S. W. Sherwood aac : 
Geo. HH. fra (ist-vr. paid)... 3. fae = 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Clara <EiiCox:.. .2. 


* 
“W. Widdifield. 
W. Widdifield 


Dr. Frank Woodbury (1 yr.)........+. 


OKLAHOMA GF. «05a nitshenamnennasnnnke he uieee 
Association (for 1 ‘yr este stout coh On wate ae 
First. Pres. Church, oenoms City. 


H 
Mrs. Addison Hall. 
E. H. Moseley..... xe 
BH. W. StrykKer........ aie 


GHTOI ricedee feek 6. soaco eee 
Associationih..........29 c 
Rigi EXO COB eraperats.n 01> « d'ois Brees almisletoia.e o's Slee 
Clan Fairies Class, Marysville’ (2 yrs. 

pai Ue aietaseievsus cesta eres abetetereNstnt vid chacvianaist ova ate 
Col. Robt. Cowden arid NVatescthnes eee 
H.C. Cridland........ attete isis W i olevainterecasetotete 
Clara Louise Hwalt.............. wftin ss Stare 
ie Coe EAN reas teejs steic ese Born ithe coke ad 


448 50 


2,475 00 


105 00 


2,980 50 


357 48 


447 00 


415 00 


442 00 
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OH!1O—Continued. 

ee EUETIEONS y civicisis\e.0.0\0 on cease a caeelae ss 25 00 
AY TESTOR 5 5-6 o> «00's ove oleae o ciclo’ dole 5 00 
Miss N. = Hathorn (ist ye. paid)< otek 1 00 
Mrs. E. MSICKOCTDOCKEL. ..2.cccccccvcces 5 00 
Rev. E. i RIGO DOCK GT. a. a so od « oyorleleecre 5 00 
RUMEN SLE os. 6, 5.0.55, 0,0;.01016,0\0,61816,610.0;0,0.0.6 10 00 
Franklin MeBifresh Sep BA eee. 10 00 
SE RE IRTOOIN o's ao, 5. mo, <5. 010.0,einveie.ereiaeiy.aseierarece 5 00 
MUPURIAUMIBIGENVOOD cc ccuccccsccccascececccs 1 00 
te MP RODICT «5 a ....c2 0 sieceseoecececese 5 00 
ME TRIER WV OPTICYs «oo ooo oo Kind ble Sid's ele woke 5 00 
RLSM VOLTICY. 6. cece ces nccncscnacae 5 00 
on onlin cinrne cases pisiec aeeuees $200 00 
Geo. W. 8 Mie A: oe 10 00 
Norman T. Herman Ferry 10 00 
Theron Gibson ............ 10 00 
has. E. Howarth & Wife a 5 00 
SPU 7) ee ha 10 00 
URE MIRROR TACIT «15 05 0,0. 0.0.00 0) Xba wb Mole a 10 00 
eT eEEY SONS fo oo 5 c,c:00;0.5,0,0.0.0,4,0, 01816 bit ake « ORM 10 00 
easly 8 le eo ai 4 00 
H. EB. eid ee SR ee 10 00 
Hon, J.J. oe meats hn sides gon daa oe cp 25 00 
PID LOOMONE, B.S. S.... cnlsicpicwelele ocble oles aie 5 00 
Se tee a naar og otsi xa Te'g. lola cn sada 5 00 

Young Men’s Bible Class Central Pres. 
ME OLODCO , 4 0'é.oia.0:a:c,c.secnececwnencee 10 00 
SEN (ORIIIICTIAIN , «o.oo 5 2 w.scec eins inieiccenieae 5 00 
PATRI at sc ako s o's ck STMR CR REE TL. del’. $75 00 
ID 0 evo pase wieic\a x tw me ssloseve\ers ieierjeserese 10 00 
EE MIAOIIE oc vio. $10 5.5 0 6c casinncenccenccee 25 00 
mba te A $1,000 00 
Association, by J. W. Kinnear............ 100 00 
CRIS MOU. bcc dann Gk «. RGael . aden 50 00 
SE SRL OMI win vs fin oisia\e'e + alelaieisieiee'e oie'sie vie 5 00 
te VINO oui. 6 aia Zs yekiee.c.0n ne s.0a.cnceeeen 100 00 
Te, wb, \Olarice?«......... 00 
Mrs. H. F. DeWitt 2 00 
Alexander Henry .. we 100 00 
ise EROIDZ, «a0: Tings -. 1,000 00 
By do Beinz..:.... .. 1,000 00 
BE. E. McCurdy... rs 5 00 
LSPS clo: Ey a rr 10 00 
F. H. Mullineaux (ist yr. paid)........... 1 00 
See yD TOLL «. ce iorric aR RVLGAS on S15 ABSA « Yodatclats 10 00 
Philadelphia) Graded Union...........05..% 5 00 
Philadelphia Graded Union............-.0. 10 00 
Be BTN DEM S009 win vin )s-0,01s\ 0, 0/ara dhdrevoieieree 5 00 
MME SRMMR FEEL SUV ARY, « Faicco ass iae9:001,0\e,a)e 6090s 0/00 etabel 25 00 
QFE iL EDODAS ON «o> <:61s:0\0 10 10 «10.9 0,0 010.4 0-0,0\050 10 00 
MRED ANS SACL OL e505 i655 (6:'0 0:2 cies o> o\0 ioe olsisiesieiee ole 5 00 
Cee UMD ULES yo e's ose nnn cedt ACh. ot. CK 25 00 
SET Q eA Ty a6 0) ch ri Pe a ee re 25 00 
et ee AOUIA Re oS chs. oi xis = cia ivivie Wisin vie oes n snes 100 00 
Hermon. oERdse ERT aas earch telbcis tas keteda obs Kanne 100 
QUEBEC a8. os ‘ae, A REIN AT ws ABNy. <8 $100 00 
aHoen ISLAND ici Fesnkn (sige ins gs fT NINERS to Lane $100 00 
SUV I AN o's occ os o's sn ess ved Skil ee ove 25 00 
Calvary, rina Sunday School, Rrvdsonce: 25 00 
A La “9 from Providence 5 100 00 
Mary Olney (paid in full) : 5 00 
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3,462 00 


987 00 


330 00 


10, a 00 
300 00 
H 
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RHODE ISLAND—Continued. 
Providence Graded Union.............00005 
T. W. Waterman (2 yrs. paid)............ 
Miss Emma G. Welch.............eeeeees 


SASKATCHEWAN.  .....cawecvnceevscun dipmrelelbiete 
WV FER, TARO AI os os 10 ve sarap tavern ragetehe te tele ecieite 
WLR. (Sutiieriand ssg ois hin awa cee eter 


Yorkton Co. 


SOUTH. CAROLINAS sienna wunasann> 
Calvary Bapt. S. S., Columbia.. 


Te We (Bhalla ass: hess Ret eee 


SOUTH DAKOTA clive cites nie iain setelsioreteyeteisrerattote 


Association 
EF. P. Lea 


eee ee i 


GH: coa vcacliotamaecek aman Sees 


TENNESSEE. sC18t ayrie DAI) oi. .5 sce sete. eh 


Rev. 


Geo. 


NB ESS CMIIIAN wis ca sca Aetstis nso ew Gea seers 


Bellvue Bapt. 8. S., Knoxville............ 
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WEST TA... SBN aihsa4)s.0'siniabies susth aleietine oats $150 00 

IRMRMEE MITES Tale cc ccs cccccecoeccacseuvcves 50 00 

CG. Bardall.. oft 50 00 

Pattie Campbell oe 1 00 

Pattie Campbell ............. 2 00 

Chas. J. Hines (1st yr. paid). 5 00 

Chas. J. Hines (ist yr. paid) 1 00 

DIR METIOMNECL. ce ccccccscescvce 1 00 

REMIMRTISIETD a/a crawls c's ole c's vicles cle clede cvs vied ts 10 00 

RP ERRNER TIS ES avin haya '0 ale\s'b)p ab nie) b)ei ave) ov0.s pie 10 00 

Nellie MEPEMPUSCEEMSTO TTY so '\.s son div Ve vse wiatere a vhs 5 00 
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———_— 873 00 
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Mero erie Te, i) GASSCF. op soccrcccncsonss 5 00 

MAR MULMTEGIMLOILOUD iN vvlcc ee cceceevavssvveses 5 00 : 

405 00 


Note—$45 of the $125 credited to the Association was pledged by 
the following individuals: C. R. Blanshan, $10; Congregational 
Sunday School, Sheboygan, $10; First Congregational Sunday School, 
Oshkosh, $10; Mrs. Belle Kurtz, $5; W. J. Semelroth, $10. 
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i Nichols, “Chicago, LUGEETS\ (RPA Sate ge MON ae i 1,000 00 
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a Mary E. King, Holland, Michigan........... -. 1,000 00 
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Mrs. Annie §. Goffe, Sandy Point, Maine...............-- 1,000 00 
* Friend, Providence, Rhode Island...........+seseeeeeues 1,000 00 
§. Johnston, Tacoma, Washington...................., 1,000 00 
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I believe the convention demonstrated the fact, that 
there is a growing conviction among all Sunday-school 
workers, that our plans of work must be broadened and 
improved until this great agency of the church shall be 
fitted to meet the needs of every member of the church 
and commonwealth.—Charles A. Phipps, Portland, Ore. 

The Twelfth International Convention at Louisville 
revealed to me the urgency of a deeper personal consecra- 


tion and a more persistent enthusiasm for God’s work.— 
Rev. A. M. MacLeod, Halifax, N.S. 


Perhaps the greatest meeting ever held by that body of 
Christian people who represent the greatest force in 
the world today engaged in obedience to the greatest 
command ever given by the “King of Kings’.—J. A. 
Moon, Grand Junction, Colo. 

The warm hospitality, the great leaders, the splendid 
addresses, the encouraging reports, God’s approval with 
more money for greater plans, inspired me to greater 
vision of usefulness—W. Fred Long, Little Rock, Ark. 


The convention was a marvelous manifestation of the 
purpose and power of the International Sunday-school 
Association to unify, edify and vivify the Sunday-school 
forces of its domain, and of its readiness in this ministry 
to make any needful contributions of time, brain, money, 
service or sacrifice, sr Ak C. Humble, Parkersburg, W. 
Va. 


Christian men and women of all denominations, Roh 
all christendom, attending. a convention in the interests 
of child salvation, is an evidence of the greatest organ- 
ized movement of the church for the salvation, ie E; thee 
world.—D. S. Johnston, Tacoma, Wash. EHC 


I was impressed that the motto of the ‘eotivention: - 
lected by the officers, struck a sympathetic chord’ in the 
hearts of the delegates, and that they were as anxious 
to “see Jesus” as the officers were for Him to be seen.— 
D. H. Marbury, Birmingham, Ala. 


ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT. 


Mrs. W. J. Barnes, Superintendent. 


Committee, 1905-1908. 
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Peat Fillies te. oy Botte. (AA PRE San Francisco, Cal. 
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To me, the Louisville Convention emphasized five 
strong points of progress: Extension—of the field; en- 
largement—of the forces and finances; enlistment—of 
men; education—through graded lesson system; evangel- 
ization—(world-wide) through missions in every Sun- 
day-school.—Mary Foster Bryner, Peoria, Ill. 


The convention was large, industrious, intelligent, en- 
thusiastic and purposeful—ZJ/. F. Love, Atlanta, Ga. 
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The International Elementary Department. 


Mrs. J. WooppripGE BARNES, ELEMENTARY SUPERIN- 
TENDENT. 


THE story of our organized work for the children is a 
sai one, and those who know it are well assured 
that the Lord God has been direct- 
ing and guiding us in it. I briefly 
bring to you three of the stages of 
its development. 

The first stage might be charac- 
terized by the word “Opportunity.” 
Thirty-eight years ago there was no 
International lesson system. Every 
school followed its own plan. Each 
teacher selected his own lesson, and 
sometimes the little children shared 
the food of their fathers and of 
their grandfathers, and sometimes they had food all their 
own, it depended on the teacher. In many places teach- 
ers who longed to help the children wished for better 
things and were asking of each other, “What shall we do 
to improve conditions?” Certainly the opportunity for 
improvement was great, but who would seize the oppor- 
tunity? We shall discover. 

In old St. Paul’s there was great excitement—there 
was no doubt about it. Something had happened. It all 
came about through a new teacher, and the new teacher 
was said to be doing wonderful things. The class in- 
creased in membership and the children looked eagerly 
forward for Sunday, when “something would happen.” 
It is said that the new teacher did not ask questions to 
which impossible answers were expected, but that she 
actually told “Bible stories’ just as good as “other 
stories.”” But more than that—this daring new teacher 
actually had the temerity to use a blackboard in the 


Mrs. Barnes. 
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Sunday-school. Strange, but she did; and when the 
deacons and the official board and the other people looked 
askance at “such a sacrilege” and charged her with 
“secularizing the Sunday-school,” she went calmly on 
and used it. 

People came from far and near and said, “Oh, help us 
to do these things that you are doing.” Now, this new 
teacher was a mother with five children—a mother un- 
trained as a teacher, and certainly all untrained in the 
~ art of teaching others. She was a mother with common 
sense. Here was an opportunity—what should she do 
with it? The story is too long to tell, but suffice it to say 
that these eager teachers were not turned away. The 
teachers of that city came together, and under the 
guidance and instruction of one whose memory we have 
learned to honor and revere,* they started together the 
nucleus of that something which has become today our 
International Elementary Department. 


Thus the work began, and for some years organized 
effort was confined to a local field; but its beginning 
was this seizure of an opportunity. 

The second stage in our development perhaps might 
be called the time of mutual helpfulness. The success of 
that one “Infant Class Teachers’ Union” had encouraged 
others so that a similar work had sprung up in other 
cities. Throughout this period the teachers themselves 
stretched out their hands to other teachers, one union 
helped another, and all over the country the teachers sac- 
rificed of their means and time that they might strengthen 
their own forces. 

During this period of mutual helpfulness the union 
idea. predominated. Unions sprang up largely through 
the eastern section of the country, though scattered over 
the field as workers were there who carried with them 
their ideals and ideas. 


*Mrs. Samuel W. Clark. 
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For a generation and more the teachers helped each 
other without the aid of other Organizations, being held 
together as an International union by the joining together 
of the unions into a representative body. 

As an outcome of the changes which were taking place 
in the organized work of the country, this organization of 
unions endeavored to adjust itself to the changing condi- 
tions. As a.result we had a transition period, when from 
being wholly independent the organization had a coépera- 
tive relationship with the International Association, and 
this led six years ago into the third stage of our history. 

The third stage, which began with the Denver conven- 
tion in 1902, marks the beginning of an organic relation- 
ship which has brought us where we are today. It has 
been our aim thus far to develop organic responsibility, 
to relate and harmonize the independent organizations, 
to bring unity out of confusion, and as rapidly as pos- 
sible to establish common standards of work. What is 
the result ? 

The independent forms of organized effort for the 
teachers of children have been united with the general 
organizations, and it is my privilege to report to you that 
throughout the United States and Canada we have been 
able to effect within the state and provincial organizations 
a department of work devoted to the interests of the ele- 
mentary grades, and that you will find them in fifty-nine 
of the states and provinces. 

To this number may be added one in Hawaii and two 
in the British West Indies, making sixty-three in all. 

You will also be glad to know that fourteen of the 
states and provinces have perfected their organization in 
so far as to have every county organized with an ele- 
mentary superintendent in charge, while twelve others 
have almost reached the same plane. Twenty of the 
states and provinces have started a campaign for town- 
ship workers. 
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The unions have been the greatest factor in bringing 
about the important changes which have taken place in 
the elementary grades. The unions are the experimental 
stations where new needs are discovered, met, and new 
ones created. During these last years the organization 
of the unions has been changed to meet the new condi- 
tions both of teaching, training and of grading. Many 
unions have reorganized and are now equipped to meet 
the needs of each of the elementary departments—not 
only beginners, primary and junior—but have adjusted 
themselves to meet the needs of the graded Sunday-school 
of the future.. Many of them are already developing the 
intermediate teachers and have section work for them 
and for the adult classes in addition to the younger 
grades. The union of the future will in very truth be a 
graded union and represent the true teacher training 
work for the graded school. 

With the organization of the state and provincial forces 
and the readjustment of the unions, it has been possible 
to. begin to do what was impossible before—that is, the 
standardizing of our work both in respect to organized 
plans and for the local school. Six years ago the plans 
of work varied so even within a single state that it was 
impossible to raise a standard of any kind, and yet at 
Toronto—that is, within three years—we were enabled to 
create one for the local school which will not need to be 
changed now in any vital way. The unity of organiza- 
tion and the harmonizing of plans has made it possible 
for the over three thousand officially connected workers 
to go forth with a common standard to work for the local 
school through our organized channels—and the schools 
are responding, 

_ What has the standard accomplished for us, might well 
be asked.. Twenty states and provinces have been push- 
ing it, though not many of them have been able to enter 
a campaign for the entire state or province, but have 
rather tried to work it vigorously within a section or in a 
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local field according to the strength and ability of the 
local workers. We are so new in the matter of depart- 
ment statistical information that it is impossible to speak 
with accuracy, but when Mr. Lawrance this morning said 
that there was a gain in the cradle rolls alone of 100 per 
cent during the last three years, you know that our work- 
ers have been busy. Beginners’ classes or departments 
have doubled in some states, while some others have four 
times as many as three years ago. The great interest in 
the juniors has resulted in doubling the junior depart- 
ments in a number of states and provinces, while some 
others have multiplied by four during the triennium. 

Along with the better conditions for teaching has come 
the more definite idea of what should be taught. Much 
has been accomplished along this line. Years ago there 
were no plans for lesson study and the teachers of little 
children were the first to begin a common, uniform course 
of Bible study for their pupils. Years ago our workers 
asked for, not only, but worked for, a lesson course which 
should more adequately meet the needs of small children. 
This was given them—and what a blessing the Begin- 
ners’ lessons have been! Six years ago we inaugurated a 
system of ‘suppemental lessons for the elementary grades 
—a system which has done much for definite grading in 
the Sunday-school. It has been a great blessing to the 
teachers in that it has trained them to realize the ad- 
vantages of a graded system of lessons. 

Still further our methods of teaching have cane. 
The modern teacher is not like the teacher of the past. 
The teachers of the past regarded the Book rather than 
the child. But today things have changed. The teach- 
ers have come to see that God made the child before He 
made the Book, and they have come to place the child 
in his right relation to the matter taught. Because of 
the change in point of view and in attitude toward the 
child our methods have changed and improved. 

Friends, we have come through hard things. The 
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way has not been easy for our workers throughout the 
field, perhaps because the work has always been pioneer. 
Our workers have begged, implored, prayed, for sep- 
arate rooms, for little chairs, for better conditions gen- 
erally, and sometimes their appeals have been scorned 
because those in authority thought that anything was 
good enough for the children. That time has gone by. 
But this is not all—they have worked hard for every 
bit of recognition, and every advantage which they have 
gained either for the organized work or for the local 
school has been granted only after a struggle. We who 
at this time are reaping the benefits of the labors of those 
who preceded us, ought to lift our hearts in deep grati- 
tude to God for His gift to them of courage and 
strength; it is because of this that we are their inher- 
itors. 

Today we, as teachers of children, stand solidly 
throughout this country for the best. Nothing else will 
satisfy us. We look eagerly forward to the near future 
when the teaching material for children shall have been 
selected for them with their needs and nurture in mind, 
and to the time when the lesson, the worship, and the 
' whole atmosphere of the Sunday-school shall be calcu- 
lated to give to the children an adequate religious edu- 
cation. 

Our Elementary Department exists not for its organi- 
zation but that through its organization it may create 
a sentiment for the best, afford an opportunity for the 
creation of ideals, and through concerted action make it 
_ possible for the childhood of our land the more speedily 
to see * Jésus 7”! 7" . 

This is my last official message to you. I ask that 
those of you who are my coworkers and helpers shall 
help the one who follows me to build firmly and surely 
on the foundation which I have tried to lay. We are 
only at the beginning of wonderful things; great pos- 


bo 
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sibilities 1 see in the future for this department, visions 
which I trust may become realities. 

I wish also for the one who follows me that love and 
loyalty which you have given me. I ask these things 
only for the sake of the children, that in the North and 
in the South, in the East and in the West, in the moun- 
tains and in the valleys, and by the borders of the sea— 
everywhere—the children stretching forth their hands 
may receive that which is their due; and that through- 
out the length and breadth of the field the organized 
work may have the opportunity of doing that of which 
it is so capable. 


Notes From Report of International Superintendent 
to the Executive Committee. 


THE PRESENT CONDITIONS OF ORGANIZED ELEMENTARY 
Work. 


In order to carry on our work it is our aim to have 
within each state and provincial association an ele- 
mentary Department. We ask that each association shall 
have a sub-committee within its executive and that they 
shall secure an elementary superintendent to have super- 
vision of the various lines of activity which are possible 
in connection with this department. In former years the 
elementary teachers were organized as an independent 
body, and where this existed we have urged and secured 
a closer bond between them and the associations, an aux- 
iliary relationship being established. But even where no 
organization formerly existed some of the associations 
have adopted the suggested plan of unification, so that a 
number have not only an elementary department within 
the executive and a superintendent, but an elementary 
council in addition. Those having it feel that it is ef- 
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fective, but this latter plan is not urged nor is it neces- 
sary, nor could it be effective in all cases. 

At present we can report that the conditions are as 
follows: 


Elementary departments (executive in charge)....59 
Elementary departments in Hawaii and British West 
Maat 43 51ers telabssu« 514) 5/4 edie eels «GR es 3 
62 
Elementary department superintendents (states and 
PURPA OA aiid wt. slaw. oasis Jesse oye ede. 908 59 
In jcolored.associations......s..02...e0e0e00-- 4 
In Hawaii and British West Indies........... 3 
66 
Elementary workers organized in................ 32 
Graded unions distributed over the field in connec- 
Momimithjassociations. eiicsiwees.werveed 3 51 


The first work of an Elementary Department within a 
state or provincial association is the extension of the 
work to the county, parish or district association, by 
whichever name the next division is known. The con- 
ditions differ so widely that it will not be possible for 
some years to come for some of the associations to effect 
even this first step in organization in any complete way, 
but the following facts will be of interest: 

Every county association (or parish or district) with 
an elementary superintendent in the following: Nova 
Scotia, New Hampshire, New Brunswick, Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, California South, Ohio, Indiana. 

Nearly every county association with an elementary su- 
perintendent in the following: New York, Maryland, 
West Virginia, Illinois, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska, Louisiana. 
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Township superintendents being secured in twenty as- 
sociations, 

At Toronto we had six states with a paid worker giv- 
ing entire time to the work of the elementary grades in 
connection with the organized work. At Louisville we 
are glad to report ten and the expectation that two more 
will be added to that number this fall. 

At Toronto we had, in addition to those giving full 
time, six who gave a part of their time; now we have 
nine. 

We ought to have one on full time in every state and 
province. As we start the work for the children we may 
expect permanent results, both in the local school and in 
the organized work. 


ENCOURAGING ITEMS GATHERED FROM THE TRIENNIAL 
REPORT OF THE UNIONS. 


The following comparisons of the report made at To- 
ronto and that gathered for Louisville will give a hint of 
the progress made during this last triennium: 

Toronto, Louisville, 


1905. 1908. 
Average membership of unions......... 30 48. 
Average number of teachers used weekly.10 II 

Percent, Fer cent. 

Stidying a trainiie course... 6%... ane 60 75 
Have a circulating library... 1. 3... me 48 85 
Hold an annual ‘insfitute. 2.0... 00004. 43 71 
Have’ printed prograins.. oo. ee ee 62 83 
Teach the Beginners’ Course (weekly)...30 65, 
SiPpOtte, DY MOUES lies a. te ae ee 32 26 
Supported by voluntary offerings........ 6714 74 
Gave help for three grades weekly...... pe 98 
Assisted in county and district work...... 92 


Made a contribution to state and Interna- 
WOnal WOT . ec ase es se she ese cee eee 75 
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Our STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 


1. Accradle roll, and a Beginners, Primary and Junior 
Department. 

2. A separate room or curtains or screens for each of 
the three departments. 

3. A blackboard in use in each department. 

4. Supplemental lessons taught in each department. 

5. Beginners lessons taught to children under six. 

6. A training course studied by every teacher in the 
three departments. 


The state and provincial elementary superintendents 

have always tried to give clear and definite suggestions to 
the county or district helpers associated with them. For 
years the work has been so varied within a single state 
that no standard could be set even within a limited 
territory. But year by year the work has become more 
clearly defined within the local school so that some stand- 
ardizing has been possible. Nebraska, Illinois, Ohio, 
Colorado and New Jersey has pressed forward on simi- 
lar lines so that at the last triennial convention in To- 
ronto (1905) it seemed practicable to adopt a standard 
and, work toward a uniform plan. The one chosen 
seemed not to be beyond even the very small school pro- 
viding it was understood that in the part relating to or- 
ganization a “class” in a small school would count on 
the standard or mean the same as the “department” in a 
large school. 
_ This standard has been presented all over the Inter- 
national field, and adopted by many associations, and if 
we are to judge from the letters received has proved a 
blessing to many. 

With the experience gained during the three years the 
workers will now be able to judge wherein changes are 
desirable or whether it meets the present condition and 
is satisfactory. 
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ATTAINING THE PoINTs OF Our STANDARD. 


No attempt has ever been made throughout the entire 
field to ascertain the facts regarding the organization of 
the local school, as it relates to these elementary depart- 
ments, though a few states and provinces have made 
provision for this as their work in their respective 
fields advanced. At Toronto a number of questions 
were agreed upon for the elementary department, it 
being understood that no state or provincial association 
would do more than have these included in a supple- 
mentary report. 

Twenty states and provinces have begun this work, 
many of them pressing for this information not through 
the entire state or province but in localities or selected 
counties. This is the right way to begin, and while the 
figures would count for little as a sum total, the reports 
viewed in this way are very significant and, will be a 
great help to the local workers in the coming year. 

From these attempts the following facts are discov- 
ered: 

Cradle Rolls have been doubled in California (South), 
West Virginia, Alabama, Oklahoma, and Pennsylvania, 
while Missouri has multiplied theirs by four during the 
last triennium. The largest actual number added is in 
Pennsylvania, as they have 2,000 more cradle rolls than 
reported at Toronto. 

Beginners’ Departments have doubled in number in 
Alabama, Maryland, West Virginia, Illinois and Lou- 
isiana, while Colorado has three times as many as re- 
reported at Toronto. . 

Junior Departments are increasing everywhere, but 
New York, West Virginia, Alabama, Ohio, Illinois, 
Minnesota, Indiana, Colorado, California (South), 
Rhode Island and New Jersey reporting the largest 
numbers. 

Supplemental Lessons have been used in some of the 
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states for many years so as to have become an integral 
part of their work. Twenty-two states and provinces 
report activity in this direction, but the states that have 
doubled the number using supplemental lessons are 
Ohio, Colorado, California (South), and New York, 
while Illinois has almost done so. 


The International Elementary Institute. 
Frecp Workers’ Day. 


“LOUISVILLE, 1908,” means more than the Convention 
to the Elementary workers who have official duties in 
connection with the organized work, for the Tuesday and 
Wednesday preceding the regular convention were days 
of counseling, discussions and decisions, which will affect 
the work of the next triennium. 

Tuesday was field workers’ day and Wednesday the 
conference day on matters of a local school character. 
The program of both days had been planned to help the 
new state and provincial workers who might be present; 
to bring out the principles upon which our work is based ; 
to present the past and present conditions in contrast; 
and to bring before the workers those problems which 
should need discussion and action by the Elementary 
Council. 

It is a disappointment that all of the addresses cannot 
be duplicated, but the character of the work was such 
that the use of the blackboard and charts and the free 
discussions which made the work so valuable at the same 
time renders it impossible to reproduce. 

-The opening devotional service was led by Mrs. J. A. 
Walker, of Colorado. The spiritual uplift of this service 
and the brief memorial for Miss Mamie Haines, one of 
our Official family, gave an atmosphere to the sessions 
that was held to the very end. 
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The first topic presented was “The State or Provincial 
Elementary Superintendent at Work.” Mrs. Maud Jun- 
kin Baldwin, of Indiana, gave out of her rich experience 
suggestions which were clear, practical and inspiring. 

“The Standard of Excellence” was presented by Miss 
Rose Scott, of New Jersey. With twenty states and 
provinces at work upon this standard, which was adopted 
at Toronto in 1905, the interest was keen. Miss Scott 
had had the good fortune to be able to gather fresh re- 
ports from every school in the state but 123, so that her 
experiences were full of interest. Her field, though a 
well-organized one, contains few large schools, and many 
of the rural and small, country type—schools which it has 
been said would not respond to this standard. Her ex- 
periences proved the contrary to be true. 

These two subjects furnished the ground for the dis- 
cussions of the morning. 

The afternoon session was set aside for the discussion 
of the Union and related topics. The first presentation 
was by Miss Meme Brockway, of the Southern California 
Association, opening up for us the subject of the “Graded 
Union.” Miss Brockway’s enthusiastic recital of experi- 
ences was very convincing, while the discussion which 
followed brought very clearly to the attention of the 
workers not only the value of the reorganized Union, but 
that it was the only way by which we were to solve the 
problems of the graded school. 

“Increasing the Membership of the Union,” by Mrs. 
Thad M. Salter, president of the Memphis Graded Union, 
made everyone eager to go home and try the same or 
similar methods. Mrs. Salter had a chart with the 
churches of the city upon it, the number of members, the 
increase, and other interesting facts, which made her ad- 
dress exceedingly helpful. 

“How Can the Unions be Brought into Closer Rela- 
tionship?” by Mrs. Phebe A. Curtiss, elementary super- 
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intendent for Ohio, brought out many helpful sugges- 
tions, the matter finally being sent to the council for 
action. "Phe unions have missed the old publication called 
the “Bulletin, ” which bound them a little more closely 
together. The exchange of programs within a state or 
province, the round-robin letter, the exchange of workers, 
the visit of the state or provincial elementary superin- 
tendent, the department in the state paper, all received at- 
tention in the discussion. 

“Problems of the Union Work,” as led by Miss Clara- 
Louise Ewalt, one of the International Auxilliary field 
workers, proved one of the most helpful and practical 
of the conferences of the day. Here the library, the 
financial question, the number of teachers necessary for 
the conduct of the union, the teaching of the supple- 
mental lessons in the union, the increase of membership, 
interesting the pastors and superintendents, how far man- 
ual work could be carried on in the weekly sessions, the 
social side, and the devotional work of the union, all 
came up for discussion and suggestion. 


The Elementary Conference. 


With Mrs. M. S. Lamoreaux as the presiding officer 
of the morning, the conference began its work for the 
day, being led in the morning devotions by Mrs. C. A. 
Pratt, the elementary superintendent of Washington. 
The growing success of ‘“Mothers’ Meetings,” “Par- 
ents’ Associations” and similar movements in connection 
with the local Sunday-school, and with the union work, 
has attracted considerable attention of late, and with the 
desire that definite plans might be suggested and an in- 
terest in this subject crystallized into a movement, this 
topic had right of way early, that the result might be 
reported to the council for action. In the absence of 
Mrs. Heath, of Brooklyn, the conference was led by Mrs. 
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Lamoreaux, of Illinois; Mrs. Leyda, Miss Hale, of Ala- 
bama; Miss Tompkins, of New York; Mrs. Ferguson, of 
Arkansas; Miss Bailey, of Kansas, and othersyeontribu- 
ting to the discussion. i 

“The Training of the Teacher” was presented Miss 
Minnie E. Kennedy, of Alabama. She made a clear | 
presentation for the teacher, and then taught a sample 
lesson to show how the work could be made of interest 
in a local class or in the union. 

“Supplemental Lessons” have received so much atten- 
tion as a point in the standard of excellence, that the 
teachers were grateful to Miss Susan M. Juden, of 
Louisiana for the helpful suggestions given and for the 
practical discussion which followed. 

The “Problem Period” is always full of interest, and 
under the leadership of Miss Scott it did not fail of 
enthusiasm and helpful suggestion. 

Two attractions claimed the attention of the workers 
for the afternoon, for there were two sections. The 
junior teachers found great satisfaction in attending a 
session of a junior Sunday-school department, under the 
leadership of Mrs. Herbert L. Hill, of New York City, 
and Miss Josephine L. Baldwin, of New Jersey, both of 
them writers for Sunday-school periodicals. A class or 
rather classes were formed of the teachers, and the whole 
session was gone through, including the lesson taught 
by Mrs. Hill and the manual work done in connection 
with the supplemental lessons. The tables for each class, 
the boxes for each teacher for the records, and other 
model equipment were provided. 

In the auditorium, at the same hour, the beginners and 
primary workers were discussing topics of special inter- 
est to their own grades. “The Organization and Equip- 
ment of the Beginners’ Department” was presented by 
Mrs. W. Eason Williams, of Baltimore. Then Miss 
Frances O. Danielson told stories, the more difficult 
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themes being chosen that the teachers of beginners might 
receive the greater help and the theory might be illus- 
trated by the practice. 

“Hand-work as a Means of Self-expression” was pre- 
sented by Miss Marion Thomas. Miss Thomas made 
very clear the great value to the child of expression by 
means of the hand, and gave some fine illustrations of 
results. She made equally clear the folly of mere hand- 
work where the creative power of the child had not been 
called into action, or where the work was a mere doing 
of something without other connection. 

When the two sections were called together, the entire 
body of teachers had two addresses to complete the work 
of the afternoon. ‘The Problems of the Little Schools,” 
by Miss Lee McCrea, was received enthusiastically by 
the audience. 

“The Unfolding Life,” by Mrs. M. S. Lamoreaux, gave 
the spiritual touch to a busy and helpful day. 

The crowded church at the evening session was evi- 
dence of the popularity of both speaker and subject, as 
well as of the interest of the local churches. 

A junior choir of 150 voices, selected from the junior 
departments of the Louisville Sunday-schools, sang “Lift 
Up Your Heads, Oh Ye Gates,” under the leadership of 
Miss Mary Louisa Butler, of Chicago. 

“Children of the Orient” was the title of the address 
by Mrs. H. M. Hamill, of Tennessee. Dr. and Mrs. 
Hamill had but just returned from a tour through Japan, 
China and Korea, so that the information given was the 
latest regarding the Sunday-school association work. 

At the conclusion, the children, led by Miss Nannie 
Lee Frayser, sang “My Old Kentucky Home.” 
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Notes From the International Elementary Conference. 


The first meeting of the council was called for Tues- 
day evening, and preceding it the former members and 
those who had been appointed for the new triennium, 
had supper together at the Louisville hotel. This gave 
an opportunity for the workers to meet socially, to re- 
new acquaintances and to form new associations. 

Through the courtesy of the proprietors of the Louis- 
ville hotel we were enabled to hold our first council meet- 
ing in the parlors of the hotel that evening, subsequent 
meetings being held in the Broadway Methodist church. 
A summary of the actions of the council follows: 

The International Elementary Council is composed of 
one representative from each state and province and 
holds its meetings every three years in connection with 
the International Sunday-school Convention. During 
the triennium the interests of the council and the work- 
ers at large are represented with the International Ex- 
ecutive Committee by three persons chosen by the coun- 
cil. These three representatives so chosen, are, when 
approved by the International Executive Committee, 
placed by this committee on the sub-committee on ele- 
mentary work and thus become members of the Inter- 
national Executive Committee. 

During the last triennium Mrs. Alonzo Pettit, Mrs. M. 
S. Lamoreaux, and Mrs. J. A. Walker were the repre- 
sentatives of the council and served within the Inter- 
national Executive Committee in this capacity. 

Owing to the illness of Mrs. Pettit, Mrs. Lamoreaux 
presided over the meetings of the council at Louisville. 

The following are the principal actions taken by the 
council. 

First. In codperation with other national bodies that 
are interested in the training of children, the following 
in relation to the comic supplement of the Sunday papers 
was adopted: 
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Whereas: The colored supplement issued by many of 
the leading Sunday newspapers of the country is find- 
ing its way into innumerable homes all over the land, 
and through its bright colors, exaggerated humor, pic- 
tures of child life and unnatural representations of the 
animal kingdom, presented in crude forms, appealing 
to the children in the homes in an irresistible way at 
the most imitative period of their lives; and 

Whereas: These pictures tend to vitiate taste for gen- 
uine art and to stultify the growing mind in all direc- 
tions ; and 

Whereas: In these pictures a low type of life is con- 
stantly presented, malicious mischief is suggested; vice 
is made to appear a thing to laugh at, and disobedience, 
deception, disrespect for parents and others in authority 
are held up as clever and worthy of imitation; and ~ 

Whereas: The ideals of the Sabbath on which the 
welfare of our homes depends are being steadily under- 
mined and destroyed by this insidious influence which 
is so powerful that in the minds of millions of children 
the chief association with the name of the day is the 
coming of the colored supplement ; therefore be it 

Resolved: That the Elementary Section of the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Association in Convention as- 
sembled, representing several million children within the 
International field, hereby registers its protest against 
this growing evil which is menacing the future of the 
country through its coming citizens; and be it further 

Resolved: That we who stand for the highest ideals 
in mental, moral and religious culture shall in every 
way possible through all the agencies open to us, en- 
deavor to secure the.exclusion from the home of papers 
that issue such supplements and to substitute for them 
papers that do not have this objectionable feature; and 
be it further | 

Resolved: That we hereby pledge ourselves individ- 
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ually to see that this matter is presented and some defi- 
nite action taken in all organizations with which we are 
connected, such as state and provincial, county or dis- 
trict associations, graded unions, mothers’ clubs and the 
local church, and that it is exploited through the local 
press wherever possible; and finally be it 
Resolved: That a copy of these resolutions be sent 
to the editorial association of every state, province and 
territory having such an organization, and to all Sun- 
day-school and church papers. 
(Signed by the Committee) 
Miss J. L. BAtpwin, 
Miss NANNIE LEE FRAYSER, 
Miss GRACE LONGFELLOW. 


The above resolutions were unanimously adopted by 
the council, and later presented to the Elementary Con- 
ference on Wednesday, June 17, at the afternoon ses- 
sion, and were unanimously and enthusiastically adopted. 

Second. In response to the call for a closer relation- 
ship between the Home and the Sunday-school, the fol- 
lowing was presented by the committee, Mrs, J. A. 
Walker chairman: 

“Realizing the benefit of a closer relationship between 
the Home and the Sunday-school, these two great factors 
in the child’s development, and in response to numerous 
requests from various sections of the country, the Com- 
mittee on Mothers’ Meetings suggests the following: 

‘t. That a parents’ parliament under the auspices of 
the local graded union be held once a year. 

‘2, Wherever feasible a mothers’ meeting be held 
once a year in connection with the work of the graded 
union. ; 

‘3. That the unions compile lists of books and of 
music suitable for both parents and children, with sug- 
gestions as to their use. 

‘4. That an endeavor be made to have placed in our 
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public Sunday-school and union libraries such books as 
the union recommends. 

‘5. As the junior pupils need help in seis preparation 
of their lessons, that the union plan to give in connec- 
tion with their regular union program suggestions for 
the mothers that they, the teacher and mother, may work 
in harmony in this direction. 

‘6. That we approve and foster the establishment of 
mothers’ meetings in connection with the local Sunday- 
school.’ ” 

Third. Report of the committee on “Closer Affilia- 
tion of the Graded Unions” for elementary teachers. 


Resolved: That it is the sense of your committee, 
‘that there is great need and growing demand for some 
medium of interchange of ideas and methods, as an aid 
and guidance to the newer unions, and a means of 
strength and an incentive toward higher ideals to the 
older ones. 

That inasmuch as it has been deemed impracticable 
for the International Association to print anything in .- 
the way of a publication similar to The Bulletin form- 
erly issued, but that it is possible for this same matter 
to be put out in the form of a News Letter, we sug- 
gest: 

1. That the International Elementary Committee in- 
struct the Superintendent of Elementary Work to fur- 
nish either quarterly or semi-annually, a News Letter de- 
voted to the interests of the graded unions, and in suffi- 
cient quantity to supply the various unions, this News 
Letter to be preceded by a circular letter to all unions, 
notifying them of this action, and requesting from them 
reports of plans and methods used in their work, pro- 
grams and other printed matter, and contributions that 
would in any way be helpful or suggestive to other 
unions. 

2. That a permanent committee on this work be ap- 
pointed by the Elementary Council to advise with the 
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International Elementary Superintendent and render any 
necessary aid in bringing this measure to pass. 

3. Realizing the great value of the work of the 
unions to the International Association at large and the 
Elementary Department in particular, we urge that the 
denominational editors and the editors of our state and 
provincial papers be requested to reprint such portions 
of this News Letter as will be most generally helpful, 
and in any possible way to aid in the extension and pro- 
motion of the work of these unions for the help of the 
teachers of the Elementary Grades. 

(Signed by the Committee), 
Mrs. H. M. Hamituz, 
Mrs. PHEBE CuRTISS, 
Mrs. Hersert L. HI, 
Mrs. Maup J. BALpwin, 
Mrs. C. E. BLAKE. 


The above report received the approval of the council, 
and the secretary, Mrs. Barnes, was requested to for- 
ward the same to the new Committee on Elementary 
Work, and to give such other publicity to the request as 
seemed advisable. — : 

Fourth. In response to the request from the unions 
from the different parts of the field requesting that the 
unions be given a “motto and a pin,” the committee re- 
ported as follows: 

“After a very careful consideration and some quiet 
investigation among the members of the council and the 
representatives from different parts of the country in 
attendance at this Convention in regard to a ‘union pin 
and motto,’ we find many in favor, none opposed, and 
some very enthusiastic on the subject. 

“Believing that it would bind the members of the 
unions closer together and serve as a perpetual inspira- 
tion to all, therefore we recommend that a ‘pin and 
motto’ be adopted. 
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“We also recommend that a committee be appointed by 
the council that they may investigate the subject further 
in order that a motto and pin which will be acceptable 
to all may be secured.” 

(Signed by the Committee) 

Mrs. H. M. Leypa, 
Mrs. H. AppLeton, 
Mrs. V. A. GopBeEy, 
Mrs. C. H. Grey. 


Fifth. In view of the action of the Convention au- 
thorizing the Lesson Committee to prepare graded les- 
sons for the Sunday-school in addition to the regular 
uniform lessons, and the introduction of a reading course 
since the last International Convention, the standard of 
excellence adopted at Toronto was revised to include 
both of these features of our work. 

The. standard of excellence as revised, reads as fol- 
lows: 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE FOR THE ELEMENTARY 
GRADES OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


(As revised at Louisville.) 

fi: hci I clon tlldeet 7) olin hc heel ia) ee en ee 

1. A cradle roll, and the pupils under thirteen di- 
vided into three departments: Beginners (3-5); Pri- 
mary (6-8); Junior (9-12 inclusive). 

2. A separate room or curtains or screens for each 
of the three departments. 

3. A-blackboard in use in each of the three depart- 
ments. 

4. Supplemental lessons, or graded lessons, taught 
in each department. 

5. Beginners’ lessons taught to the children under 
six. . 

6. Each teacher studying a training course or a 
member of a reading circle. 
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Sixth. Specialization on training courses. The spe- 
cialization on the “First Course” as approved by the 
Committee on Education has received such hearty ap- 
proval that the Council desired that as rapidly as possi- 
ble specialization on the “Advanced Course” should be 
decided. To this end a committee was appointed with 
Mrs. Lamoreaux as chairman, their report to be sent 
to the Committee on Education for approval and adop- 
tion. 

Seventh. The Council chose as their representatives 
on the International Executive Committee for the com- 
ing triennium, Mrs. M. S. Lamoreaux, Mrs. H. M. Ham- 
ill, and Mrs. J. W. Barnes. 

(Signed) Mrs. M. S. Lamoreaux, Chairman. 
Mrs. J. W. Barnes, Secretary. 


The Graded Union. 


Miss Meme Brockway, Los ANGELES, CAL., ELE- 
MENTARY SUPERINTENDENT SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


To my question: “Why do we grade roads?” in 
homely phrase came back the answer: “To make it 
easier to get somewhere.” We have mountains of diffi- 
culty in our Sunday-school work—brevity of time, lack 
of home cooperation, absence of authority, untrained 
teachers. We, too, have our goal, that each member 
of our school may have a personal knowledge of the 
Master, His Book and His land, and we have begun 
to realize that a graded school with not only graded 
classes, but graded methods and graded teachers, will 
make far smoother the way toward our ideal—our 
promised land. 

The evolution from primary union to primary and 
junior union and to a graded union with three vice- 
presidents of the three grades has come not because 
someone desired more offices and officers, more red tape 
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and a new name, but in response to the insistent demand 
for trained teachers made by the graded school. 

We came to realize in our Los Angeles union that 
our fifteen minute sectional work, devoted to the dis- 
cussion of problems, did not meet the needs of Junior 
and Beginners’ teachers. After much discussion, we 
voted merely to substitute a Junior lesson for our Primary 
once each month, and add a monthly Beginners’ lesson. 
This was unsatisfactory. This monthly taste so whetted 
the hunger of the junior teachers that they voted to take 
their fifteen minutes’ sectional work on the other three 
weeks for lesson presentation instead of problems. 
Fifteen minutes! They were never ready to return to 
listen to the primary lesson, and at last we asked the 
Executive Committee to try the experiment for one 
month of three separate sections for lesson presentation 
at the same time. At the end of the month all were 
unanimous: “This is the plan for us, at least.” The 
attendance of junior teachers tripled in that month. 
Two of our smaller unions have tried the plan with 
great success, and even in our tiniest union, with an 
attendance of five, we have always a ten minutes’ anal- 
ysis of the presentation of the lesson to juniors. 


On consultation with other workers, I find that our 
experience has been but the repetition of that of other 
states. 

A larger attendance is only one of the advantages of 
a graded union. One of the common objections I hear 
is this: “Tt is difficult now to obtain one teacher weekly, 
it is useless to seek three.” Experience shows quite the 
reverse, and I claim this is not an obstacle but an ad- 
vantage of the graded union. It is easier to obtain 
teachers. When our Executive Committee listened to 
the juniors’ proposition to divide, one of our timid but 
capable members exclaimed: “Oh, yes, then it will be 
so much easier than when facing a roomful.” The 
graded union trains more teachers. 
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A comment reached my ears two weeks ago: “How 
much freer and more enjoyable are our discussions 
since we separated!” Another advantage. 

Again, where a mixed body of teachers listen to a, 
lesson presentation, many untrained teachers, as yet 
unable to discriminate, use material unadapted to their 
grades and thus do real harm. 

Friends, it is not merely a question of methods, but 
of eternal life, if we fail to hold our pupils and teach 
the everlasting verities, because we do not understand 
the grade we teach. Our lesson must be adapted first 
in the selection of the truth. The lesson must be adapted 
second in the approach or point of contact—and how 
these vary for the beginners and the keen mischievous 
lads of 11! Third, in that which it is wise to eliminate or 
add. Fourth, in language. Fifth, in methods. 

I believe the graded union offers the easiest way 
through our mountains of difficulty, because, first, it 
increases the attendance of the union; second, it is 
easier to obtain teachers; third, it trains more teachers 
and thus triples the opportunity for growth; fourth, it 
promotes free discussion; fifth, it makes possible on the 
presentation of lessons adapted to the grades, and per- 
mits the introduction of methods suited to the varied 
development of the children. 

For these reasons, and because I have seen the results 
in the union directly under my care, I urge all who are 
responsible for union work to. look carefully into their 
form of organization. If you have not as yet followed 
the suggestions of our International Elementary Super- 
intendent as given in the “Suggestive Constitution” and 
the leaflets on “Union Work,” whereby you have grade 
vice-presidents instead of first, second, and third vice- 
presidents, then I urge you to take this first step toward 
making your union a graded one. If the addition of 
these grade vice-presidents should lead you into sec- 
tion work, do not be discouraged or. dismayed, but 
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rejoice, for the results which have so blessed other 
unions will then be yours also. 

We are on the eve of graded lessons for the Sunday- 
school. What of our unions then? We are ready for 
them, for by this very change of plan of organization, 
and the experience we have gained through our section 
work in the adaption of the uniform lesson in these sec- 
tions, we can as easily take up a different lesson in each 
division or section. The Beginners’ Lessons necessi- 
tated this change of plan of organization or there would 
have been needed “Beginners’ Unions.” Now all are 
held together, and will be even with the graded lessons. 

Grateful indeed are we for the wise leadership which 
has thus far been ours, so that a far-sighted policy has 
been outlined and long before we saw the need for it, 
the perpetuity of our beloved unions was assured. 


Supplemental Lessons. 


Susan Morcan Jupen, ELEMENTARY SUPERINTENDENT 
oF LOUISIANA. 


SHOULD the intelligent memorizing of Scripture con- 
cern us as teachers of the elementary grades of our Sun- 
_ day-school? We have the child in the tender years of 
youth, before doubt and fear come, while he feels his 
nearness to God, trusts in those with whom he associates, 
and when his mental faculties, God given, are waiting to 
be developed, and ready to be used. 

It goes without saying that ignorance of the Scrip- 
tures is an indication of the lack of a full rounded train- 
ing in the intellectual life. It is ignorance of the Scrip- 
tures that makes a weak spiritual life; it is ignorance of 
the Scriptures that leads one into doubt and despair and 
sometimes into sin. 

“But,” says someone, “there has always been some 
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memory work in our Sunday-school.” To be sure there ~ 
has been, but I think it was rather a haphazard way of 
memorizing the Bible. 

I am thinking today of an infant class that I dearly 
love, for I was a member of that class once. In every 
way it compared favorably with the infant class of its 
day. Its teachers were conscientious women, trying to 
build Christian character. As I recall the lessons we 
had, there was the same International Course of Uniform 
Lessons we are using today. Besides this no other les- 
son, save a repetition of Scripture verses each child was 
supposed to have memorized from the little red, green, 
yellow or blue ticket given the Sunday before. Some- 
times the truth taught was asked for, but usually all re- 
quired was a correct repetition of the verse. This plan 
secured attendance. This very course of memory lessons 
is in practice in some schools today. But for the fact 
that the child of yesterday received more home training 
than the child of today we must have grown up with a 
very inadequate knowledge of God’s Word. 


Seeing the need of a course of lessons adapted to the 
pupils of the beginner, primary and junior ages, where- 
by certain fundamental truths expressed either in Bible 
verse or hymns, can be taught, the International Primary 
Department presented at the International Convention at 
Denver in 1902 such a course. Since then it has been 
revised as the need was presented and the Executive 
Committee of the International Sunday-school Associa- 
tion gives us today an outline to be taught, not merely 
as rote memory, but developed by means of pictures, 
song, manual work, until the truth is understood. Then 
the pupils of primary and junior grades are expected to 
thoroughly memorize the text. 

The outline provides for three-quarters of the year, as 
most schools close for three months. Where the schools 
keep open all the year, but interruptions occur and regu- 
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lar work cannot be maintained, suggestions are given in 
the outline under the heading “Summer Quarters.” 

In many schools the “teacher” problem has discour- 
aged many from using this International Outline of Sup- 
plemental Lessons. Of course it,is more satisfactory to 
divide the class into groups as this outline suggests, but 
a portion of this outline can be used to great advantage 
with the one teacher, selecting such texts as she can 
adapt. Use ten minutes of your allotted thirty minutes 
for the International Supplemental Lesson. In the Be- 
ginners’ Class the Supplemental Lesson can be used as 
the opening talk. 

Since these lessons are the grade work of the pupil 
they are used as a basis of promotion from class to 
class and from department to department, and in schools 
where this outline is used Promotion Day is looked for- 
ward to with pride and pleasure. 

The aim of the outline is to provide the teacher with 
a systematic course suited to the needs of the pupils. 
‘The fact that it may be repeated with successive classes 
of pupils gives an opportunity for the growth and devel- 
opment of the teacher, and the texts being so grouped 
and related that a teaching outline is easily made. 

Whenever the outline has been adopted in my own state 
comes the statement, “I have no trouble in getting the 
children to learn; they are both anxious and willing to 
acquire this knowledge,” and it is not unusual to find 
that the department increases in numbers and in regu- 
larity of attendance because of the systematic work and 
the new interest. 

With all the enthusiasm and conviction of one who 
loves the Master and little children, let me plead with 
you, as teachers of children, to use these supplemental 
lessons. — 
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Problems of the Little Sunday-School. 
Miss Lee McCrar, BrrMINGHAM, ALA. 


Ir is perfectly natural when looking at a rushing river 
to forget the numberless tiny streams that have formed 
it and given strength to its current; but in Sunday-school 
work we dare not undervalue the obscure and the weak. 
Not from Jerusalem, but from wee Bethlehem and de- 
spised Nazareth came the Savior of men; and ever since 
then it has been the boys and girls from lonely farms 
and undesirable villages that have been bringing fresh 
courage and force into the long battle of the Kingdom. 

But let us realize that there are problems for the 
teacher at St. Paul’s and problems for the teacher at 
Pogues’s Run, problems radically different, but equally 
hard to solve; that both have advantages and disad- 
vantages. | 

We will limit our thoughts now to the superintendents 
or leaders in smaller fields—schools which lack means 
as well as numbers. 

“Lack of adequate quarters” is the commonest cry. 
Where this great handicap exists we can do but three 
things: make the best of the space we have, create a 
sentiment for expansion, and demonstrate the need of it. 
How we are to do this depends on local conditions. 

The primary teacher may secure a tent or take her 
class out upon the grass at the shady side of the house 
in summer-time. This move is calculated to increase 
the attendance of the children, and it will force upon 
the fathers the necessity of pushing out the walls and 
building greater. 

We may insist upon separation, tactfully, asking it as 
much for the sake of the main school as our own sake, 
If it is to hold its intermediate pupils, it must appeal 
in its management to the tastes of the grown or nearly 
grown. Neither young men nor young women, nor 
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boys nor girls like to feel themselves a part of a kin- 
dergarten. 

Lack of equipment causes many a sigh. But even this 
cloud may have a silvery lining. For instance, I have 
an organ in my primary department. I wish they could 
not have afforded it, for little voices sound so much 
better accompanied by a guitar (if one cannot have a 
piano), and if I could not have the guitar, I would buy 
a triangle and have them “sing by hand,” as a wag puts 
it. The instrument should be to the voice what the 
background is to the picture; the organ gives forth too 
heavy a sound for little singers. I hope no one here is 
sighing for an organ in her primary room. 

A blackboard we must have. Fortunately, they are 
sO inexpensive now-a-days that the poorest school may 
afford one. Many other needful things we may secure 
by a little work and ingenuity—home-made, if you 
please. 

Then there are lots of things we can do without! 
Indeed, the children of today are overloaded with pic- 
ture cards, buttons, and such things; they really appre- 
ciate them more when they have fewer. 

Lack of helpers is serious. Yet do we not assert that 
there is “just no one’ when we have not really can- 
vassed our possibilities? I know from experience that 
no more faithful or efficient secretary may be had for a 
primary room than a boy fourteen years of age-~a ring- 
leader in mischief in the main school. 

Girls of high-school age make excellent teachers of 
supplemental work in a primary room. Children are 
attracted to them, and, incidentally, they hear the more 
experienced teachers give the lesson. 

We say “There is just no one to play the instrument,” 
when there are probably any number of young girls in 
the community who are taking music lessons, many of 
whom would measure up to the mark if given an oppor- 
tunity. — 
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The truth of it is we turn continually to the people 
who are in the habit of doing things, failing to search 
out new talent that may be coming into our range, and 
overlooking entirely the young talent that is growing 
up about us. 

The lack of enthusiasm troubles us. Of course the 
enthusiasm which is created by numbers is impossible, 
and it is a distinct loss. Our nearest substitute for it 
is interest, and this must be created in the individual 
pupil by the actual teaching and the work assigned him 
to do. 

Lack of formality is a detriment because it leads to 
irreverence. I think we should have a program of pro- 
cedure and carry it out as faithfully for twenty as for 
two hundred. 

There are probably other disadvantages in the small 
school, but they do not occur to me now; so let us turn 
to our balancing column, our assets or advantages: 

Easier discipline has the worker in the little school. 
The child who misbehaves is more conspicuous and has 
so few comrades in mischief that a little different seating 
or a private conversation after hours will probably rem- 
edy the trouble. 

A better knowledge of the child and his home is 
possible to the teacher of a few. Not only may she visit 
the home more frequently and become personally ac- 
quainted with the child, his heritage, and his environ- 
ment, but in the Sunday-school session the children may 
be allowed to do more talking. 

More systematic and thorough may be the supple-. 
mental work. Knowing just what each child knows 
Sunday by Sunday, the work may be mapped out ac- 
cording to their capacities. She may personally help 
to make a dozen scrap-books, whereas it is a difficult 
matter even to direct the making of sixty or a hundred. 

Fewer are the distractions for the village or country 
child both in Sunday-school and out. They have not 
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spent late hours Saturday night at a moving picture 
show. 

Besides, it is an all-the-year-round work. Just when 
the vacation fever is desolating the big city school, then 
it is that the country and town school thrives best. 

And there is one thing that I positively envy the 
superintendent whose meeting place is the “little red 
schoolhouse,” his superabundance of blackboard space— 
clear across one end of the room, with panels beside. 
We have to say “thank you” for a board a yard square, 
but how he can spread on his work and leave it there 
from Sunday to Sunday in summer-time! 

Better still, the country or village school has a definite 
scope of influence. 

In a limited district every family, every individual, 
may be looked after. To show how thoroughly this may 
be done, we people in Alabama point proudly to the 
little town of Marbury in our state. Its population 
numbers 343 all told; its Sunday-school has enrolled 
550. Even the country round about has been drawn 
upon, you see. Only one of its inhabitants refuses to 
attend. 

But last and greatest of all advantages is the leader’s 
or principal’s opportunity to do personal work. In 
managing a large school or department one can only 
give opportunity to others to do this. Even in teaching 
a large class it is difficult to fit the peculiar needs of 
souls, for it requires the close friendship, intimate 
knowledge, the frequent private conversation, and these 
advantages belong to the teacher of a few, the leader in 
a limited field. ; 

Dear friends from the small Sunday-schools, remem- 
ber, out of the quiet nooks of the world have come forth 
the purest and the strongest. 

Discouragements? Why, of course! 

But encouragements? O, so many! 
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Missions in the Sunday-School. 
AuicE B. HAMLIN, PiTTspurG, PA. 


Misstons are the Bible lived. Missions are the ex- 
pression in life of Bible truth. ‘Missions are right relation 
to others. 

The work of the Sunday-school is to teach the word 
of Christ “for the purpose of bringing souls to Christ.” 
Missions are an aid to the accomplishment of this pur- 
pose. 

Why teach missions as a thing apart, as something 
tacked on to our regular Sunday-school work? ‘There 
can be no development of strong Christian character 
without the teaching of missions as a part of the warp 
and woof of each day’s program. How shall it be done? 

We believe the problem ought to be presented from the 
point of view that it is a debt we owe, and when we owe 
anything we suffer worse in not paying than the other 
fellow does in not getting it. If that really got into 
people’s heads and hearts, the giving of missionary in- 
struction would be just like the guiding rein to a willing 
horse. He has the “go,” and the rein shows him where 
and how to go. Then we are to train our pupils to have 
the “go.” What is that? 

“And ye shall be my witnesses both in Jerusalem and 
in all Judea and Samaria and unto the uttermost part of 
the earth.” 

We may follow this thought in our work in the ele- 
mentary grades. Take the beginner of three as he comes 
into the school for the first time; his Jerusalem is the 
child on the chair next to him. This little one has but 
recently found himself; it has not been so very long since 
he discovered his own body and learned his individuality. 
Now he learns of others, and our work at Jerusalem with 
him is to help bring him into right relations with the rest 
of the members of the class, with playmates and inmates 
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of the home. The material which will aid us in doing 
this is found in the beautiful Beginners’ lessons. Special 
days, an occasional party, and close touch with the home 
supply other means of attaining our purpose. 

We should begin at Jerusalem with the Primary child, 
for he, too, needs to recognize the rights of his next 
neighbor in the school, and to learn ways of being help- 
ful and kind. The six-year-old is attending day school, 
sO we may reach out with him to all Judea—that ‘is, 
children in other parts of city or town, children of other 
stations in life, children of other nationalities. Then 
Samaria comes in at this age, for there have come to 
be “despised ones” even in this department. 

The uttermost part of the earth? Yes; for the children 
of this age in day school learn about the Japanese chil- 
dren, the Dutch children and the Indian children. This 
gives us a basis, and we can lead out from their knowl- 
edge to that which these other children do not have and 
to some way by which we can aid in helping them. All 
of this can be done in and through the program every 
Sunday. The offering service always gives us an oppor- 
tunity for a story of a minute or two in length about the 
place or object for which the money is to be used. If the 
offering is for the Indians, it can be taken in a canoe, 
Indian basket or tepee; if for the islands of the sea, ina 
ship; if for the frontier, in a log cabin, etc. Missionary 
literature furnishes a fund of approach stories. The sup- 
plemental lessons for this department have much material 
with direct missionary thought, while the opportunities 
for the cultivation of the spirit of missions through 
hymns and prayers are many. 

Again, Jerusalem is the place to begin with the Junior 
boy or girl, for unless one thinks, feels and acts rightly 
toward the one next to him, praying, giving or even 
going to China, cannot be productive of what missions 
really stand for. The boy who has brought a penny 
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given him by his father sometimes makes the boy with 
only a penny, maybe earned by himself, feel uncomforta- 
ble at least. In this department attention to little things 
which make for larger ones is still necessary. We must 
still bear in mind Judea and Samaria and the uttermost 
part of the earth. We may do it through the program, 
too, but with junior methods of teaching, responsive 
service, supplemental work, hymns, prayer and offering 
service all give us our chance. The story for the 
offering service may now be told by a boy or girl after 
being selected by the superintendent. Pictures of mis- 
sionaries and the people they work among should be 
used, calendars of special missionary days may be made 
and missionary hymns illustrated. Incidents in mis- 
sionary literature may be used as approach stories or 
illustrations. This is the age for making the pupils 
_familiar with a large number of separate stories having 
dramatic interest; these stories to be taken from the 
lives and events connected with the lives of the men 
and women who have given themselves for others. 
Such stories of the pioneer missionaries may be given 
first, followed by those of one’s own denomination. 
This kind of work bears fruit at once and also lays the 
foundation for the regular biographical study of the 
Intermediate department, when the weaving together 
of events already familiar and making the right setting 
for the lives they are studying, arouses the interest of » 
that age. ; / 

In conclusion we would mention as auxiliary aids in 
developing the spirit of missions, a cabinet of curios, 
library, stereoscope and stereopticon. Let a plan be made 
and weave in, as suggested, this most important fiber 
for the strengthening of character, making it. not a 
thing apart, neither labelling it missions, but doing it 
because you are convinced that no day’s program can 
be complete without it. : 
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The Intermediate Department is really the “joint of the 
harness” in our Sunday-school Association, because prob- 
ably less attention is given to this department than any 
other. Surely it has the poorest equipment, and because 
of the natural peculiarities of its members, teachers are 
more difficult to secure, and yet it is during the inter- 
mediate period that more permanent decisions are prob- 
ably made for good or bad than in any other period of 
life. We are glad our Association is beginning to give 
to this intermediate period the attention it deserves. 
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Report of the Intermediate Department. 
FRANK L. Brown, CHAIRMAN. 


The Intermediate Department is not a new department 
of the organized Sunday-school work. Although the 
latest born of the International 
family of departments it has 
outgrown its long clothes and 
is taking on something of the 
assertiveness and strut charac- 
teristic of the age it represents 
and hopes ere long that its 
brothers and sisters will not be 
ashamed of its company. 

Acknowledged as the weakest 
link in the chain of the depart- 
ments, it would seem at first 
glance that it has failed of full 

Pratt hE! Brown. recognition in the past and of 

a determined effort to solve its 

problems. The work on grades below’ and above the 

Intermediate has been highly developed. But we must 

“remember that the body of our International Sunday- 

school organization has grown so prodigiously within 

the last sixteen years that some important arms of its 

strength have naturally been undeveloped in the general 
push. 

Possibly, too, the apparent difficulty of the task of 
gripping and moulding the big boy and girl from twelve 
to sixteen has made our workers hesitate at entering 
aggressively this empire of the adolescent life, “where 
brook and river meet,” a period fraught with such tre- 
mendous consequences for the long future that one may 
well pause until the field has been carefully scanned and 
we shall see whether we are able and worthy to enter 
upon its conquest. We have been content too long to 
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surrender the Intermediate Department position without 
a contest at this critical point of the line of battle. 

This Department has earned for itself in the past the 
title, “The Department with a hole in it,” and through 
that hole the bright boys and girls of this period have 
been dropping in multitudes after spending upon them 
years of skilled work, to be recovered to the School and 
Church, if at all, by the most strenuous effort, after 
they have drifted or worse through these precious years 
of character moulding and are seared and stained and 
spoiled by sin. 

To thus lose them at this most critical stage of their 
growth is a strategic blunder. It is a crime against 
these young people and their future if the remedy is 
in our hands, and we think it is. To stop the leak at 
this point, to work with God along the line of the nor- 
mal development of the scholar remedies the business 
waste of the Kingdom and conserves its very life. It 
defeats the ppen maw of the jail and the brothel, pre- 
vents the heartaches and heartbreaks of fathers and 
mothers and the remorse and unavailing regret of after 
years. 

Who is to blame for the dereliction of the past? The 
fathers and mothers first, for their failure to set the 
right example by their own attendance at the School 
session. The young people have reached the years 
where example is heeded before precept and command. 

An Indiana pastor told me recently of a man of his 
congregation of high standing whose boy came home 
one Sunday afternoon drunk. Instead of going to Sun- 
day-school as the father had supposed, the boy had gone 
off to the woods with some unprincipled companions and 
had gotten drunk. Amazed and ashamed the father 
came to the superintendent to say that his home was dis- 
graced and to ask what he should do. The superintend- 
ent wisely said: “One thing you can do, come yourself 
with the boy next Sunday and join the School.” The 
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father agreed. Meanwhile he had a good understand- 
ing with his boy, confessed to him that he had failed 
in his own duty, and together they walked to the Sun- 
day-school and the problem was solved. 

Then we have on the Sunday-school side failed to 
properly understand and appreciate these fascinating 
years and to plan to capture them by adequate organiza- 
tion. We have continued to treat them too much as 
children and as limbs and clothes have lengthened they 
have concluded that the Sunday-school is not for them 
and have gone where there is ‘somethin’ doin’ ” that has 
recognized their fast pulsing life and met its needs, The 
inside of the School has not been as attractive as the 
outside and we have supinely struck our colors without 
an honest effort to do better. 

The physical changes in early adolescence are re- 
markable. The growth of muscles, heart and bones is 
rapid, the heart doubling in size. “Adolescence is a 
new birth, for the higher and more completely human 
traits are now born.” 

The boy or girl now becomes bashful, giggling, self- 
conscious, sensitive, secretive, retiring, reasoning, seri- 
ous. He feels overgrown and ashamed but wants no 
reference made to the fact. His real self, like a lost 
river, is out of sight, to reappear later with new powers, 
purposes, plans. He does not understand himself and 
feels others do not understand him. He keeps his heart 
and thoughts locked. “A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
and the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” He 
resents being called “Kid” and: objects to being classed 
with “children” in the talks of the superintendent or 
itinerant Sunday-school speechmaker. And this is one 
of the reasons why he slips away. 

He has high ideals of honor and service. He gets 
very pronounced likes and dislikes, and demands fair 
play. He is in the upper grammar grades, or high 
school. He appreciates an appeal to fact, to his thinking 
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powers, and is swift to draw conclusions. He judges ac- 
tions mercilessly. What the teacher is counts here for 
more than mere words. He is capable of noble self-sacri- 
fice and can be stimulated to. high endeavor. He appreci- 
ates confidence and comradeship on the teacher’s part. 
Patience and love are the keys to his best. To call him 
“bad” is to surrender the sceptre of power over him, 
and reveals our own failure frequently to move along 
right lines. Sarcasm and scolding are dangerous weap- 
ons truly at this age. Praise is the best method. 


He does not want to be questioned too closely. Fre- 
quently he will stay away rather than be “nagged” or 
pressed unduly in religious lines. He feels conscientious 
and careful about taking on religious obligations. But 
the tactful and loving word or the wise letter of the 
teacher at the crucial moment of his life will bring to 
decision, will be remembered and treasured, and years 
after that letter may be found between the leaves of his 
Bible and read and reread—a power for good as the 
years go by. 

And what a coveted place has the teacher of the girl’s 
class as she stands close to these “little women” in these 
wonderful years to become their confidant and friend, 
to usher them by sympathy, example and counsel into a 
latger life—rich and strong and beautiful—knowing that 
whatever is their seeming carelessness and inattention 
there is a receptiveness and an undercurrent of apprecia- 
tion and response that needs only occasion to give it ex- 
pression. And what a privilege to “mother” them into 
the Kingdom, to reveal to them Jesus Christ, the teach- 
er’s personal Savior and Friend. 

“I is the golden period, the turning point, the top of 
the wave, the opportune moment when the word may 
change the life.” The teacher is here the high priest of 
the soul. 1 mqae ty 

Something of a realization of the need for aggressive 
work for the International Department led the Execu- 
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tive Committee of the International Association at its 
session at Winona Lake in August of 1906 to appoint 
a committee on this Department. Committee: Frank 
L. Brown, chairman; Dr. Frank Woodbury, N. B. 
Broughton, Rev. Alex Henry, D. D., D. M. Marrs, John 
Legg, F. L. Mallary, S. B. Williams and Rev. Joseph 
Clark, D. D. Practically no material for the depart- 
ment was available. 

A questionnaire to superintendents of leading Sunday- 
schools throughout the country, having Intermediate De- 
partments, developed, among other things, three facts. 

First—That where this department was properly or- 
ganized and pushed the percentage of loss of member- 
ship was practically nil. 

Second.—The proportion of scholars of this age who 
while members of the department made Christ their 
choice and joined the Church was 46 per cent of the 
department. 

Third.—That efficient and attractive class and depart- 
ment organizations within the grade, harnessing the 
abnormal activity of this period to a useful and char- 
acter-building objective, are strong factors in holding 
scholars and building in new members. 

Since the appointment of the Intermediate Depart- 
ment the following states have effected a more or less 
complete organization of the Intermediate Department 
by appointment of superintendents or committees or both: 
Kentucky, Colorado, Indiana, Wisconsin, Illinois, Ohio, 
New York, Virginia, Texas. Other states have been 
waiting for this convention and the necessary literature 
‘in order to take action. We expect that within the next 
year a majority of the states will organize an Inter- 
mediate Department. 

Some of these states and Cook county, Illinois, have 
issued leaflets bearing upon the department. The de- 
mand for helpful literature is insistent. Cook county 
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gives large place to the Intermediate Department in its 
Summer School this year. 

The pamphlet on the Intermediate Department issued 
recently by the International Office as No. 1 of the In- 
termediate series aims to be a presentation of informa- 
tion, plans and tested methods concerning this depart- 
ment, which should go far in stimulating interest and 
we trust growth in this important department. In ad- 
dition to organization questions, it touches on Sup- 
plemental and Manual Work in the Grade, Mission 
Study, Teaching Methods, the Social Side of the De- 
partment, Spiritual Work, books and leaflets for workers 
and a suggested program. 

A list of organizations for this grade is given, show- 
ing thirty-nine different organizations planned to reach 
and help the scholars of this grade. These are not 
specially class organizations, but general organizations 
having usually some character-making objective, such 
as Knights of King Arthur, Knights of the Holy Grail, 
Brotherhood of David, Messenger Department and Life 
Saving Service, Boys’ Brigade, Girls’ Sunshine Band. 
Of these thirty-nine only nine are for girls, indicating 
that the boy is the storm center and the need of effective 
men teachers in this grade, in order to bring up the per- 
centage of attendance of boys from one-third to at least 
one-half of the grade. 

A leaflet on Manual Work in the Intermediate Grade 
prepared by an expert in this line, Rev. M. S. Little- 
field, of Brooklyn, N. Y., is on the International Press 
and will suggest work that will go far to solve the 
problem of the active or indifferent scholar and class co- 
Operation. The fine specimens of Intermediate Manual 
Work at this convention will easily prove the advance 
in the educational side of the Department and is the 
prophecy of a new day in teaching methods. 

The Intermediate Institute held preceding this con- 
vention was the first institute of this department under 
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the auspices of an International convention. The eager- 
ness of the intermediate workers for help was shown 
in the excellent attendance and manifest interest. Every 
side of the Intermediate problem was touched by capable 
leaders and the way blazed for a strong advance. 


The department would report the adoption of the fol- 
lowing standards for Intermediate organization in states 
or provinces, counties, schools and classes: 

1. That a state or province organize after the 
manner of other departments under the direction or 
supervision of the subcommittee of the Executive, or 
both; shall provide the department with needed litera- 
ture and recognize the department in the programs of the 
state conventions. 

2. County. 

The appointment of a County Intermediate Superin- 
tendent who shall foster Intermediate work in -the 
Schools and in the county and township conventions or 
similar divisions, distributing department literature in 
the prosecution of this work. 

3. Schools. 

The recognition of the Intermediate Department by 
the appointment of an Intermediate Superintendent or 
by some special supervision of the classes of this de- 
partment, the special record of Intermediate member- 
ship, annual promotions, the use of Intermediate les- 
son helps, and by supplemental or manual work. 

4. Class Organization. 

That an Intermediate class organization shall have a 
name, class officers, necessary class committees and 
meet at stated times other than the Sunday-school period 
for mission study and other purposes. 

The Intermediate Department will be greatly helped 
on its educational side by the course of Intermediate 
lessons under the graded system, and we trust this 
course will receive the early attention of the Lesson 
Committee. 
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Supplemental lessons, so essential for the best work 
in this department, are under consideration by the Edu- 
cation Committee. 

An International Superintendent of the Intermediate 
Department is needed to develop the vast possibilities of 
this department. The increased attendance of adults 
through the adult class movement is bound to affect fa- 
vorably the attendance of the Intermediates. The spir- 
itual harvests will increase through a better understand- 
ing of the scholar and a wiser planning for his holding 
and saving. The key here, as elsewhere, but peculiarly 
here, is the tactful, true, loving, patient teacher. But it 
is worth while for any teacher to stand in the gap of 
these years and to guide the life through the rapids and 
switls of this period of change to the somewhat 
smoother flow of later adolescence. Happy the teacher 
who merges his or her life with the life of the 
scholar in a friendship that makes Christ real and the 
possession and ideal of these precious young people. 


The Intermediate Department Organized. 
E. H. NicHors, Curcaco, ILL. 


“Last but not least” is an old phrase very applicable 
to the Intermediate Department of the Sunday-school at 
this time. 

After a somewhat careful study of Sunday-school 
work I feel fully warranted in the statement that there 
is no department or grade of scholars so neglected or so 
important from the standpoint of future possibilities. 

The church has been perfectly willing to leave it all 
to the Sunday-school and the Sunday-school has not 
known how to handle the problem, consequently we have 
lost untold numbers that should have been reached and 
saved to the church and Christian life. The difficulties 
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of the Adult Department would melt away if our Inter- 
mediate Department scholars were brought to a knowl- 
edge of Christ and interested in the work. 


Some comparisons may help us to get more clearly 
into our minds the real condition which exists in the 
department. Small children very ‘naturally love the 
Sunday-school. Therefore it is not a difficult thing to 
secure attendance of the Primary or Juniors. After one 
reaches the age of the Adult Department membership, 
as a rule he either comes gladly of his own accord or 
passes out of the Sunday-school entirely. This is not 
the case with the Intermediate Department. They are 
at an age where they do not know just what they want, 
when parents can no longer say, “You must go,” when 
they feel very important, when they know much more 
than they ever will again, an age when it takes more 
of patience, wisdom and ability to handle them than at 
any other age in the school. It is the age when boys 
and girls begin to go out evenings and when boys want 
to imitate the men—when they may be seen on the 
street corners smoking cigarettes. It is an age which 
requires the combined efforts of the church, Sunday- 
school and parents. 

These are conditions which seem to exist, and that 
have stirred our workers in Cook County to take some 
action. 

Organization is the plan of the age in nearly all lines. 
Nearly every line of business has its association for the — 
betterment of its particular line. Party harmony is the 
cry. The gratifying results in the fight against the 
saloon have only been accomplished by combined forces. 
Our International Association is. the result of thorough 
organization. 

And that the Intermediate Deparuaaae should be last! 
“May the last be first.” 

The following data were secured — about thirty- 
five Chicago schools: Out of this number thirty-one 
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have Intermediate Departments; seventeen of these de- 
partments are organized to some extent, having their 
own Officers. The age of all but five questioned ranged 
in accordance with the classification of the International 
Educational Committees’ recommendation. Only sixteen 
of the schools have a separate room or part of the build- 
ing for this department especially. Twenty-one of the 
schools allow their teachers to remain with classes in- 
definitely. Only four of the number use as teachers 
men for boys and women for girls. Twenty-three 
schools report some kind of organization in some classes 
of the department. Seventeen schools use some system 
of promotion. Only twelve of the schools require home 
or written work. 

This shows that there is no uniform plan of organiza- 
tion or work—no system which has become universal. 
It also shows that workers are groping for light. Some 
have ‘said that in our church life we are organizing too 
much: However, there can be no doubt but that organi- 
zation has been the means of building up many a school. 
It has also put new life into many a church and renewed 
the interest in young people’s societies. In fact, without 
organization not much is done in these days. 


Now, if it is a good thing for other societies it ought 
to be a good thing for the Intermediate Department. 
Definite things can be accomplished by organization, and 
this is the great need in all our work. 

It will also be noted that in several of the schools at 
least a part of the teachers, under a plan of their own, 
have organized their classes. We commend this spirit 
but desire something better, and strongly recommend 
department organization rather than class. 

What I have to suggest for the Intermediate Depart- 
ment is the outcome of some study on the part of our 
committee. First of all, it is supposed that every Sun- 
- day-school has an Intermediate Department, and in 
every case where it has its own officers (superintendent 
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and secretary), we recommend that these officers stand 
as the leaders in the organization, the superintendent 
filling the place otherwise filled by the president of a 
society and the secretary that of secretary-treasurer. 

We recommend the appointment of four committees, 
named as follows: Membership, Devotional, Social, 
Philanthropic. 

Also, that the teachers in the department best quali- 
fied to lead-each of these committees be elected as the 
chairmen or directors and the committee be composed 
of one member best qualified for the duties of the com- 
mittee to be elected from each class. 

The names of the committees are self-explanatory as 
to their duties excepting the last one, which committee 
is to provide definite plans for Christian service, which 
is just as necessary for this age as for older people in 
Christian activities. 

Following is a suggestive constitution or working 
plan: 


ARTICE I. 
Name. 

The name of this organization shall be The Inter- 
mediate Department of 'the. -... 2... . «+ miaie seen 
Sunday-school. < 

ARTICLE II. 
Object. 


The object of the organization shall be to stimulate 
and assist the Sunday-school and its officers in carrying 
on the work of Bible study, soul-winning and character- 
building among the boys and girls of the department. 


ARTICLE III. 
Membership. 

Any boy or girl between the ages of thirteen and 
fifteen inclusive, on expressing a desire to become a 
member of the Sunday-school, shall be eligible to mem-’ 
bership. 
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ARTICLE Iv. 
Officers. 


The officers of the organization shall consist of a 
Superintendent and Secretary-Treasurer who shall be 
elected by the Sunday-school board (by whatever 
method is adopted by the Sunday-school), and in case 
no such officers are elected by the Sunday-school board 
the teachers of the department, with the approval of the 
Superintendent of the Sunday-school, may elect such 
officers to these positions. 


ARTICLE V. 
Executive Committee. 


The executive committee shall consist of the Superin- 
tendent, Secretary-Treasurer and chairman of each 
standing committee, and this committee shall have gen- 
eral oversight of the work of the organization and shall 
transact all such business as may be necessary in the 
interim of business meetings. 


ARTICLE VI. 
Standing Committees. 

The following standing committees shall be elected: 

Membership, 

Devotional, 

Social, 

Philanthropic. 

The chairmen or directors of each of these commit- 
tees shall be elected by the officers and teachers of the 
department and shall hold office for one year or until 
their successors are elected. Each chairman, or director, 
shall be elected from among the teachers, selecting in 
each case the teacher best qualified for the responsibili- 
ties of the committee, and the balance of the committee 
shall be made up of one scholar elected from each class 
of the department. 
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ARTICLE VII. 
Meetings. 
Other than the regular Sunday-school services the 
: (monthly ) 
meetings of the organization shall be held (quarterly) 
BAER: (day)............(hour) for devotional 
and social purposes and for the transaction of such busi- 
ness as may come before the organization. Special meet- 
ings may be called by the Superintendent or a commit- 
tee of three of the teachers. One-fifth of the member- 
ship shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of all 
business. ! ‘ 
ARTICLE VIII. 
Duties of Officers and Committees. 

Section 1. The Superintendent, in addition to his 
regular duties as outlined by the Sunday-school board, 
shall have special charge of building up the department, 
shall preside at all meetings and shall be ex-officio mem- 
ber of all committees. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary-Treasurer, in addition to his 
duties as Secretary of the department, shall assist the 
Superintendent in looking after absentees, shall keep a 
record of all business meetings and have the custody of 
such special offerings as may be made by the members 
of the organization for the special work of the organi- 
zation. 

Sec. 3. Each regularly appointed teacher shall have 
charge of the respective classes under the rules of the 
school. 

Sec. 4. The executive committee shall have general 
supervision of the work of the organization and shall 
devise ways and means to advance the interests, build 
up the membership and encourage the loyalty of each 
class and member of the department. 

Sec. 5. The membership committee shall plan special 
ways for securing new scholars, assist the officers in 
looking up absentees and visit the sick. 
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Sec. 6. The devotional committee shall be responsible 
for the devotional part of each meeting outside of the 
regular Sunday-school services, shall form prayer cir- 
cles among the scholars and assist in every way possible 
in building up the spiritual work of the department. 

Sec. 7. The social committee shall be responsible for 
welcoming and introducing new members, shall provide 
sociables and entertainments for the department and 
otherwise assist in building up the friendly and social 
side of the organization. 

Sec. 8. The philanthropic committee shall be respon- 
sible for planning the special activities of the depart- 
ment, such as providing or making articles of clothing 
or other necessary things for some orphan asylum or 
those needy, planning for Christmas, calling on the aged 
and sick and otherwise planning such things as may be 
done by the organization for the advancement of the 
Master’s kingdom. 

AMENDMENTS. 

This Constitution may be amended at any regular 
business meeting by a three-fourths vote of the members 
present. ) 


A Plan for a Graded Intermediate Lesson Course. 


Rev. E. Morrts FERGusSON, GENERAL SECRETARY, NEW 
JERSEY SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


Ir was on behalf of the little children that the agi- 
tation for graded International lessons began. The Be- 
ginners’ course, authorized in 1902, was the first prac- 
tical realization of the ideal. Our Elementary friends 
are now earnestly calling for graded Primary and Junior 
lessons to follow, and are pleading the unmet needs of 
the children of twelve and under as their warrant. At 
first sight it might look as if this were the present limit 
of need; since for the years above twelve we have the 
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six-year ungraded International cycle of lessons, chosen 
for the average pupil, and containing so much that is 
excellent intermediate and senior material that he must 
be a captious critic indeed who cannot satisfy himself 
therewith. Yet the deeper we go into the question, the 
more clearly do the reasons appear why the current In- 
ternational lesson is not an adequate or acceptable an- 
swer to the intermediate pupil’s needs. We can give our 
pupils graded teaching when we are supplied with 
graded material, and not otherwise. And the needs of 
the intermediate boys and girls are as distinct, and call 
for a sympathy as tender, and yield when truly met a 
response as prompt and as faithful, as those of the 
pupils in any other division. 

In entering upon the work of outlining a course of 
graded intermediate lessons suitable for adoption by the 
International Lesson Committee, it is necessary to re- 
mind ourselves of several considerations which will limit 
and condition our work. First, the problem is one of 
high complexity, in the solving of which the experts are 
sure to disagree: If, therefore, we are to have in this 
new field the advantages of International unity, we 
shall just as truly need to keep sweet and look pleasant 
over the graded choices as ever we have needed to do 
over the ungraded ones. 

Secondly, we cannot choose material without at the 
same time projecting more or less definitely the methods 
and conditions that are to prevail in the use of this 
material. 

Thirdly, if the lessons are to be International, they 
must fit into the International calendar, and make all 
parts of each year’s course of equal value. But the 
rapid growth of the vacation habit puts a large propor- 
tion of our schools in such a case that they simply can- 
not keep up regular teaching in summer. The situation 
is met, I think, by following the plan already in use with 
the beginners’ course, of beginning the year’s work 
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at the first of October, making the course from October 
to June complete in itself, and furnishing for the last 
or summer quarter some work that is fresh, inviting, 
and supplementary to the work of the nine-months’ year. 
Reviews may come whenever needed; but it will lend 
convenience to the proposals if the material can be 
handled for the most part in the customary quarterly 
blocks, the terms ending respectively at or near our 
four popular festivals, Christmas, Easter, Children’s Day 
and Rally Day. 

Fourthly, the intermediate lessons must naturally fol- 
low the lessons of the grades below and prepare for 
the work of the grades above. 

Fifthly, we must frankly realize that graded lessons 
are lessons for the class and not for the school. The 
common service of worship and instruction has hitherto 
derived much of its material and motive from the les- 
son for the day. In the graded Sunday-school for which 
we ate planning, there is no lesson for the day. Differ- 
ent grades are studying different lessons. We need not 
recoil at this, because, first, there is material in plenty 
for the superintendent to use in his program work, be- 
sides the daily lesson, as a unifier of thought and a basis 
of common appeal; and secondly, in our teacher-training 
work, now so vast, so varied and so well organized, we 
‘have an apprentice system fully equal, with a few years’ 
development, to the production of workmen able to stand 
each at his bench and do his own special task, not need- 
ing to be ashamed when his piece comes to be joined 
to that of the workman next beside him. 


Without further introduction, I submit an outline of 
a four-years’ Intermediate lesson course which I believe 
to conform to the foregoing specifications, and to be 
suited to the needs and capacities of ordinary pupils of 
the ages contemplated—thirteen to sixteen, inclusive. 
It is the outgrowth of considerable discussion, and em- 
bodies suggestions from several noted authorities in Sun- 
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day-school pedagogy, but is not in any sense either offi- 
cial or final. This is the outline which I am prepared to 
suggest today, and which I offer as an illustration of 
the kind of material which I think our intermediate 
classes need: 


SUGGESTED OUTLINE OF INTERMEDIATE LESSONS. 


First year, pupils 13 years old; nine months, Oct.- 
June: Old Testament biography and history. Lives of 
Old Testament Jeaders—Abraham, Moses, David, Elijah, 
Jeremiah, Nehemiah; with maps and outline of Old 
Testament history by periods. Three months, July- 
Sept.: A missionary biography—Paton or Mackay sug- 
gested. 

Second year, pupils fourteen years old; three months, 
Oct.-Dec.: Teachings of the prophets, concluding with 
the Messianic prophecies, in December. Six months, 
Jan.-June: Lives of Peter and Paul, with maps and 
drill on New Testament books. Three months, July- 
Sept.: Stories from church history. 

Third year, pupils fifteen years old; nine months, Oct.- 
June: The full life of Christ from the four Gospels. 
Three months, July-Sept.: Biographies of two mission- 
ary or Reformation heroes, selected by the denomina- 
tional authorities. 

Fourth year, pupils sixteen years old; three months, 
Oct.-Dec.: The story of Jerusalem, studied as a review 
of Old and New Testament history. Six months, Jan.- 
June: The teachings of Jesus, with illustrative stories 
of his followers in all ages. Three months, July-Sept.: 
How we got our English Bible. — 

Studies in apostolic history, literature and teaching 
reserved for the Senior Department. 
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Intermediate Supplemental Work. 


FRANK L. Brown, CHAIRMAN OF INTERMEDIATE DE- 
PARTMENT COMMITTEE. 


GRADED supplemental work is that which fits the Bible, 
hymns, and other necessary material to the life as it 
develops from year to year and period to period. 
Supplemental work that fits the Intermediate must take 
into consideration the most important characteristics of 
this period, some of which are: 


Rapip PHySICAL GROWTH. 


* 


From twelve to fourteen years of age is the time of 
the greatest growth in girls and from fourteen to six- 
teen in boys. Because of this rapid physical growth, it 
is the awkward age. This physical transition manifests 
itself in giggling, crude jokes, blushing, loud talking, 
boisterous actions, and sometimes laziness. 


Kren SENSE OF Humor. 


Boys and girls of this period are especially fond of 
funny stories. Things are funny to them that are a 
bore to adults. Teachers who do not appreciate the 
“rude” fun of the intermediates do not get into their 
inner lives. 


Keen SENSE oF Honor. 


Pupils of this period generally will not “tell on each 
other.” The practical thought for the teacher is this: 
this dawning sense of honor should be fully recognized 
and developed. 


LovE oF THE THRILLING. 


This is the time when “blood and thunder” stories 
are in demand. Boys demand stories filled with daring 
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activity and hazardous adventures. Girls take great 
pleasure in reading books written for the boys, as well 
as those written for themselves. Boys care little or 
nothing for girls’ books and papers. 


New Reticious EXPERIENCES, 


Well graded schools lead most of the pupils to Christ 
during the latter part of the Junior period. The inter- 
mediate scholar is therefore undergoing new religious 
experiences. He is forming his Christian character in 
a most definite way. 


Hero WorsHIpP. 


At this time every boy has his hero and every girl 
her heroine. These ideal personages have much to do 
in the molding of character. Find the boy’s hero and 
you have found the “point of contact.” 


FIGHTING. 


_This characteristic is confined almost exclusively to 
the boy. He would “rather fight than eat.” If he can 
not find some one to fight, he will encourage smaller 
ones to enter into a “scrap.” 

That characteristic which manifests itself in this un- 
pleasant way is a virtue wrongly directed. The “fight- 
ing” period shows the dawning of the sense of heroism. 
The boy wants to be a hero, and he falsely thinks that 
“fighting” is the best way to express this desire. Show 
the boy that it is more heroic not to fight than to fight, 
and you can not compel him to fight. 

We have found that in teaching Old Testament sup- 
plemental work we can appeal to the heroic and the 
thrilling by selecting a certain number of characters. 
By arranging these characters in chronological order we 
can also give the connected sweep of history and form 
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an outline for all knowledge afterwards acquired. Upon 
close study sixteen Old Testament characters seem to 
stand out very prominent. These sixteen characters are 
committed to memory. With each one of these major 
characters, three minor characters are associated, mak- 
ing it possible for each individual to repeat in chrono- 
logical order sixty-four Old Testament characters. 

In studying the life of Christ, his career is subdivided 
into seven periods with five events in each period. These 
events are stated in one or two words so that they can 
be repeated easily in concert. 

In the study of the life of Paul, his career is sub- 
divided into seven periods with a few definite facts in 
each period. As there are four years in the intermediate 
department, the first one is taken up with Old Testa- 
ment history, the second the life of Christ, the third the 
life of Paul, and the fourth with Bible spelling. 

Bible spelling is taken up in such a way that it is 
an increasing delight. Such questions as these are 
asked: Spell the name of the city to which Paul wrote 
his first two letters. The scholar must know that the 
city to which Paul wrote his first two letters is Thessa- 
lonica, and he must be able to spell that name. 

The intermediate supplemental work is arranged in 
five-cent booklets that are placed in the hands of each 
scholar. By four years of such work, using five min- 
utes each Sunday, almost as much Bible can be taught 
as is found in the first standard teacher-training course. 


It was the gathered leadership of North America’s 
Sunday-school forces, devoutly intent upon, and devot- 
edly considering the great pivotal issues of modern Sun- 
day-school progress, and thoughtfully acting for the 
benefit of the Sunday-school, upon the vital questions. of 
the hour in a spirit of praise, prayer and high hopeful- 
ness.—Philip E. Howard, Philadelphia, Penn. 
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Teacher-Training for Intermediate Teachers. 
W. C. PEARCE. 


We are living in a day when every kind of work de- 
mands specialists. The Sunday-school is no exception 
to this rule. Perhaps at no age does the boy and girl 
present more intricate problems than at that age when 
they are in the Intermediate Department. There is cer- 
tainly no time in their lives when they are more mis- 
understood or more interesting. They are misunder- 
stood because the changes are being wrought so rapidly. 
They are at the most interesting age because they are 
absolutely genuine. At an earlier age fond mothers 
and others often dress them unnaturally and train them 
to unnatural conduct. In older life society veneers them. 
But during the years from twelve to sixteen they 
strongly incline to think and act naturally and genuinely. 
Because the intermediate boys and girls present so many 
intricate problems, because they are so much misunder- 
stood and because it is the period of many changes and 
life choices it is highly important that the teacher should 
be thoroughly trained. 

In considering the various ways of securing this train- 
ing the following suggestions might be offered: 

1. Take a general teacher-training course under the 
auspices of some denomination or association. The Phila- 
delphia Teacher-training Conference erected standards 
for two courses. First Standard and Advanced Standard. 
(For the subjects included and number of lessons re- 
quired for each course see Teacher-training Department, 
report of superintendent. ) 

2. Specialization should always or usually follow a 
general preparation. Standards for specialization for 
intermediate teachers have not been erected. This is one 
of the questions to be discussed at the next annual teach- 
er-training conference. 
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3. Organize an International Reading Circle in each 
Sunday-school and induce the intermediate teachers to 
join. 


Duties of State, County and Township Officers. 


Miss Louise WiLson, Supt. INTERMEDIATE Dept., Ky. 
S.-S. ASSN. 


It is sometimes easier to realize the privilege of a 
work than it is to appreciate the responsibility of it. 

Suppose we make this classification: 

1. There are those who undertake a certain part of 
the work. They recognize the obligation and live up 
to it to the best of their ability. 

2. There are those who may have absolute sincerity 
of purpose, and yet only do those things that may fall 
upon them like the gentle dew from heaven. 

3. There are those who accept an office graciously, 
with the keen appreciation of the honor, as though it 
were a title to be put off and on, and worn only on state 
occasions. 

Upon the first you would invoke God’s richest bless- 
ing. The second group must remember that if we do 
conscientiously what our hands find to do the way will 
be opened. It is the last group that we would rouse. 

There is a tremendous work to be done in this new 
field of ours, and because it is so new more responsibility 
than is usual rests upon those of us who wear the badge 
of office. Let us look at this thing very practically. 
Here is this work to be done. And we are the ones to 
do it. God is depending upon us to “fulfill the desire 
of His heart.” 

Let us portion our days well. Let us set aside at least 
a tithe of our time as well as our money, for this work 
which is ours to do. Then let us choose that part of the 
work which appeals to us most strongly, and DO it. 
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There is more than the activities of the work. If 
we accept an office we must live up to the obligation. 
One of the most potent factors in the work is this silent 
influence, this quiet stand for the best in all things. 

It is hard to go into the specific duties of each office, 
for so much depends upon the local conditions and op- 
portunities. I would say these were necessary to all— 


PERSONAL CONSECRATION. 


As the teacher cannot lead a scholar any nearer the 
throne than he himself has been; so the leaders in this 
department cannot bring the workers any closer to the 
standard of excellence than they themselves can go. 


BELIEF IN THE Work. 


One of our most prominent workers said that while 
he loved all the denominations, he wouldn’t be a Presby- 
terian if he didn’t think it was the very best church in 
the world. And so we may love every phase of Sunday- 
school work and organization, but let us not work in 
this Intermediate department unless we really believe 
that it is the most important part of it all. 


OBSERVANCE OF THE LAW oF COOPERATION. 


Only in unity is there strength, and if this depart- 
ment is to be a strong one we must work as one, in per- 
fect harmony and with eagerness to share with one an- 
other our varied experiences. 


ENTHUSIASM. 


Enthusiasm needs only direction to turn it into suc- 
cess. Keep at it. It isn’t what you can do in a minute, 
but what you can do in a day, a week, a month, that 
counts. Today’s best should be tomorrow’s starting 
point. . 
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Each intermediate officer should do these things: 

1. Attend every convention possible. 

2. Subscribe for the state paper and circulate it as 
widely as possible among the workers with whom you 
come in contact. 

3. Keep in close touch with your committee. Let 
them know what you are doing and confer with them 
concerning the general policy of the work. 

4. Talk it up. Advertise in every possible legitimate 
way. 

5. Do all the local work possible, in order to obtain 
actual contact with every grade of both boys and girls. 


The state officers should endeavor to obtain a broad 
survey of the entire field, and keep closely in touch with 
the International officer. 

The county officer should communicate with the state 
official for information, or with report of work. He 
should secure an ample supply of literature. He should 
have frequent meetings with the township or district 
officers, and at these conferences he should exact a re- 
port of the work done, and give such suggestions as 
would be conducive to uniformity of work Honcr gent 
the county. 

Sometimes I think the township officer is the most 
important of all, because he deals so directly with the 
individual school, and that is where the actual work is 
done. So much-depends on his personal touch. He 
should seek to gain the codperation of every Sunday- 
school superintendent, urge every school to organize the 
intermediate department, and have a department rally 
or institute for the teachers through his district. 

We as an organized force want to stand most of all 
for thorough work and the truest teaching. There is 
no age that requires more of its workers than this ex- 
acting age of the adolescent boy and girl. Everything 
with them is in strong lines of black or white—there 
are -no softening tones of gray. 
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Build it well, whate’er you do; 
Build it straight, and strong and true; 
Build it clear and high and broad; 
Build it for the eye of God. 


The Intermediate Girl. 


Mrs. W. Eason WILLIAMS, OF BALTIMORE, SUPERIN- 
TENDENT ELEMENTARY GRADES AND TEACHER TRAIN- 
ING, MARYLAND SuNDAy-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


I HAVE come to the conclusion that the intermediate 
girl is a difficult subject. In large measure the whole 
Intermediate Department has been neglected, and what 
attention has been given to it has been focussed on the 
boys. 

Is there really a girl problem? Will the fact that 
there are three times as many girls as boys in our 
Sunday-schools allow us to close up the door of our 
investigation, and sit peacefully satisfied with what we 
now have of the girls and are doing for the girls? I 
do not believe that we are satisfied or will be content 
until we have all the girls and are giving them what 
they need. We need organization for the girls, an or- 
ganization which means the cultivation of a rich, noble 
womanhood. 

The complete Sunday-school has claimed for some 
time to meet the needs of the individual—let’s consider 
some of the needs of the intermediate girl. This im- 
portant somebody, included in the ages of 13 to 16, is 
just a girl, full of fun and frolic, and bubbling over with 
energy. Let’s take her as we find her, and see if we 
can what the Sunday-school owes to her. If you think 
I make this debt too large, make it cover too broad a 
field, put it down to my respect for the Sunday-school 
as an institution. We will take for granted that we 
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have reached the standard of a graded school, and that 
in the Intermediate department, the program, teaching, 
and supplemental and manual work, is suited to the 
scholars’ age and development. What are some’ of the 
things owing to the intermediate girl? 

First, she needs an opportunity for better physical 
development. Every Sunday-school should have as part 
of its equipment a gymnasium, and the girls should 
have their share in the use of it. There is no period in a 
girl’s life in which it is quite so necessary to steady her 
between the heights of her dreams and the depths of her 
despairs, and perhaps no better way to give her that 
steadiness than by seeing that she has some good healthy 
exercises. 

Second, she needs the culture of her appreciation for 
art, literature, and music. I do not mean this at all in 
a secular sense—only that in this department we incor- 
porate some of those methods already in use in the 
lower grades, by means of which we introduce our 
scholars to the really best in the finer arts. 

Third, she needs opportunities to meet her compan- 
ions socially. The social responsibility of the Sunday- 
school for this period is very serious, it seems to me. 
It does not seem right to say that we should keep the 
boys and girls separate in their social functions at 
church, but it almost seems as though they preferred 
things that way. Occasionally, at any rate, they should 
have a good time together under the auspices of the 
Sunday-school, but a careful leadership is necessary to 
direct the program, and really teach these grown-up 
children how to meet each other socially at a period 
when their views of life are being. altered so thoroughly 
in every way. 

Fourth, she needs the development of the altruistic 
spirit and some worthy object tou work for. There was 
never a girl with soul so dead who never to herself has 
said: “This. is the object of my life,” and she puts the 
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“o” with a capital letter. No hard and fast rules can 
be laid down for the aim of class work—it is a local 
problem, and must be chosen—listen—by the girls them- 
selves. One of the finest points in class organization 
is that it creates a self-government, which gives interest, 
inspiration and enthusiasm. 

Fifth, she needs religious training. I almost hesitate 
as I make this a separate need. More and more we 
are coming to know that the religious training of an 
individual is dependent upon his psychological develop- 
ment. We have but two natures, body, soul. Our soul- 
growth is dependent upon all of our personality, par- 
ticularly our mental equipment, so that religion is a life 
affair, and really includes all of these needs of the in- 
termediate girl, But the practical evangelistic interest 
which is active in the girl’s soul at this period—how 
shall we meet and satisfy it? Do you know that quaint 
verse in the story of David and Jonathan, that says 
when David was fleeing from Saul and abiding in the 
wilderness: “And Jonathan, Saul’s son, arose and went 
to David into the woods, and strengthened his hand in 
God”? It seems to me that that as the highest office of 
friendship is the duty and privilege of every intermedi- 
ate teacher. A girl is more easily led to accept religious 
truths than a boy, but, on the other hand, it is more 
difficult to keep her within the grip of those truths. 

These, briefly mentioned, are the five great needs of 
the intermediate girl as I can see them. How do our 
Sunday-schools measure up to this breadth, and is it 
possible that they should? Some few have gymnasiums 
for their girls as well as for the boys; in isolated cases 
there is culture work being done by reading circles, etc. ; 
for the most part, the socials of the Sunday-school open 
the doors to the entire school, and generally representa- 
tives from the Intermediate Department are lacking; the 
Mission Bands, Sunshine Circles, King’s Daughters, etc., 
where the classes are organized as such, are doing good 
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work, as far as they go, but they do not reach all; and 
our religious training so often is left to decision day 
arousing, and between times lies between the lids of 
our Quarterlies. Can the Sunday-school idea become 
strong enough to come over into this Macedonia of 
practical daily doings and help the girls along these five 
lines? As it took the organized work to specialize and 
emphasize the adult departments of our schools, I be- 
lieve it will take an intermediate organization to meet 
these needs. 

Of course I do not know how far such an organization 
is possible, but the idea is before you. Even if it is not 
practical at the present time, we may at least realize the 
possibilities of the Intermediate girl, and try to our best 
ability to put them, or some of them, within her reach. 


Boys’ Organizations. 


Perry Epwarps Powe.tt, PuH.D., Tipton, INnp., 
FOUNDER OF KNIGHTS OF THE HoLy GRAIL. 


IT is easy to work with the boy. What the church 
has done has been to misunderstand the boy. Wherever 
the boy has been rightfully considered he has been won 
and has rewarded the proper consideration with loyal 
service and devoted sacrifice. 

What does a boy want? What fits him? Two things 
stand out prominently as mountains from plains: (1) 
activity and (2) religion. 

The boy is built on the plane of activity. Possessed 
with muscle, he loves to use it; with energy, he enjoys 
diffusing it throughout the whole system of exercise. 
Play in youth and work in manhood is the rule in life, 
but both are the same, and we only change the name 
because of years and dignity. The rules of the game 
are the laws of business, and the boy who breaks the 
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game’s rules will be, unless he reforms, the man who 
will break the laws. Again, the boy who can not play 
will be the boy who can not work. Therefore, activity 
is scientific, and absolutely necessary for the individual 
and society. 

The church will profit to follow the Young Men’s 
Christian Association’s blazed trail. When the associ- 
ation only provided for the spiritual man New England 
had five paid secretaries and one building, and that after 
a generation of history. With 1877 the intellectual and 
the physical man were alike considered, and in thirteen 
years she had 22 buildings, 127 secretaries and other 
paid officers, while the annual expenditure of $46,000 
had multiplied five times. Everywhere the same marked 
success has attended this important advance. Now, if 
the church wants the boy, let the same full-man policy 
be adopted. , 

The boy wants religion, for he is more religious than 
the girl, as the man is than the woman. 

The boy wants to take his religion straight. He de- 
spises approach from the back with the scorn that he 
has for the assassin. But when religion comes up in 
front, with frankness, openness, he welcomes it as his 
best friend and receives it into his heart to be his better 
self. 

Now, a boy’s organization to obtain the sanction of 
the boy must have these two, activity and religion, and 
more, intellectual stimulus, social inducements, mystery 
and heroism. 

Two eminently practical things must be adopted: (1) 
ease of work and (2) lowness of expense. 

Workability and adaptability must recommend the 
scheme. The town and country church must be pro- 
vided for as well as the large metropolitan cathedral. 
The boy must not be overreached, but the principles 
must be within his grasp and the whole scheme within 
his ability. 
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Then, too, people always, for they must, consider 
expense. Churches must be supported and Sunday- 
schools, Epworth Leagues and Christian Endeavors and 
boy clubs over and above, and that by the same pocket- 
book. The small sum that the village community can 
raise must be sufficient. Better that the whole expense 
come from the boys themselves, for if they are brought 
up to expect contributions from others and not to go 
down into their own pockets, it will be a sorry day for 
the church when they must shoulder her burdens. We 
must educate the men of tomorrow to finance their own 
activities. 

Boy organizations may be divided into three groups: 
(1) physio-religious, (2) military, and (3) Christian 
chivalry, distinguishing them by an uppermost principle 
in them. 

The great institution in the first group is the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. By all means install one 
if you have the money. 

The society of the second group that you first think 
of is the United Boys’ Brigade of America. The boys 
like it. The principles are obedience, punctuality, 
promptness, discipline, honor, loyalty, perserverance, 
Church attendance is required in this as well as by the 
following society. 

The prominent representative in the last group is the 
Knights of the Holy Grail, generally studied, worked 
and endorsed by expert young men workers. It is built 
on the boy lines, religion, chivalry, Bible, mystery, pri- 
vacy, activity and the intellect. It works with the same 
success at the country cross-roads as in the metropolis. 
It dovetails in the Sunday-school with its ranks. Pro- 
motion from rank to rank is done by initiation, observ- 
ing spiritual mastery and the graded school plan. Again 
the great principle of fraternity between the boys of the 
town and church is conserved, Each rank meets by 
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itself and yet all can come. together in a conclave, be- 
cause they are brothers. 

This brotherhood is now found in thirty-seven states, 
has its representatives in Japan, Philippines, Peru and 
Chile, and works in twelve denominations. 

Boys today are aspirants for the sublime characters 
of the great patterns of the boy world, Jesus Christ and 
Gareth, and want the world to know, “Knew ye not 
that I must be in my Father’s house?” 

“Man am I grown, a man’s work must I do. 

Follow the dear, follow the Christ, the King. 

Live pure, speak true, right wrong, follow the King— 

Else, wherefore born?” 


Convention Echoes. 


The Louisville convention demonstrated that the Sun- 
day-school as an institution stands pledged to giving 
regular, systematic and effective instruction in those 
Bible truths and Bible principles, which shall educate its 
members for total abstinence and for the destruction of 
the liquor traffic.—Mrs. Zillah Foster Stevens, Alton, 
Ill. - 


I was impressed at the Louisville convention with its 
management, unity, enthusiasm, liberality, spirituality, 
love, forbearance, glory in song, uplift in addresses, loy- 
alty to Christ and church, greatness from flash of motto 
to final Amen.—P. H. Bristow, Washington, D. C. 


When I met in convention thousands of Christians 
who, irrespective of their denominations, had put aside 
personal interests and traveled, some hundreds and some 
thousands of miles, to formulate better: methods for 
teaching God’s Word, felt indeed that the kingdom of 
Heaven was at:hand. eCiatehem 2-3) —M. C. Bridges, 
Norwood, La. 
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Report of Adult Department. 
W. C. PEARCE, SUPERINTENDENT. 


THis triennium marks the first organized effort on the 
part of the International Sunday-school Association to 
promote the organization of 
adult Bible classes and to ad- 
vance the Adult Department. 
The development of the move- 
ment up to the present time may 
be briefly traced as follows: 


HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


The old-fashioned Bible class 
composed of a few men and 
women, who were usually mem- 
bers of the church, has always 
been a part of nearly every Sun- 

tate; Peaiea. day-school. The need of enlist- 
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ing men and women in larger numbers led to much dis- 
cussion in conventions, and experimentation in many Sun- 
day-schools. Out of this discussion and from these 
experiments class organization was discovered and intro- 
duced. It is impossible to give the date when the first 
class was organized. We know of one class organized 
as early as 1869 which has had a continuous active life 
until the present time. 

Just before the time of the Toronto Convention in 1905 
organized adult Bible class work began to make rapid 
progress. Many classes were organized in the various 
parts of the field and many conferences for the improve- 
ment of the work were held. Among other indications 
of the great interest manifest was the organization of 
Adult Departments in connection with the Illinois, New 
York and several City Associations; also, the splendid 
work of the National Baraca and Philathea Unions, the 
various Denominational Brotherhoods and other organ- 
ized class movements. 


APPOINTMENT OF ADULT BIBLE CLASS COMMITTEE. 


The splendid results achieved and the great interest 
awakened in all parts of the field demanded for the move- 
ment full consideration at the Eleventh International Con- 
vention held at Toronto in 1905. One of the most inter- 
esting and inspiring sessions of this great convention 
was the one devoted to the work of adult Bible classes. 
At a conference of the leaders held in the Metropolitan 
church, June 2sth, the following resolution was prepared 
and afterwards adopted by the Executive Con ; 4 
the International Association: : 

“We recommend that the International Executive ‘om- 
mittee appoint a special committee of five « or seven, to be 
known as the Adult Department Committee. That at 
least the chairman of this committee shall be a member 
of the International Executive Committee. That the 
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work of said committee shall be to devise plans for the 
improvement and extension of adult Bible class work in 
connection with the Sunday-schools of North America, 
and that they have power to act only in so far as they 
have received instructions from the International Execu- 
tive Committee.” 

According to this resolution the International Executive 
Committee appointed the following Adult Department 
Committee: A. H. Mills, Illinois, chairman; Marshall A. 
Hudson, New York, secretary; Joseph Clark, D. D., 
Ohio; C. M. Campbell, California; W. C. Hall, Indiana; 
F. W. Adams, Manitoba; D. E. Wilson, Mississippi; 
A. P. George, D. D., Missouri; Judge McKenzie Cleland, 
Illinois, 


ERECTION OF THE ADULT DEPARTMENT. 


At the Annual Meeting of the Executive Committee 
held at Winona Lake, Indiana, August 8-13, 1906, Mr. 
A. H. Mills as chairman, presented the first report of the 
Adult Department Committee. This report contained 
the following resolution: 

“Inasmuch as one of the greatest needs of our Sunday- 
schools today is the identification and codperation of men 
and women in the study of God’s Word, we do hereby 
create as a part of the machinery of the organized work 
an ‘Adult Department’ and we urge all state, provincial 
and territorial organizations to do likewise. 

“This department shall be under the care of our Gen- 
eral Secretary on the same basis as the other departments 
of our work. 

“That a Field Secretary for this department, under the 
direction of the General Secretary, be employed as soon 
as the necessary funds therefor can be secured. 

“We recommend that this committee be authorized to 
prepare, or cause to be prepared, leaflets which will assist 
in the promotion of organized adult Bible classes through- 
out the field.” 
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INTERNATIONAL ADULT BIBLE CLASS EMBLEM. 


Upon the recommendation of the Adult Department 
Committee an emblem was adopted by the International 
Executive Committee at its annual meeting in 1906. This 
is a small red button with a round white center. Its sig- 
nificance is: ‘“There is no purity of life without sacrifice, 
and no cleansing from sin without the shedding of blood.” 
(Hebrews 9:22.) It may be worn by the members of 
any class without conflicting with their own class pin. 
It is rapidly becoming a continent-wide bond of fellow- 
ship in addition to the good it is doing by way of helping 
to advertise and introduce the organized adult Bible class 
work, 


APPOINTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENT. 


At the meeting of the Central Committee held at the 
Union League Club, Chicago, on January 7, 1907, the 
first Adult Department Superintendent was appointed. 
This action was taken in accordance with the resolution 
adopted at Winona Lake. The newly appointed Super- 
intendent was given authority to hold special conferences 
and prepare and issue leaflets to assist in promoting the 
organization of adult Bible classes throughout the field. 


GENERAL CONFERENCES. eC 


In accordance with this action conferences were 
arranged and held during the year, as follows: 

Lake Geneva, Wis., August 4-11, 1907. 

Pocono Pines, Pa., August 13-15, 1907. 

Toronto, Ont., January 29-30, 1908. 

To these conferences were invited all General Secre- 
taries and Adult Department Superintendents of the var- 
ious associations, representatives of denominational 
bodies, Sunday-school editors and pabliatens ane aneny 
leaders of Adult Bible Classes. 
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It is difficult to estimate the value of these conferences. 
The solution of many of the most difficult problems in 
connection with this work was found, and the entire adult 
Bible class movement was largely advanced. 


’ 


SPECIAL. 


In addition to these Generai Conferences, Special Con- 
ferences were held in the following cities: 


Hamilton, Richmond, 
Toronto, Charleston, 
Brooklyn, Savannah. 
New York, Augusta, 
Boston, Nashville, 
Philadelphia, Louisville, 
Atlanta, Indianapolis, 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
Washington, Chicago, 
Rochester, Cincinnati, 
Syracuse, St. Louis. 


In each of these cities great interest in the adult Bible 
class work was found and from these conferences much 
valuable information in regard to plans and methods of 
work was secured. Six conferences with editors and 
publishers were held in the following cities: 


New York, Pittsburgh, 
Boston, Richmond, 
Philadelphia, Nashville. 


The Adult Department work has also been specially 
emphasized in nearly all the State and Provincial Conven- 
tions held during the triennium. 


INTERNATIONAL STANDARD FOR CLASS ORGANIZATION. 


In promoting the organization of adult Bible classes 
the question, “What is an organized adult Bible class?” 
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constantly confronted us. The committee endeavored 
to answer this question by erecting a standard of organi- 
zation. They did not erect this standard arbitrarily, 
but sought to voice the general practice of successful 
classes in different parts of the field. 

All classes consulted accredited their success largely 
to a definite division of class responsibility and work, and 
the introduction of particular kinds of activities. It was 
therefore determined that the standard should require 
the election of at least five officers: Teacher, President, 
Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer, and the elec- 
tion of at least three committees, the first to have charge 
of the activities relating to the membership of the class, 
the second of those relating to the social life for the 
class, and the third of those relating to the development 
of the spiritual life in the class. These committees are 
usually called Membership, Social, and Devotional, but 
the standard does not require that the committees shall 
be called by these three names, but that three committees 
shall be appointed to care for these three kinds of class 
activities. This guarantees an even development of the 
life of the class. In addition to these requirements in 
organization it was decided that the class should be de- 
finitely connected with some Sunday-school and should 
be composed of members sixteen years of age and over. 


CERTIFICATE OF RECOGNITION, 


a 


A Certificate of Recognition was prepared for. is- 
suance to adult Bible classes attaining the International 
Standard of Organization, It is fifteen by fifteen inches, 
beautifully lithographed in three colors, red, gold and 
black, and provides space for the signature of charter 
members, and is suitable for framing for the class room. 
The use of this certificate has aided the work in the fol- 
lowing ways: it has stimulated a thorough organization ; 
assisted in establishing a working plan of organization ; 
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served to increase the fellowship between the various 
classes and between these classes and the State and 
Provincial Associations, and helped to secure a list of the 
names and addresses of class officers, which is valuable 
to Associations sending out notices of Conventions, Con- 
ferences, and other helpful material. This certificate 
was issued July 15, 1907. 


LEAFLETS AND CARDS, 


Three leaflets have been prepared known as Adult De- 
partment Leaflets Nos. 1, 2 and 3, and two cards, Char- 
ter Membership Application and Secret Service Pledge 
Cards. Leaflet No. 1 has been specially prepared for 
the use of Association officers and contains suggestions 
as to plans and methods of organizing Adult Depart- 
ments and introducing adult Bible class work. Leaflet 
No. 2 has been prepared for those interested in the or- 
ganization of classes and contains the standard of or- 
ganization, suggestions as to how to organize, a sug- 
gestive constitution, and plans and methods of class 
work. Leaflet No. 3 explains the International Standard 
of Organization, rules for issuing the Certificate of 
Recognition and contains application blank for the same. 
The names of the cards define their use. 


FILING CARDS. 


The importance of having accurate and permanent 
record of all classes receiving the International Certifi- 
cate of Recognition was apparent from the very begin- 
ning. The committee therefore prepared a set of filing 
cards for the use of the various Associations. These 
cards are issued in three colors, for men’s, women’s, and 
mixed classes. The plan is that the classes shall be kept 
by counties, each class having a separate card. The 
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cards are arranged for a ten year record of each class. 
Some of the Associations have already ordered sets of 
these cards and the keeping of accurate records for this 
department of work has been inaugurated. 


REPORT OF CONFERENCES. 


A stenographic report was taken of the Lake Geneva 
and Pocono Pines Conferences. The Lake Geneva re- 
port was edited, mimeograph copies were made of the 
same, and sent to all Sunday-school publishers, General 
Secretaries and Adult Department Superintendents. A 
syllabus of the report of the Pocono Pines Conference 
was also sent to these same workers and whenever ap-- 
plication was made for copies of the addresses delivered, 
the request was granted. The General Secretary of the 
Ontario Sunday-school Association published a report 
of the Toronto Conference in their provincial paper and 
at the request of the Adult Department Committee copy 
of this edition was sent to all General Secretaries and 
Adult Department Superintendents. 

From time to time extracts from these reports have 
appeared in the various publications and the publishers 
throughout the field have given many expressions. of 
their appreciation of the help received in this way. We 
feel sure that they did much to promote organized adult 
Bible class work throughout the field. 

No literature whatever was prepared for the use of 
this department until after April 1, 1907. Since that 
time we have issued and distributed 141,952 copies of 
these various helps, and 93,100 of the International adult 
Bible class emblems. These supplies have been sent to 
fifty-five Associations and six denominations. 

This does not represent the extent to which these 
leaflets have been used. Leaflets Nos. 2 and 3, especial- 
ly, have been’ copied by many Sunday-school publica- 
tions, while still others have copied parts of them. 
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JOINT ISSUANCE OF CERTIFICATES. 


One of the most encouraging features of this work is 
the hearty codperation accorded it upon the part of 
various denominations. 

The Methodist Episcopal and the United Brethren 
Churches, by special vote of their boards, have united 
with our Association in the issuance of the certificates 
of recognition. Upon each certificate issued to the 
classes of these two denominations is attached the de- 
nominational seal and that of the International Associa- 
tion, together with the signatures of the denominational 
officers, and the officers of the International and State 
or Provincial Association issuing the certificates. This 
plan of codperation is open to all denominations. 


REPORTS. 


Each State and Provincial Association is asked to re- 
port. quarterly to the International office the classes to 
which they have issued Certificates of Recognition. This 
; report includes the name, denomination and location of 
the class, date of its organization, name and postoffice 
address of the class president and teacher, and the mem- 
bership of the class at the time the certificate was issued. 
Upon receipt of these quarterly reports they are classi- 
fied according to denomination and a list of all classes 
of each denomination is sent to the denominational sec- 
retary or other designated officer. The denominational ~ 
leaders have responded to this plan most cordially and 
it promises much toward the strengthening and unifying 
of the work. 


“SPECIAL PUBLIC. ATIONS: 


t Beiea he all the Sunday-school publishers in the entire 
International field have greatly helped this movement by 
devoting large space in their regular publications or by 
issuing magazines in the interest of adult Bible class 
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work. As Superintendent, we would express our sin- 
cere appreciation of the intelligent and practical help 
which the publishers have thus rendered this department. 


ADULT DEPARTMENTS, 


At the time of the Toronto Convention, Illinois and 
New York were the only Associations reporting the or- 
ganization of Adult Departments. At this time we are 
able to report that forty-seven Associations have organ- 
ized Adult Departments. 

Diagram showing proportion of Associations doing 
Organized Adult Bible Class Work at the time of the 
appointment of the Adult Department Committee, 1905, 
and June 1, 1908. 


Light Indicates Organization 
1905 1908 


In most cases this includes either the election of an 
Adult Department Superintendent, or the appointment 
of an Adult Deparment Committee, and in many cases 
it includes both. In a number of instances the General 
Secretary is superintending the work until Adult Depart- 
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ment officers can be elected. The following Associations 
have reported such organizations: 


Alberta. Missouri. 

Arizona. Nebraska. 

British Columbia. New Brunswick and Prince 
California (North). Edward Island. 
California (South), New Hampshire. 
Colorado. New Jersey. 
Delaware. New York. 

District of Columbia. North Carolina, 
Florida. North Dakota. 
Georgia. Nova Scotia and Bermuda, 
Idaho. Ohio. 

Illinois. Oklahoma. 

Indiana, Ontario. 

Iowa. Oregon. 

Kansas. Pennsylvania. 
Kentucky. Rhode Island. 
Louisiana. South Carolina. 
Maine. South Dakota. 
Manitoba. Texas, 

Maryland. Vermont. 
Massachusetts. Virginia. 

Michigan. Washington ((East). 
Minnesota. West Virginia. 
Mississippi. Wyoming. 


This action on the part of so many states and provinces 
has stimulated the organization of many city, county, 
and township Adult Departments. It is impossible to 
report how many of these now exist throughout the field. 


ORGANIZED CLASSES. 


It is not possible to give a satisfactory statement of 
the number of organized adult Bible classes or their 
membership. All our statistics are gathered by the State 
and Provincial Associations through the County Asso- 
ciations. ‘The statistical blanks used for gathering the 
information for this Convention were printed and dis- 
tributed before the Adult Department was organized. 
We can report that 1,632 certificates have been issued 
by forty-nine Associations, and an application for a cer- 
tificate has been received from the Philippine Islands. 
This guarantees that each class is organized according 
to the International standard and registered with its 
State or Provincial Association. These certificates have 
been issued by the following Associations: 
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ASSOCIATIONS IN ORDER OF THE LARGEST NUMBER OF 
CERTIFICATES OF RECOGNITION ISSUED. 
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Mexico, 
Newfoundland, F iN 
Alberta, 


British Columbia (East), 
West Indies. 


ASSOCIATIONS IN ORDER OF LARGEST NUMBER OF CERTIFI- 
CATES ISSUED IN PROPORTION TO THE NUMBER OF 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


Per cent. 
District of Columbia........ 212 
Rhode Island ....... Arincrijeecre 2 
New Mexico .......-..+6 Bia eet 'O 
*New., YOrK 4 »caiccmeas Fei ee 
PAWIZONA Hotice 3s eveiie aces acinus O 
DIA WATE .5 sha ayers leielele'erejere ap eGo 
TORO was as > s catsyegieie nics c.s.c.6 3 
Kentuckians). « sarysict Sicha Stofs te on 
COREATIO NEE. « a: cietnieeione ess o's 6.6 ae 
California KSOUEY) ao tne Haddsbe 
MEAUERIO tare ctsie sige ciaig n'a. sl seve ies erg 
Wnidiana Wx. 220.6 ab tate. OR PY? 
eX De OCR ES FOF ea AAP 2 
Pennsylvania: .. css si ee taee i? §2 
EPI OUE bi cise 8 coer estise mele taba 
New Brunswick .............. 2 


California (North) .......... 


Per cent. 
Tlinoisi 0). 126% .. MERE meteeice tek 
Kansas ..ss\eeateauhieceenethen 
Louisiana’ (% . ities. teh wy ote ned 
Manitoba >. .pisca esata: 
Massachusetts ........ sayy ea ie 
Michigani :j:h cages ee eeee evel vee 
Nebraska) "ss twewtessiiet inte ss csts 
North Dakotajysccsed. -biehrs).3) 1 
New Hampshire sicscaet ss - a0, 
New Jersey TSieesd. fiend -ceeyl 
Nova, Seotiatperemeeess Ae ae | 
QhiO/ OEP AH Sate bhai telote witate oe SL 
South Carolina 25 \sa5 mij. siee! ot 
Virginia?’ b, dA fonts» Sek cents as OL 
West Virginia_ sect n tesa cere eee 1 
Washington (West) .........1 
Wyoming PRM Ly Aaa 


*The number issued in New York includes those receiving the 
New York Certificate. New York standard required is the ‘same as 
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Less than 1 per cent: eaten 
Arkansas, Texa: 
Iowa, British Columbia (West), 
Alabama, Georgia, 
Quebec, Maryland, 
Connecticut, North Carolina, 
Missouri, Tennessee, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin. 


AN APPRECIATION. 


We wish to record our appreciation of the valuable 
support given to this department of work by the Inter- 
national Executive Committee, by Messrs. Hartshorn 
and Lawrance, our honored Chairman and General Sec- 
retary; The International Field Workers; Class “C” of 
the Third Presbyterian Church of Chicago, and the Stem 
Bible Class of Ashland, Ohio, who so generously sent 
their leaders to our Conferences. We take special pleas- 
ure in mentioning the work of the Adult Department 
Committee. The labor connected with working out the 
policy and preparing a literature for this department has 
not been light. In addition to this contribution of sery- 
ice, Mr. A. H. Mills, Chairman, attended and presided 
over the Lake Geneva Conference, and Mr. Marshall A. 
Hudson, Secretary, and also President of the World- 
Wide Baraca, attended and rendered valuable service at 
the Pocono Pines and Toronto Conferences. To one 
and all of these workers we extend the hearty thanks of 
the Sunday-school host of North America. 

A new day has dawned. We are entering upon a 
brighter and better era. Through the organized class 
movement the boundless energy of the manhood and 
womanhood of the world is being utilized. By means of 
a division of labor and the direction of activities pro- 
vided for in the organized adult Bible class, we are 
saving to the church the religious impulse and zeal of 
the young manhood and womanhood of our land. These 
classes are being organized with the study of God’s 
Word as their chief purpose, and we are therefore as- 
sured that all their activities will be dominated by an 
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earnest desire to deepen the spiritual life of their mem- 
bers. Because these classes ‘are a definite part of the 
church and school they come at once into a rich inherit- 
ance that guarantees to them the confidence of the com- 
munity and a permanent field of activity. 

The organized adult Bible class is building a wall of 
men and women around the boys and girls that promises 
to keep them in Sunday-school at a most critical time in 
their lives. It is enlisting in Sunday-school work those 
specially adapted for leadership. It is ushering in the 
larger evangelistic spirit as evidenced by the increase of 
‘membership in many Sunday-schools. It is developing 
a company of personal workers for which we have 
prayed so long. It is bringing to the church a larger 
missionary interest and is providing a means of express- 
ing that interest. It is uniting the men and women as 
never before, in an endeavor to help each other towards 
a higher and better life. Above all, it is bringing thou- 
sands upon thousands to know Christ, “whom to know 
aright is life eternal.’’ May the day speedily come when 
every Sunday-school in the world will have its organized 
classes for men and women. To achieve this result is 
the determination and the prayer of the Adult Depart- 
ment Committee of the International Sunday-school As- 
sociation. Our purpose is the world for Christ. Our 
means is the Word of God. 


‘The convention seemed a great army—lines of per- 
sonal difference forgotten—welded by one aim and spirit ; 
with one banner and Book of tactics; an unseen but 
manifestly present Leader; organized, enthused for 
thorough and certain conquest for missions, temperance, 
educational ideals and individual soul-winning.—Frank 
L. Brown, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Advantages of Class Organization. 


Rey. Cuas. H. Lewis, Aputt DEPARTMENT SUPERIN- 
TENDENT, NEBRASKA SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Ir animates the members. Many a dying class has 
been brought to a state of efficiency simply because it 
organized. 

It develops workers. A live class is necessarily a 
working class. Working in class-activities develops 
latent powers. It utilizes waste power. The greatest 
power in the world is consecrated manhood. The or- 
ganized Bible class is using this power. 

It localizes responsibility. In the unorganized class 
there are very few who feel any responsibility. Or- 
ganization helps every man to realize that he individu- 
ally is responsible for the success or failure of the class. 

It trains for effective service. The trained worker, 
like the trained soldier, does not run at the first sug- 
gestion of difficulty. The men who have gone out 
from these organized classes have stood for things and 
have brought the community to see things as they saw 
them, and wrought out things in a number of states and 
cities which have been a very large factor in deter- 
mining some great moral questions. 

It assists the pastor. ‘The pastor becomes not the 
one who does it all; he becomes the general and not 
the drudge. The class becomes a force to work with 
and not a field to work in. 

It sanctifies social life. We have known classes to 
organize on a club basis and they died and deserved to. 
A class that does not study the Bible has no right to be 
called a Bible class. But social occasions may be used 
to win men, and thus sanctify the social life. 

It is a soul-winner. The class exists not for itself 
but for others. The class that does not go for others 
never grows very large or accomplishes very much. 
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The ultimate aim of every class is to bring men to the 
study of God’s Word, so that the Holy Spirit can take 
that Word and convict man of sin and lead him to the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


How to Conduct the Lesson. 


Proressor MircHeEtt CARROLL, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
TEACHER VAUGHN BIBLE CLAss, 


THE problem is how to get the best results in pre- 
senting a Scripture lesson to a class of one hundred or 
more men in the space of thirty minutes. 

Since the teacher has only half an hour each week, 
it is essential for him to make the best possible use of 
each moment. 

Our text-book is the Bible, and its spiritual truths 
are what men want—not philosophy, nor sociology, nor 
popular science, nor the higher criticism. The Bible 
“finds” men far more than any other book, for it reaches 
the inmost springs of being. It lays bare the human 
heart and interprets a man to himself. Hence the grip 
of the teacher on his class is determined largely by the 
emphasis he lays on the Bible and his manner of han- 
dling its precious contents. 

The next question that faces the conscientious teacher 
is how to handle the lesson. What we wish to draw 
from it for their benefit are the elements that go to 
make character rather than those that contribute to 
knowledge. Hence, in the short time at the teacher’s 
disposal it is better to concentrate on some character- 
forming truth rather than to give a learned disquisition 
on the many aspects that any portion of scripture sug- 
gests. I think it wise to select one. theme. of vital 
importance for every day life, and focus the whole 
lesson upon that, so that the hearer is bound to take 
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something home. The book, the author, the analysis 
of the passage, time, place, occasion, surroundings, 
should be treated merely long enough to bring out into 
strong relief the fundamental teaching of the lesson, 
and the rest of the hour should be devoted to empha- 
sizing that one truth. Bring it in touch with the life 
and thought of today. 

Religion is the greatest reality of life, far more real 
than are business and politics. Hence, in treating re- 
ligious themes, we must make them real. Let us use 
every day language, expressed in brief epigrammatic 
sentences. Let us never be bookish or oratorical. Let 
us avoid learned references and leave our notes at 
home. Yet we must bring to that half-hour the results 
of years of reading and study and meditation, illustrat- 
ing the scripture lesson from the world’s store of letters 
and science and from all the resources of a rich experi- 
ence. Jesus of Nazareth was the greatest of teachers, 
and he brought all the rich stores of nature and He- 
brew history and literature to bear on the spiritual truth 
he wished to impart to men. 

Next the teacher must determine what method of 
teaching is most effective. The methods available are 
three: the lecture method, the topical method, the ques- 
tion and answer method. Two fundamental principles 
are observed in all good teaching: (1) The teacher must 
keep control of the time and of the development of the 
theme. (2) Each pupil must be kept awake and alert. 
He must be stirred out of that passive state of mind, 
and his spirit must respond actively to the spirit of the 
teacher. 

(1) The advantage of the lecture method is that the 
teacher controls the time and may unfold his topic as 
thoroughly as the occasion demands. The danger of 
this method is that the teacher may do all the thinking 
while the mind of the pupil is passive. 

(2) The advantage of the topical method is that at 
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least thuse who prepare the topics are greatly benefited. 
The danger of this method is that the thread and impres- 
sion of the lesson conveyed by the teacher may be 
broken by the interruption and that pupils are not edi- 
fied by the efforts of their fellows. 

(3) The advantage of the question and answer 
method is that the members of the class are kept think- 
ing. The danger of this method in the case of large 
classes is that because of the extempore questions and 
answers that suggest themselves, the time is gone before 
the theme has been adequately treated. 

I have found it best to vary the exercises by using all 
three methods. 

In concluding, permit me to sum up the argument of 
this paper in a series of brief sentences: 

1. The Bible is our text-book. 

2. The precious moments must be carefully hus- 
banded. 

3. To teach spiritual truth we need all the wisdom 
that the study of science and literature and life can 
give us. 

4. Time spent in impressing one truth is time well 
spent. 

5. The teacher must control the time and the trend 
of the lesson. 

6. The teacher must keep his pupils awake, give 
them something to take away, and make them desirous 
to come again to hear more. 

7. The teacher should vary his methods and test 
their effectiveness by results. 

8. The teacher should. train his pupils to teach. 

g. The teacher should adapt his message to the life 
and thought of today. 

10. The teacher should sit at the feet of the Great 
Teacher. 
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A Bible Class Demonstration. 


DEMONSTRATION DirEcTED BY R. H. WEstTER, ADULT 
DEPARTMENT SUPERINTENDENT, TEXAS SUN- 
DAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


GIVEN BY THE BARACA CLASS OF THE WALNUT STREET 
3APTIST CHURCH. Gero. E. Hays, TEACHER; 
E. M. NuCKOLS, PRESIDENT. 


The President: Good morning, gentlemen. 

The Class: Good morning, Mr. President. 

Two stanzas of a song were sung and prayer was 
offered. 

The President: There was handed each of you as 
you entered the room an attendance slip. I want you 
to fill it out, giving name, address and telephone num- 
ber, and when the offering is taken drop it into the 
basket. 

Another song was sung. 

The President: Reports of committees are now in or- 
der. We will first hear from the Visiting Committee, 
of which Mr. Cates is chairman. 

Mr. Cates: The Visiting Committee regrets to report 
that Brother Powers is sick at the city hospital. We are 
sending flowers and doing all we can to add to his 
comfort. 

The President: We will hear from the Social Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Simmons: The Social Committee announces a 
social for the evening of the twenty-sixth instant at 
which time the Baracas will entertain the Philatheas. 
Special music has been provided and refreshments will 
be served. 

The President: We will hear from the Lookout Com- 
mittee. . 

Mr. Blackman: The Lookout Committee suggests 
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the following as a prospective Baraca: D. J. Cunning, 
with Levy Bros., residence 1127 First street. 

The President: Who will call on Mr. Cunning Mon- 
day morning? 

Mr. Williams: I will. 

The President: Who will call on him Tuesday morn- 
ing? 

- Mr. Norwood: I will. 

The President: Who will call on him Wednesday 
morning ? 

Mr. Henry: I will call on him Wednesday morning. 

The President: Who will call on him Thursday 
morning ? 

Mr. Morrow: I will call upon him Thursday morn- 
ing. 

The President: Who will call upon him Friday morn- 
ing? 

Mr. Moore: I will. 

The President: Who will call on him Saturday morn- 
ing? 

Mr. Johnson: I will. 

The President: Who will go after him on Sunday 
morning ? 

Mr. Mattern: I will go after him on Sunday morn- 
ing. 

The President: Mr. Mattern will call on Mr. Cun- 
ning Sunday morning. 

The President: Last week the committee gave us 
the name of Mr. Moore, with Johnson, Morgan & Co. 
Mr. Watts said he would see him on Monday. 

Mr. Watts: I called to see him on Monday. I told 
him I was a member of the Baraca class of the Walnut 
Street Baptist Church and that we would be glad to 
have him become a member of our class. Mr. Moore 
was very indignant and said that Sunday-schools were 
for women and children and that he was no kid. I told 
him that we were neither kids nor goats, but an organ- - 
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ized class of young men. I found out that he was in 
no frame of mind for arguing, and I bowed myself out 
with very little encouragement. 

The President: Mr. Mattern said he would call on 
him Tuesday morning. 

Mr. Mattern: I called on Mr. Moore Tuesday and 
introduced myself. I told him I had just heard of his 
recent arrival in the city and had come around to invite 
him to come out and join the Baraca class of the Wal- 
nut Street Baptist Sunday-school. Mr. Moore thanked 
me very kindly for the invitation and told me it would 
be a cold day when he went to Sunday-school. I told 
him we would certainly look for him in January. 

The President: Mr. Estes promised to see him on 
Wednesday morning. 

Mr. Estes: I went around to see Mr. Moore on Wed: 
nesday morning. I told Mr. Moore that I dropped in 
to tell him about the Baraca class of the Walnut Street 
Baptist Sunday-school. He said he had heard of such 
a class but he was not responsible in any way for its 
future and I would have to look further for recruits. 
I told him that I was looking for him just now, and 
we would look for others later. I urged him to be 
present this morning at the class, but I left him with 
very little hope of his being with us. 

The President: Mr. Leavell said he. would see him 
on Thursday morning. 

Mr. Leavell: I went around to see Mr. Moore Thurs- 
day morning. After I looked him up I introduced my- 
self and told him I wanted to give him an invitation to 
come around to the Walnut Street Baptist Sunday- 
school. He did not seem very cheerful about it. He 
said he had heard something of that Baraca class around 
there. He said, “You are about the fourth man who 
has been around to see me.” I said, “We would like 
very much to have you join the class.” He said that 
- he did not think he would come, that we were wasting our 
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time, and that instead of fooling with him we had better 
go after somebody else, but I told him no, we wanted 
him. - I said, “Why do you not go to Sunday-school?” 
He said, “Oh, I cannot find the time.” About that time 
he took out his watch, and I saw across the face of the 
watch a beautiful picture of a woman and I looked up 
at him and said, “I think there is a woman in the case.” 
I said, “We will expect to see you next Sunday morn- 
ing; bring the lady along, and we will put her into the 
Philathea class. 

The President: Mr. Blackman said he would see him 
on Friday morning. 

Mr. Blackman: I called on Mr. Moore on Friday 
morning. I told him I had heard through some of the 
members of the Baraca class of the Walnut Street Bap- 
tist Sunday-school, that he was a stranger in the city, 
and I had come around to invite him to our class. He 
said yes, that he had been beset with invitations all the 
week. I told him that I would like to have him meet 
some of the members of the class. He said he thought 
he had met most of them already. I said, “I think there 
is one you have not met yet, and that is our pastor; he 
joined the class the first Sunday after he came to Louis- 
ville; he is one of the boys who enters into our plans 
to make the class one of the best and most efficient in 
the city.” I do not think there is much probability of 
getting him out to the class. 

The President: Mr. Williams said he would call on 
him Saturday morning. 

Mr. Williams: I went around to see him on Satur- 
day morning. I told Mr. Moore that I had learned of 
his being in the city through the Baraca class of the 
Walnut Street Baptist Sunday-school. I told him that I 
had called to extend him an invitation to become a mem- 
ber of our class. Mr. Moore looked at me and laughed 
and said, “This thing is becoming very funny.” He 
asked me if this was the only Baraca class in the city. 
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I told him that it was not, that there were several, but 
we were anxious to have him with us, and I believed we 
would do him good, and I felt sure he would be quite 
an addition to our class. He told me that his intentions 
were to come to our class on Sunday, and he said he 
fully realized that if he did not come he would have to 
leave the city. I thanked him and told him I would send 
some of the boys after him Sunday morning. 

The President: Mr. Wilhoite promised to call for 
him this morning. 

Mr. Wilhoite: Mr. President, I went: after Mr. Moore 
this morning. A servant came to the door and told me 
that Mr. Moore was not in the habit of getting up very 
early on Sunday morning, and furthermore, he had left 
very strict orders that no one was to call him on Sun- 
day morning. I tried to explain to her the great im- 
portance of my mission, and that it was very necessary 
that I see Mr. Moore. After quite an extended argu- 
ment she finally said, “I will show you his room,” I 
went to his room, and I found Mr. Moore in bed, asleep. 
I shook him rather roughly and Mr. Moore awoke, and 
immediately began to rub his eyes, and then he ex- 
plained to me that he could not possibly go to Sunday- 
school that morning as he was too tired, but he was 
expecting to go out to church that morning. I began 
to tell him about the absolute necessity of his coming to 
the Baraca class that morning, and at the same time I 
began to pour some water in a basin, and carry his 
clothes towards the bed. Mr. Moore looked at me and 
said, “What do you mean?” I said, “I simply mean this, 
I am in dead earnest, and I want you to wash your face 
and get your eyes open enough to see the absolute neces- 
sity of your coming out to the Baraca class of the Wal- 
nut Street Baptist Sunday-school this morning.” I told 
him I would not dare to go without him. I suppose it 
was because of my importunity that he said, “If you 
will only leave the room I will meet you in the parlor 
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in thirty miriutes.” According to his promise Mr. Moore 
came into the parlor in thirty minutes, and we arrived 
at the Sunday-school room just five minutes after the 
punctual sign had been turned to the wall. As the re- 
ward of my labors I will introduce to you Mr. Moore. 

The President: We will have a report from the Mem- 
bership Committee, Mr. Williams, chairman. 

Mr. Williams: Mr. President. Your committee 

wishes to present the following applications for mem- 
bership in our class: Mr. Jesse H. Jones, 606 Camp 
street, and Mr. R. D. Scearce, 246 Sixth street. 
- Mr. Johnson: Mr. President. I move that the gen- 
tlemen whose names have been read be elected members 
of the Baraca class of the Sunday-school of the Walnut 
Street Baptist Church. 

Mr. Mattern: Mr. President, I second the motion, 

The President: A motion has been made and sec- 
onded that Mr. Jones and Mr. Scearce be elected mem- 
bers of the Baraca class of the Walnut Street Baptist 
Sunday-school. All in favor show the right hand. All 
opposed manifest it by the same sign. It is a vote. Will 
the gentlemen whose names have been presented please 
rise. (Mr. Jones and Mr. Scearce arose.) As the pres- 
ident of this class it gives me very great pleasure to 
welcome you into the membership of our class, and I 
trust, as you receive these Baraca buttons, you may in 
helping others receive as great blessing as the name 
Baraca implies. We will now have the pleasure of lis- 
’ tening to a whistling solo by Mr. Eugene Middleton. 

Mr. Middleton whistled very entertainingly “Nearer, 
My God, to Thee.” 

The President: We will now have a short intermis- 
sion. Let the old members welcome the new, and let all 
shake hands. 

(The members of the class arose and moved about 
in the class space, shaking hands and chatting.) 

The President: The class will please come to order. 
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Let us sing two verses of hymn 290, “Onward, Christian 
Soldiers.” 

The President: We will now have-our regular morn- 
ing offering. As the basket is being passed drop in the 
attendance slip. Do not forget, however, the collection. 

(Two ushers passed the baskets and returned them to 
the secretary.) 

The President: We will now have a treat, for it 
is a treat indeed to sit at the feet of a Gamaliel, even 
though he be a very young Gamaliel. Our teacher will 
now take charge. 

The Teacher: Our president could well afford to be 
extravagant in his praise of the teacher from the fact 
that it has been understood that the teacher would not 
teach the lesson and have but little part in the exercises 
of the evening. We believe in class organization and in 
getting men into the class in great numbers. At the 
same time we realize there is nothing that takes the place 
of teaching God’s Word. The time will not permit the 
teaching of the lesson tonight. 

The Secretary: We have present today, members, 
seventy-one; visitors, six; total attendance, seventy- 
seven. The collection is three dollars and sixty cents. 

The President: The class will stand, and after re- 
peating our national motto, be adjourned. 


The Social Life of the Adult Class. 


Rev. L. P. L&Avett, Fietp SECRETARY, SUNDAY- 
ScHooL Boarp, SOUTHERN Baptist CONVENTION. 


AccorDING to the standard set up for organized 
classes of men and women, there are three committees 
called for, namely, membership, devotional, and social. 

Possibly we have been less ready to give to a social 
committee the place and power it deserves. I think one 
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of the greatest dangers is for the committee to think 
that it must provide pastimes for the week. That social 
committee ought to be on duty every Sunday when the 
class meets. Why should not that committee have an 
engagement at least thirty minutes before the class 
meets to see to it that no person is seated in that class 
without a cordial greeting? I am sure that we do not 
put into practise the great possibilities of this great line 
of work. Asked by a certain friend as to who was the 
greatest power for good in his church, a worker re- 
plied that it was a great big German who was the 
chief usher of the church. The pastor in his daily going 
about was accustomed to pass a saloon, and he saw this 
great fat German with a smile standing in the doorway, 
and there was a stream of men going in and going out. 
With one hand he was patting the men on one side, 
and with the other hand he was shaking hands with the 
men. One morning, led by the Spirit of God, the pastor 
crossed the street and said: “I want to shake hands 
with you.” “Put it there, partner; let’s have a drink,” 
the man replied. “No, I will not drink, but I just want 
to shake hands with you. If you would consecrate to 
God this great power which you are using against His 
kingdom, what a mighty man you would be! If you 
were to stand at the front door of my church and greet 
the people that came in, smile upon them and say, 
‘God bless you,’ you could help my work possibly more 
than any other man.” ‘That appeal went to that big 
man’s heart. Sunday morning is the time for your 
social committee to be busy. I know a man who stands 
at the door leading up to the class room, gives his hand 
to the men who come in, bows to the men across the 
street, and is willing to go across the street and tell 
them of the good things that make for men and God. 

I want to sound one note of danger. When this ideal 
of having a good time gets into the hearts of the young 
people it is easy for it ‘o run away with them and leave 
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nothing but a good time. I was in a city in Texas not 
long ago, on Sunday morning, and the Baraca class and 
the Philathea classes were turned together during the 
thirty minutes which should have been given to Bible 
study, because in the middle of the week there was to 
be an annual banquet, and they wished it to be a 
glorious success. The class that allows the social fea- 
ture to run away with the Bible study is a travesty of 
the thing for which we meet. I was in one of the cities 
of my own state to attend a Baraca banquet, to launch 
a Baraca class at a banquet. In earnest conversation 
I said: “You are making a mistake. You are going 
to launch this thing at a banquet, and make the propo- 
sition that you are to have a reading room, and thus put 
that ahead of Bible study. If you do you will kill your 
class.” I would rather see a class of two gathered 
around God’s book and have a banquet a year later 
than to begin with a banquet with the Bible stuck 
around the corner. We are in the business of teaching 
God’s book. ‘The closer we bring men to that Book 
the firmer we bind them to the work. 

There are three advantages which if guarded and 
wisely developed will result: an increase of member- 
ship, the counteracting of worldly amusements, and the 
helping of young men and women to marry and have 
Christian homes. Let the class have its social fea- 
tures, but let them lead to the Bible. For instance, 
you can get twenty or thirty young people to go to a 
picnic whom you have not been able to get to the Bible 
class. The social committee will invite them to that 
picnic and try to make sure that they land them. When 
they get there there should be a dozen men who have 
been previously warned. The first man to take charge 
of Mr. Jones for the first half hour will talk Bible class 
to him, and then turn him over to the second man, and 
the second man will turn him over to the third man, in 
a kind of progressive fashion, until, in a dozen half 
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hours, that young man has been in the hands of a dozen 
young men, and the last word of Brown is: “Will you 
not come to our class and join it?” and he says he will. 
When you have a social, have a good time; if you do 
not they will not come the next time, but see to it that 
you have more than a good time. I remember a social 
like that in which a half hour was given to class busi- 
ness, then music and two hours social, then refresh- 
ments, then business. In the last half hour the work 
of the class was stated, and the last five minutes the 
president of the class stood up and read a list of the 
names of men who that night had joined the class. 
‘That was worth while. If rightly directed, your social 
feature can be made to increase the membership of the 
class. 

Second, counteracting worldly amusements. I know 
a pastor who said at the beginning of his pastorate: “I 
do not intend to preach a single sermon against worldly 
amusements, but I am going to call upon you to pro- 
vide for the young people better than the world can 
give them.” They went to work and fitted up their 
basement, and let the young men and women of the 
classes understand that they would have something there 
they would not get at the opera house. I had the 
pleasure of attending their Baraca banquet. There 
was music, recitations, short talks, and about half past 
nine doors were thrown open and there were long 
tables. There was a banquet indeed. Finally the time 
came to dismiss them, and the pastor spoke a few ear- 
nest words and offered prayer for God’s blessing on 
the young people. When we got home [I said: ‘What 
was the purpose of it all?’ He said: “Down yonder is a 
masked ball, but my young folks were not there.” We 
can win our young people from these alluring attrac- 
tions of the world. I live in the capital of my own 
state. It was advertised that the Florodora company 
was coming to our town. The president of the Baraca 
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class and the president of the Philathea class and the 
pastor and the superintendent and the leaders of the 
young people got together and said: “We must save 
our young people from this thing.” We planned a 
program that made the people open their eyes. We 
secured the band from the asylum for the blind, which 
could only be gotten on rare occasions. We secured 
the Chief Justice of the United States for a thirty- 
minute talk. *We had engraved invitations printed and 
sent out. We sent notice to the boys, “Bring your best 
girl.” Eight-thirty came, and the young people came. 
Some of us felt like throwing up our hands and shout- 
ing: “Hurrah for God, we have won over Florodora.” 
The social features of a young people’s class have great 
possibilities. 

My third point is that I want to see the social features 
of our young people’s classes find their fulfillment in the 
marriage of our young people. Wherever you go, this 
matter of the young people’s class being a matrimonial 
agency is being laughed at, but we ought to frown it 
down. If there is a time in life when young people 
need to fall in love, it is the time when young men are 
in young men’s classes and young women in young 
women’s classes, and if there is a basis of congeniality, 
high and holy, it is the basis that we find in hand to 
hand work for Jesus Christ. Tie those two classes to- 
gether, and let the happiest hour of the pastor be when 
he performs the ceremony that joins the president of the 
Baraca class to the president of the Philathea class. 


The Louisville convention seemed to me epoch-making. 
The unanimity of its action and the clearness with which 
as a whole it seemed to see the trend of the present and 
the future, was remarkable. The convention rather than 
any of its personalities, impressed me.—Prof. Frank K. 
Sanders, Boston, Mass, 
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The Men’s Class and Missions. 


Rey. IrA LanpritH, D. D., GENERAL SECRETARY, THE 
PRESBYTERIAN BROTHERHOOD OF AMERICA. 


SEVERAL self-evident facts are suggested at the open- 
ing of this discussion. One is that the world has to be 
evangelized. Another thing, missions are a natural neces- 
sity. No man ever had a good thing, who if he were 
unselfish did not want to pass some of it on. So natural 
is this necessity of Christian missions, if a heathen na- 
tion goes to war in our day that heathen nation mani- 
fests in its rules of war, in its treatment of the enemy, 
in its regard for human life, the spirit of the Christ at 
least to an extent which was not possible a little while 
ago, and to an extent which would not be possible 
now but for the natural necessity of Christian missions. 

We have preached about missions until the world has 
taken us at our word and is saying, “You have preached 
the salvation of all men long enough, it is time you were 
making good.” If the world is to be given the oppor- 
tunity of salvation in Jesus, adults have to do it. The 
first missionaries were adults, and they were chosen 
by a man who‘was no less God because he was a man. 
The world has to be given the opportunity to be brought 
to Christ, and it will have to be done by grown up men 
and women. 

The Bible class opportunity is a supreme one as we 
face the problem of Christian missions, for the Bible 
is a missionary book in the hands of friends of missions. 
Almost any kind of a lesson would naturally lend itself 
to Christian missionary teaching. The possibility of 
mission study in the adult Bible class is enormous on 
the side, in the occasional meeting during the week as 
well as on Sunday and whenever we get together. The 
chance of the class missionary committee to bring to the 
attention of the class the latest and best book on mis- 
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sions should not be lost sight of. The only man who is 
ever going to give his own money is the informed man. 

Another line of activity that the adult Bible class af- 
fords is this: it is one of the best of all the fields from 
which to call into the wider field of the work the volun- 
teer misionary worker. I know more than one Bible 
class out of whose direct teaching have already gone 
to the foreign field more than one missionary. The real 
missionary work of the adult Bible class ought to be 
done in the interest of and by and through the informa- 
tion of the male adult. Let the adult Bible class become 
essentially the men’s missionary society of the local 
church, for the only business of a Christian in this world 
is missions and everything that a Christian does in this 
world that is worth doing is missionary work. 


The Women’s Class and Missions. - 


Miss ConTENT PATTERSON, TEACHER, YOUNG WOMEN’S 
Cass, THIRD PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, CHICAGO. 


I wiLt give you the history of our own class in Chi- 
cago, in existence for twelve years; it was organized 
with eighteen and grew to seventy in five months. It 
has never gone below seventy. I believe when you study 
the Bible carefully, missionary effort is always sure to 
come. We not only had our little fund, which we call 
the contingent fund, which supplied the wants of the 
class, in flowers, etc., but they wanted to send a box out 
to Utah. So I wrote to a missionary out there, ““Won’t 
you please let us furnish your Christmas for you?” We 
had what we called three weeks of self-denial, and we 
raised $15 to do this thing with, When we had raised 
our $15, we got a letter containing a list of ninety chil- 
dren from the missionary, and then she said, “My hus- 
band’s overcoat is worn completely out, and if you can 
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send him one and a pair of gloves, please do so,” and 
then she said, “I am sorry to say that the poor old horse 
he drives to the different missions needs a new harness 
—if you could only send us a second-hand harness.” 
After the first gasp we settled down to business, and in 
a few weeks we were packing that box and we had two 
gifts for every child. One had given the overcoat and 
another one had given the gloves, but the harness we 
had not been able to get, until, right in the middle of the 
packing one of the girls came walking in with her 
brother in tow carrying a harness, and we said, “Where 
did you get this harness?” “Oh,” she said, “I knew a 
man who had a harness; I talked to him for three days 
about it, and he gave me this harness.” How else can 
we arouse interest in missions? We can arouse interest 
in missions by having missionary speakers. We have 
them once in a while to speak to us, and then we have 
the dear women of the church who are just full of it. 

I want to speak of missionary study. You can’t study 
missions without having your faith mount up. I won- 
der how many of our young men and young women 
know of the progress that has been made this last cen- 
tury, know of the great people and great missionaries 
engaged in mission work. How many of you know that 
100 years ago there were but five Missionary Boards, 
and now there are over 500? Not only do I believe in 
missionary work for our own faith, but the spiritual up- 
lift for others as well. We want the increase that will 
come from our own classes taking hold of missions and 
giving. 

If you take missions into the Sunday-school you have 
the greatest opportunity to teach giving in the world. 
I determined 1 would train my girls in this thing, that 
they should not have entertainments to raise funds, but 
that they should learn to give themselves. Our first gift 
was $70, and it has been regularly increasing; for 
the last year it was $337, and I have but, perhaps, 
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two rich girls. How do we do it? They give the 
same to the Sunday-school, just as all classes do; here 
are the Home Missions, they give so much a month to 
them, and we just pay it in by the quarter, and we have 
not begun to give as we can. If you are interested in 
missions then your class will be. 


The Men’s Class and Soul-Winning. 


M. A. Hupson, PRESIDENT WorLD-WiIDE Baraca, MEm- 
BER INTERNATIONAL ADULT DEPARTMENT 
COMMITTEE. 


WE have partly failed in the past to realize the vast 
importance of the work which can be done by the Bible 
class; we have to do something for the class, and the 
men are all the time yearning to do something for 
somebody else; so in winning men to Christ in our 
Bible classes we must largely depend upon the work of 
the men themselves. At another time we find a class 
doing nothing in winning men to Christ because the 
teacher fails to realize that in that class is a vast force 
for evangelistic work. I know a class in a town where 
there is a large college. The class would occasionally 
report to me. It did not increase in number nor did it 
report conversions. I visited them and talked to them 
at the morning session, and after a while I took the 
teacher aside and he said: “I am very much surprised 
that I have lost my last ten years’ work in the Bible 
school, because I failed to see that the Bible class was 
an evangelistic force. I have been trying to do it all 
alone.” So he began, and what was the consequence? 
Men were brought to Christ and his class has ten times 
the number in attendance it ever had before. If we will 
bring the knowledge of Jesus Christ to the men, and 
then ask them to come to Christ, they will come. 
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Any class is a success that brings men to Christ and 
builds them up in Christ and graduates them into the 
church activities. Paul was the best teacher of an adult 
class I have ever seen. He gives us his life text in 
First Corinthians 9:22: “I am made all things to all 
men, that I might by all means save some.” So the 
Bible class teacher must win his men to Christ one by 
one, similarly to the way in which Paul did, who be- 
came all things to all men that he might win some. Get 
into sympathy with some of the things that some men 
in the class like. If they like a debate, put them in the 
common council or in the debating club; if they like 
music, put them in an orchestra or a male quartette; if 
they like a lecture course, give it to them; if they like 
a baseball club, have it for them. When you have won 
the confidence of a man in your Bible class you have 
half won him to Christ; it is only'a question then as to 
whether you are willing to do your duty by bringing 
him to a decision for Christ. 

I remember full well when the little cards, which 
have been distributed to you, were first inaugurated in 
my Bible class. I believe that God inspired us the day 
we formed the “Secret Service.” We had on an aver- 
age a class of three hundred and we thought it was a 
great success, and so it was. I asked the men for a 
few months, one after another, if they did not think 
they should be Christians. I could not lead them to a 
decision for Christ; they were not ready and they gave 
this excuse and the other. I was about discouraged. I 
was looking for returns and no returns came. I called 
four of the men into the study of the pastor after the 
lesson was over, and I said: “You are Christians and I 
want your help.” I had reached an extremity and I 
should have seen it before and called upon them. I 
said: “I want your help; we have had no conversions 
in this Bible class.” They said: “We do not think it is 
your fault; we think perhaps it is our fault.” I said: 
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“Suppose we make an agreement to pray for the uncon- 
verted men every day at noon,” and I wrote that first 
pledge on a piece of paper and wanted them to sign it, 
but they said: “No, if we pray for those men we have 
got to speak to them, have we not?” I said: “I hope 
so; I would like to see an army of personal workers in 
this class.” So they said: “We will put that in,” and 
we wrote out a little pledge. So we agreed to meet 
secretly once a month away from the class, and pray 
for the unconverted men and then speak to them. So 
our secret service began. So we began on Monday and 
continued on Tuesday and Wednesday, and at twelve 
o'clock, noon, we prayed for the unconverted men in 
our class. 

At the Wednesday night prayer meeting, when the 
invitation was given for prayer or testimony, the first 
man to rise was Charley Greene, our treasurer. He 
said: “I believe I am a sinner; I have felt so since 
Sunday. I want to be a Christian; pray for me.” I 
looked across the room and a wireless telegram came 
from the eyes of the two men; I knew they had Charley 
on their list, and for three days had been praying for 
him. We took Charley one side that night and had 
the second prayer meeting of the secret service, and our 
first convert prayed his first prayer. The next morning 
we were perfectly wild. We wanted every Bible class 
in the city to have the secret service. We had brought 
a man to Christ. We printed one thousand of our 
cards and sent them out to all of the adult classes we 
could find. We. have now sent out.over five hundred 
thousand of them. You will find that men can be 
reached by the use of prayer. 

' Personal work comes next. I would not have you 
depend altogether upon the card to bring men to Christ, 
but on the presence of the Holy Spirit. He is more 
anxious to see conversions in the class than are we. We 
should not only pray, but we should speak to them. 
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Watch for the leading of the Spirit today, and see if 
the Holy Spirit has brought you into fellowship with 
somebody who is unsaved. Did you speak to him of 
Christ? If you did not, you failed to do your part of 
what the Holy Spirit came to do, to lead you into all 
truth, and to help you to lead other men into all truth. 

Use these secret service pledges in your class. If 
you will watch for the leading of the Holy Spirit you 
will find as you pray for those men that you have a 
great longing for their conversion, and it is the Spirit 
of God telling you to go and bring them to a decision. 
He can convict, but not make them decide; He leaves 
that for you and for me. We never will win to Christ 
until we go in the strength of our King. 

The adult Bible class is the evangelistic force in every 
Bible school, and from that place we shall expect that 
men will come to Christ. It is a good reputation for you 
if the unconverted man in your city says occasionally 
as he does of some of our Bible classes: “I do not think 
I would dare join that class; everyone that joins that 
class becomes a Christian, and I am not quite ready yet.” 
Yet those are the men who will come first if you go after 
them, and those will be the men brought to Christ. I 
pray God that you will all sign that card handed you 
in the audience today; sign it tonight, and tomorrow 
look for the man or woman who is unconverted and 
bring that person to Christ. 


The Women’s Class and Soul-Winning. 


Miss Maupe Reip, TEACHER PHILATHEA CLASS, 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA. 


“But ye shall receive power when the Holy Spirit is 
come upon you, and ye shall be my witnesses, both in 
Jerusalem and in all Judea and Samaria and unto the 
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uttermost parts of the earth.” Just the one little word, 
“Witnesses.” ‘We are to be witnesses for Jesus Christ. 
If we are witnesses for Jesus Christ, we will be soul 
winners, and if there is any other purpose in our or- 
ganization, then it is not of God. Let us think what it 
means to witness for Jesus Christ, and then let us search 
our own hearts and see if as teachers and workers in 
our classes we are witnessing for Jesus Christ. First 
of all, a witness must know or have knowledge of the 
facts about which he or she has to witness. Unless we 
know Jesus Christ as our personal Savior, we can never 
witness to the saving power of Jesus Christ. Not only 
can I not tell you how to become a Christian unless I 
am a Christian, but I cannot tell you the influence of 
Jesus Christ, the deeper things that come to us through 
our personal knowledge of Him, unless I. know those 
things. 

Then a witness not only must have the knowledge of 
the facts but he must tell what he knows. It is pleasant 
to tell some things and it is very easy to leave untold 
other things; but, as teachers of young women, we need 
to tell of the binding obligations that rest upon the fol- 
lowers of Jesus Christ to serve Him faithfully, to let 
alone the things of the world, to stand out and out for 
Jesus Christ. 

Then a witness must not tell anything but the shit: 
It seems to me that our testimony in teaching young 
women should be of such a character that a seeking soul 
should be able to find Jesus Christ. Our testimony must 
be consistent. It won’t do any good for us as Christian 
women to stand before our Sunday-school class on Sun- 
day morning and tell them how to do this thing unless 
we ourselves are living up to what we preach, because 
people look at us and what we are rings so loudly in 
their ears that they cannot hear what we say. j 

Then, the Lord Jesus Christ calls upon different wit- 
nesses to bear testimony to different things. We are all 
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to be soul winners for Him, but He leads some of us 
along some lines, others along other lines. He wants 
you to testify to one thing, He wants me to testify to 
another; but He wants each one to testify to the fact 
that Jesus Christ is the Savior of men and women. The 
importance of our testimony cannot be seen as we look 
on it now, but when on the other side we look back on 
the whole we will see how wonderful each part fits into 
the whole. 

When a witness has told all that he knows about a case, 
his work and his responsibility are at an end. When we 
have done all we can to save a soul our responsibility 
is at an end, but our danger does not lie right there; 
our danger lies in giving up too soon, before we have 
done all that we can. Where are we to witness? First 
of all, in our own classes. In Jerusalem (our own class) 
we ought to work for the salvation of the members of 
our own class until every single one is brought to a 
knowledge of Jesus Christ; then we are to reach out 
into our own neighborhood, into the city where we live, 
or the country, or the village, go out and bring them in 
until there is not a young woman left out of the Sunday- 
school. Then after Jerusalem, Judea, Samaria, out into 
our own State until this organized movement has pushed 
into every vicinity and all the young women are for 
Jesus Christ, and then to the uttermost parts of the 
earth. 

Now, what is our ability as leaders or teachers of 
young women in the organized adult class? Have we 
any ability to bring the young women to Jesus Christ? 
We have, and I say this first, because we gather the 
young women together through the organized adult 
class movement as we cannot do in any other way. To 
illustrate, if you will let me tell you some personal 
experiences: Eight years ago my Sunday-school class, 
_ then numbering six, was organized, and today we have 
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2a membership of about 125. During that time we have 
had some four or five hundred young women come and 
go into and out of our class; they have gone out to all 
parts of our country, and they have organized classes 
in other places; they have become teachers, many of 
them, of classes. Then we have an opportunity through 
the class spirit that exists to combine in this work of 
soul saving. 

Three years ago there were a number of young 
women in my class who were not Christians. I gathered 
around me a number of young women who could pray 
and who believed in prayer, and who were willing to 
do personal work. We took a list of those young women 
who were not Christians, and each girl said she would 
pray for those young women until they were saved, and 
not only pray but go and talk with those young women, 
that they would either go with me or with some other 
member of the class. One young woman especially cared 
nothing at all, apparently, for the influence of Jesus 
Christ, and when we went to talk to her she just laughed 
at us. We talked with her for some time and she seemed 
a little bit impressed. There was a special meeting at 
our church that night, and we asked her to come and 
she came, and I asked her if she would stay to the after- 
meeting, but she would not. The next time she came I 
did not ask her to stay to the after-meeting, but she 
stayed. As I went in I went to speak with a young 
woman, and when I was speaking to her I heard some- 
body crying. It was our young woman, who had come 
and thrown herself on her knees in prayer, and she was 
saved and became a member of the church. That was 
the result of personal work and combination to save the 
members of our class. During that special meeting I be- 
lieve that every single unsaved member of the class was 
brought to Jesus Christ, and I believe it was because the 
girls combined for prayer and personal work. It can be 
done. There is nothing like personal work to bring men 
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and women to a knowledge of Jesus Christ. Under the 
old class system, when a class was not organized and the 
class was the teacher’s class, rather than belonging to each 
member of the class, the teacher had too much work to 
do, and today I believe we ought to divide the work, to 
draw into it the Christian brothers and sisters of our 
class, and I think the results will be beyond what we 
expect. 


Adult Department Conference. 


A. H. Mitts, Decatur, ILtu., CHAIRMAN OF ADULT 
DEPARTMENT COMMITTEE, PRESIDING. CON- 
DUCTED BY JUDGE MCKENZIE 
CLELAND, CHICAGO. 


Mr. A. H. Mills: We have with us a beloved worker 
from Chicago connected with the Adult Department work 
of that city, and a member of our International Adult 
Department Committee, Judge McKenzie Cleland. We 
will have a short conference under his direction. 

Judge Cleland: The Adult Bible Class Department 
has for its sole and only text-book, the Word of God, 
and with apologies to the author of the beautiful and 
farnous toast to Kentucky: This is the book for the rich 
and the poor, for the old and young, for the great and 
the small; a book for men and women, a book for loving 
hearts and happy homes, and the only book outside of 
heaven which the good Lord ever made. I have been 
profoundly impressed by the beautiful Chautauqua sa- 
lutes which have been given to the leaders of this con- 
vention, as appropriate as they were beautiful. I am 
sure it will be no less beautiful for us all to stand and 
give the Chautauqua salute to the Word of God. 

(The convention responded with alacrity to this unique 
and original suggestion of Judge Cleland.) 
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Several questions which had been previously handed 
in were read and answers given as follows: 

Question To what extent can athletics be employed 
in the men’s and women’s classes? 

Rev. C. G. Kindred, Chicago: I do not think we need 
to worry much about how far we can use athletics. It 
is a question of how far we can get men interested in 
good clean athletics. If you find what a man likes and 
put a good, clean atmosphere about it you can make 
use of it. I find that there are more men coming into 
my congregation Sunday evenings from the fact that 
when the boys play ball in Washington Park on Satur- 
day afternoon the groups of people who stand around 
watching the game are invited to come to church, Use 
the men in athletics just as far as you can, but do it 
in the name of Jesus Christ. 

Question: How can a large mixed class separate to 
form a men’s and women’s class? 

Hon. Frank L. Wood, Chicago: I will speak within 
my time. It can’t be done. 

Dr. Robert Johnson, Montreal: I would like to say 
do not try to do it. 

Mr. A. Judson Arrick, Indiana: It can be done and it 
is a good thing to do. I had a mixed class. I took the 
men out of it and organized a class of thirteen, six 
months ago, and we now have twenty-seven men. The 
women do not let the men in their class and the men do 
not let the women join their class. 

Mr. Charles E. Hauck, Chicago: 1 think the time to 
separate a mixed class and make a men’s class and a 
women’s class is when it is small. It is easy to direct 
a small stream, but it is hard to dig a larger channel. 
It can be done at the start, but not when the class’ has 
four or five hundred in it like the one taught by Judge 
Wood of Chicago. 

Mr. C. D. Meigs, Indiana: There at a class in In- 
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_ diana which had in it three men and one woman for 
many months. That class was divided. The three men 
were put by themselves and in nine months they had 
one hundred and twenty. The one woman was put off 
by herself, and in nine months they had a women’s class 
of one hundred and fourteen. 

Question: Tell us something about the red button. 

Judge Cleland: That was touched upon in Mr. 
Pearce’s report. The red button ought to be worn by 
every member of a men’s and women’s class. You can 
get them by addressing Mr. Pearce, Hartford Building, 
Chicago. They cost one cent each. 

Question: Doesn't the adult class have officers of its 
own ? 

Answer: Yes, an organized class under the Interna- 
tional standard must have at least five officers and three 
committees, 

Question: Should a men’s class be encouraged to take 
part in politics? ; 

Mr. A. T. Arnold, Wheaton, Jll.: | I think every citi- 
zen of the United States of America, who has his coun- 
try’s interest at heart, ought to take an active part in 
all political measures, that they may be clean and help- 
ful to the community life. 

Question: Should a men’s class be organized as a 
club? 

Judge Cleland: Show your hands, All in favor; all 
opposed. The negative has it apparently about one 
hundred to one. 

Question: How can our classes help prohibition? 

Delegate: By getting remonstrances. 

‘ Delegate: By talking for it and voting for it. 

J. Ritchie Patterson, Chicago: By having frequent 
temperance addresses. 

‘Judge Cleland: I wish you would take this motto with 
you. I will state it, and see if it meets with your ap- 
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proval. It is needed not only in our department, but in 
all departments of the Sabbath-school. It is: “Every 
member ofthe church a member of the Sabbath-school.” 


Shop and Open Air Meetings. 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE INTERNATIONAL ADULT 
COMMITTEE. 


On Thursday, Friday, Saturday, and Monday, June 
18, 19, 20, and 22, open air meetings were held at nine 
different downtown centers under the special direction 
of the following adult Bible classes: Baraca-Walnut 
Street Baptist; Brotherhood-Second Presbyterian; Effie 
Sheridan-Trinity Methodist Episcopal; Young Men’s 
Baraca-Broadway Baptist; First Christian; First Evan- 
gelical Lutheran; St. Luke’s Evangelical Lutheran; 
Twenty-second and Walnut Street Baptist; and the 
Broadway Methodist Episcopal. 

On the same dates noon meetings were held in the 
following shops: The L. & N.; Louisville Bridge and 
Iron Works; Kentucky Wagon Works; Mengel Box 
Company; American Tobacco Company; Henry Vogt 
Machine Company ; B. F. Avery & Son; Chess & Wymond 
Cooperage Company; Turner, Day & Woolworth; 
National Casket Company. In these meetings our com- 
mittee had the special codperation of Mr. W. I. McNair, 
general secretary, and Mr. H. N. Conley, secretary of 
the Railroad Department, Y. M. C. A. of Louisville. 
In writing of the meetings held in the L. & N. shops Mr. - 
H. N. Conley says: “The meetings were very effective 
and will be followed up later.” In speaking of the shop 
campaign in general Mr. McNair says: “The shop meet- 
ings were ably conducted and made good impressions 
everywhere. Several factories have since requested a 
shop class, weekly, under our auspices.” 

These meetings were addressed by many of the most 
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prominent business men, clergymen and Sunday-school 
workers of the entire continent. The good accomplished 
by their testimony for Christ, thus publicly given, will 
only be revealed in eternity. 

A special song leaflet was prepared for this campaign 
and copies were gratuitously distributed at each meeting. 


Adult Bible Class Social, Prayer Meeting and Parade. 


At 5:30 p. m. on Friday, June 19th, the representa- 
tives of adult Bible classes began to assemble at the War- 
ren Memorial Presbyterian Church. The hour from 5:30 
to 6:30 was spent in an informal social. From every 
part of the continent representatives came heartily wel- 
coming the opportunity to meet each other and speak the 
word of cheer and encouragement to those engaged in 
this much loved work. .At 6:30 several hundred men 
were present, and a most notable prayer meeting was 
held. Probably ten minutes were given to the quotation 
of favorite passages of Scripture and singing. ‘The re- 
maining thirty-five minutes were spent in unitedly pray- 
ing for divine wisdom and guidance in the endeavor to 
win the young men of America for Christ, and to enlist 
their boundless energies in His service. None who were 
present can ever forget this unbroken and uninterrupted 
prayer service. We were reminded of that prayer serv- 
ice of long ago when “they were all with one accord in 
one place. And suddenly there came a sound from 
heaven as of a rushing mighty wind, and it filled all the 
house where they were sitting . . . And they were all 
filled with the Holy Ghost.” 

At 7:15 the prayer meeting closed and the men formed 
a line in front of the church preparatory to marching to 
the armory for the evening session. The line was formed 
four abreast, and was led by four police officers who had 
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been specially assigned by Col. J. H. Haager, Chief of 
Police. Immediately following were Hon. Justice Mac- 
laren, Mr. Marion Lawrance, Mr. A. H: Mills and Judge 
McKenzie Cleland. The line of march was: Fourth 
avenue to Walnut, thence west on Walnut street to the 
armory. All along the line of march crowds of people 
assembled to witness this mighty host give testimony 
of their faith in God’s Word, and their devotion to Jesus 
Christ. 

During the march tle following songs were sung: 
“Stand Up for Jesus,” “The Glory Song,’ “Come Thou 
Almighty King,” “Marching to Zion,” “America,” “On- 
ward Christian Soldiers,” “Showers of Blessing,” “Where 
He Leads Me I Will Follow.” Mr. W. I. McNair, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Y.M.C.A., of Louisville, led the 
singing with the use of a mepaphorie: aided by Mr. A. J. 
Banberg, cornetist. 

Mr. George F. Zaneis, of Chicago, was marshal. He 
had had twelve banners prepared which were carried at 
the head of the twelve sections into which the line was 
divided. They were printed on muslin and were large 
enough to be easily read at quite a distance. =e cut on 
opposite page. ) 

Each man that marched wore a specially iiebareit 
badge. This was in shape and color similar to the In- 
ternational emblem. In size it was about one and one- 
half inches in diameter. On one side was printed: 


Twelfth International Sunday-school Convention 
Adult Department, cd 
Louisville, Kentucky, 1908. 


On the reverse side was printed: 


Our purpose—The World for Christ. 
Our means—The Word of God. 
Our motto—We Mean Business. 


AN ORGANIZED BIBLE CLASS t 
IN EVERY 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ORGANIZE! 


BANNERS USED IN THE PARADE. 
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How an Entire Village Was Won for the Sunday- 
School. 


D. H. Marsury, SuNDAY-SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., CHAIRMAN INTERNATIONAL 
ApuLt DEPARTMENT COMMITTEE. 


I REMEMBER telling away out in Colorado the story 
of how, one time, a village was won. They thought it 
was a story indeed, so I have not told it any more unless 
I had someone to vouch for me. Mr. Pearce vouched 
for me this afternoon, and so I do not hesitate to tell 
you the story. Mr. Pearce’s object in asking me to tell 
it was that it might inspire you to leave this church 
today resolving that you would win your village or 
town. If you are not in a village there is a district in 
your city, and I believe you are responsible for that 
territory. 

There was nothing extraordinary or exceptional 
about this village. I am sure that there are hundreds 
like it in America. Furthermore, there was nothing 
about the workers that was exceptional. It was just a 
small village numbering 361 whites in Alabama. Fur- 
thermore, there was nothing exceptional about the 
methods. Two years before we succeeded in getting 
this work done none of the school had ever attended a 
Sunday-school convention, not even a state convention, 
but they were workers, and when they did go and hear 
some of the marvelous things which were being done by 
the Sunday-school forces, they believed and determined 
to do some of those things, and they did them. It took 
about two years to do this work. Some of us get dis- 
couraged because we cannot do such work in twenty 
minutes. We must remember that it will take time for 
us to win our towns, our villages, or our districts. 

In the first place, we must have an organization. 
Numbers of people object to anything like organization 
in the school, and yet if we do not have it we never 
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accomplish what we ought to do. We must have an 
organization to do these things, and so I take it for 
granted that most of us have something like an or- 
ganized school with the different departments in the 
school. I believe it is necessary to have a teachers’ 
meeting in order to do this work. 

Then we should have a name. We took the name of 
“The Loyal Army for God and the Right,” and we 
said: “We ought to take this town for Jesus Christ,” 
and we made that our motto, “This town for Jesus 
Christ,” and we had a few men who said, “We believe 
this thing is possible,” and we determined that we would 
take the town. We talked it over in our teachers’ 
meeting. One of the necessary things, after good or- 
ganization, is to take an inventory. JI remember the 
workers in our teachers’ meeting talked over the propo- 
sition, and thought we had about twenty-five people in 
our town at that time whom we had not reached. Mr. 
Pearce tells about a man who was advised if he wished 
to be successful in shooting quails, to pick out one bird 
and shoot at that. We did that very thing. We began 
with our teachers, and finally it broadened until every 
one in the school wanted to be responsible for some 
person. We found out that there were so many who 
ought to be on the cradle roll, and the cradle roll super- 
intendent said, “I am going to get them in,’ and she 
did. And so with all the departments. Then we di- 
vided it further. We said: “Here is a girl with whom 
you touch elbows every day; have you ever said any- 
thing to her about coming to Sunday-school?” “No, 
I never have.” “Will you take her name? You are 
responsible for her.” Then we would go to a man and 
‘say: “Here is a man with whom you are working in 
the mill day after day; you touch elbows with him, and 
you talk everything in the world except the one thing, 
and that is your Sunday-school and the church of God; 
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have you ever said anything to him about them?” “No.” 
“Here is your man, take him.” 

We had certain instances in which people said: “That 
man is a hard case,’ and we put all such into a hat and 
drew them out. My, what wry faces some of them 
made, and they said: “We never can get these into the 
Sunday-school.”” We said, “You must.” So we nar- 
rowed it down. The cradle roll superintendent said: 
“We have all you have given us,” and so did each of 
the other departments, until finally it worked itself 
down into the intermediate department, where we had 
one boy who had not been secured. My, what a time 
we had with that boy. . We did not get him. We did 
everything we could. When we asked him to come he 
said, “Yes, I will come,” but when we met him on 
Monday he laughed at us. We went after him over and 
over again. We sent people for him on Sunday morn- 
ing, but he was gone. Just before he left the town we 
said: ‘We are going to surround that house on Satur- 
day night and sit up for him,” so he took the hint and 
left the town, so we got everybody in the village. 

I remember one man on a Saturday said: “Here is a 
man over here working in our mill and he will not come 
to Sunday-school. He says that it does not interest him 
at all.” We said: “Can it be possible that we cannot 
get that one man?” We said: “We will every one of 
us go after him.” Saturday afternoon I said to him: 
“Messenger, are you coming to Sunday-school?” He 
said: “I am; you are the fiftieth man who asked me 
about coming to Sunday-school.” We can get them 
whenever we make up our minds that we want them. 
We must want them in the Sunday-school, that we may 
win them into the kingdom of God. 

We said that we wanted every Christian in town to 
be a soul-winner, and everybody to be a Christian. We 
must have our aims and purpose high 
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proved SING Xie, 


‘INTERNATIONAL 
gunBAT SCHap, 
ASSOCLATION 


 ADULT-DEPT. «| 
=e AWARDED t 


TWELFTH TRIENNIAL 
CONVENTION 
~LouisviLue Ky. . 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEH OF AWARD ON ADULT EXHIBIT. 


Total number of classes submitting exhibits, 17; number of prizes 
awarded, 3; as follows: 

1. For best exhibit of advertising material on the basis of general 
attractiveness, originality, variety, and recentness of matter, sixteen 
classes competing. Prize awarded to Brotherhood Bible Class, Metho- 
dist Hpiscopal Sunday-school, Marshalltown, lowa.. 

Worthy of special mention: Epworth and Wesleyan Classes, West- 
ern Avenue Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school, Chicago; Agoga Bible 
Class, Third Baptist Church, St. Louis; Metropolitan Young Men’s 
Class, Toronto, Canada; Loyal Sons Bible Class, First Christian 
Church, Oakland, Cal. 

2. For best exhibit of decorative material; made on basis of 
educational and inspirational yalue, display effect and special feat- 
ures. Two classes competing. Prize awarded to Epworth Bible Class, 
Western Avenue Methodist Sunday-school, Chicago. 

Close second, Wesleyan Bible Class, of the same school. 

8. For best exhibit of program material; made on basis of sub- 
ject-matter and form, three classes competing. Prize awarded to 
Wesleyan Bible Class, Western Avenue M. W. Sunday-school, Chicago. 

Close second: Vaughn Bible Class, Calvary Baptist School, Wash- 
ington, D. C. ° 

Hunry H. Mnypr, New York. 
JoHN C, CARMAN, Colorado, 
W. D. STEM, Ohio. 


The committtee respectfully recommends that in the 
1911 exhibits of advertising and program material only 
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such be submitted as has been used during the Trien- 
nium, 1908-1911. Also that the required form of mount- 
ing be more carefully observed. 


Bible Class Association Work. 


J. A. Jackson, GENERAL SECRETARY, ONTARIO SUN- 
DAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


I HAVE to tell you a few concrete facts of how we 
have gone about the registration of classes and stirring 
up the interest in the adult class department in On- 
tario. Yesterday at 4 o’clock we had registered 186 of 
the classes, and awarded them the certificate of recog- 
nition. How have we stirred sl such an interest and 
reached so many? 

First, one man got interested. That man got interested 
partially through the convention. Last summer I attend- 
ed the Pocono Pines Adult Bible class conference. Before 
I left that conference I decided to put a Bible class 
demonstration on the program of our annual conven- 
tion. [I went to Judge Maclaren’s class sometime in 
September, and told them my plans and asked for co- 
operation. Judge Maclaren then asked, “How many 
of you are ready to go?” and to a man I think they 
were on their feet. When we reached Brampton that 
night, twenty-two miles from Toronto, we had 500 men, 
» and 112 men from Judge Maclaren’s class alone. Thus 
the fire was kindled. 

We also held a conference, similar to the ones at 
Lake Geneva and Pocono Pines, in our city in January. 
Prior to the January conference we made a special num- 
ber of our provincial paper, and there was hardly a 
word in that that did not bear upon the adult class work. 
Ten thousand of them were distributed through the 
province. In the February number we reported the 
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conference entirely in this paper. Ten thousand copies 
were sent out to pastors and superintendents and teach- 
ers and others. So, the information was kept before 
the people. In March we had access to the church 
papers, and simultaneously there was published an 
article on adult Bible class work. These articles added 
to the interest. I had a cut of the certificate in those 
papers. Besides that each month I have published a 
list of the classes that have registered with us, giving 
the name of the president, the location of the class and 
the denomination to which it belongs. 

We have also kept the matter alive in conventions 
and conferences and in social functions connected with 
the classes. We have circulated the International leaf- 
lets. We have sent out 1,100 of International Leaflets 
No. 1, 4,500 of No. 2 and 1,400 of No. 3. The work 
is growing. One business man’s class formed less than 
six months ago, at the end of three months has an av- 
erage attendance of fifty, with seventy-five to eighty upon 
the roll, and by their own confession they had no inter- 
est in these things before the organization of the class. 


Bible Class Association Work. 


W. G. LANpbEs, GENERAL SECRETARY PENNSYLVANIA 
SABBATH-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


Previous to the Eleventh International Convention, 
there were practically only two States doing anything 
along the line of organized adult class work. Other 
states were perhaps doing it in a small degree, but IIli- 
nois and New York seemingly took the lead. At To- 
ronto this phase of the work was given a very prominent 
recognition, and since that time practically every state 
association and every provincial association has fallen 
into line and made this a department of association 
work. Unless a department has been created the state 
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can do very little. Pennsylvania immediately fell into 
line, but did not do very much along the line of push- 
ing the work until a year ago, when we put the topic 
on our state convention program. We gave the whole 
session to the question of adult Bible class work. From 
that time Pennsylvania has been doing something that 
is worth something along the line of the adult organized 
class work. We have over 12,000 Sunday-schools in 
Pennsylvania. As nearly as we can guess, there are 
about 15,000 adult classes—they are not organized adult 
classes. Now, we are using the state association to put 
new life and force and vigor into those classes. Up 
to the present time we have the records of about 200 
classes that have qualified according to the International 
standard. 

In the first place for a state association to make this 
stage of the work permanent, it should give out a lot 
of information concerning it. Information is needed all 
over the country, and the association should be equipped 
so as to give freely; therefore it should have on hand 
plenty of literature. In Pennsylvania we use the Inter- 
national Leaflets. We have a four-page leaflet of our 
own setting forth the movement and the value of the 
organization, and at the bottom that if more information 
is desired to send to the state office and we will furnish 
the larger leaflets freely and very willingly. 

The state associations also ought to see that this move- 
ment is given a place of prominence upon district and 
county convention programs. The weakness of the aver- 
age school throughout the country is the lack of the 
adult in the Sunday-school. Our Sunday-schools are 
dying at the top. The grown-ups need to be instructed 
in the Word of the Lord, and so it ought to be made the 
theme of the entire program, sometimes, but not always. 

When the conference is over, have at the convention 
a wealth of literature to give out to the people. While 
the subject is being presented or when it is just finished, 
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have somebody go through the aisles and give out this 
literature, so that they can carry it home and read about 
it. Then, when the information has gone out and some 
of the people believe in it, and are persauded to or- 
ganize the old-fashioned adult Bible classes that have 
been meeting in the corner for the last seven or eight 
years, you must have at the state offices somebody who 
will be prepared to help them along with the problems 
and difficulties that will come as soon as the organization 
is formed. 

Among the greatest mistakes we found in Pennsyl- 
vania was that most of the classes were not perfecting 
the organization by having all of the officers appointed ; 
they would combine the president and teacher; they 
would combine the secretary and treasurer, and so forth. 
If one person is teacher and president, it won’t be very 
long until the teacher is the whole thing, and that is 
just exactly what we want to get away from, just as 
the organized adult class is trying to get away from 
the old fashioned methods, because that was the trouble 
—when the teacher went, the class dissolved, until some 
new teacher was secured. 

The state office has blanks prepared by the In- 
ternational Association, concerning these classes, and 
they in turn send them out. These blanks contain 
this information very largely: The class name, the 
denomination, the class motto, and names of the 
comynittees, the number enrolled, whether it is a class 
for men or women, or a mixed class, the certificate 
number, the name of the class president and address, 
the class teacher and address, and also the secretary’s 
name and address. When we get that record we put 
it down on a card and have it in the regular file system 
in order by counties, so that regularly we can corres- 
pond with the presidents or teachers of those classes 
to find out how they are getting along, and at the same 
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time inquire as to any particular phases of work they 
are doing. 

Suppose an organized class has been doing special 
work, such as conducting an employment agency. 
We want to know what its methods are, how 
it works and how they get the names of the men who 
want the places, and how they are successful in landing 
the men in the places where there are positions open, 
and the only way we can get it is to have a complete 
record of the class, conducting correspondence with those 
classes. We have a bureau, at the state association, of 
Exchange. Regularly we send out letters asking, “Have 
you any new literature? Have you used printer’s ink 
in any way within the last month or so? If so, send us 
twenty-five or fifty samples, if you can spare them,” and 
when we have a good deal of money on hand we will 
say, “Send us 100 or 200 and we will pay for them.” 
Every now and then we make up a little package of cards, 
teachers’ helps and so forth, and send them out to the dif- 
ferent classes, and you would be surprised to know how 
grateful they are to get those little packages of literature. 

The state associations should help in bringing about re- 
sults. It might well organize a bureau of promoters. 
Now, you understand what I mean by that. Pick out 
here and there men and women who have got the idea 
and what it will do, and put them in a list of promoters, 
and when there is a rally up in a certain part of the 
state, have one of the promoters go up into that county 
and give them a talk on the adult class movement, and 
send along literature. 

Another plan: Recently we sent out a letter to all 
organized classes calling attention to the fact that the 
next quarterly temperance lesson would come along on 
a Sunday next preceding our national holiday. We 
stated it would be a good time for the devotional com- 
mittee to arrange for a good citizenship meeting, and 
make the subject of that meeting temperance, and if 
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there is more than one class in the community, federate 
those classes, or have a mass meeting and procure the 
best speaker you can, and it would be a good thing, we 
suggested, to start a pledge signing at that meeting. I 
was surprised to get replies immediately from these 
classes all over the state saying, “We thank you for thé 
suggestion. Plans are already being made for the meet- 
ing that you have suggested.” So that the state associa- 
tion has many ways of bringing the idea of organiza- 
tion into all adult classes throughout the land. 


Adult Schools in England. 


FreDErRIc TAyitor, Lonpon, ENGLAND, MEMBER Na- 
TIONAL CounciL, ApUET ScHooL ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, and Christian Friends: My first word 
will necessarily be one of thankfulness to you for the 
way in which you have received 
the mention of the home-land, 
and for the warm _ reception 
which you have been giving to 
the representatives from the 
home-land. 

This is my first visit to 
America, and it would scarcely 
be other than presumptuous on 
my part to even suggest to you 
as to how your work should be 
done. I shall try to tell you 
about “Adult School Work” in 
England. 

We have in England about 
one hundred thousand men and women who belong to 
these Adult Schools. We have over a thousand schools 
with over one hundred thousand men and women in 
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them. The schools for men gather usually on Sunday 
morning at perhaps nine o’clock. In the city of Bir- 
mingham there are about nine thousand men who go to 
school every Sunday morning at half past seven. This 
indicates the power of this movement. The women’s 
schools are held usually on Sunday afternoon or some- 
times on a week-night, and the usual age at which we 
admit members is eighteen, but in order to try and 
bridge over the gap which so often exists between the 
Sunday-school and the adult school we have junior 
classes, the members of which share in the privileges of 
the school where they become members, from fourteen 
to eighteen. 

The adult school movement began in England about 
sixty years ago through the efforts of a Quaker philan- 
thropist named Joseph Sturge. In the early days it was 
largely in the hands of the Society of Friends, but in 
recent years other bodies have taken up the movement. 
It originated in this way: Joseph Sturge saw in Bir- 
mingham at the street corners numbers of young men 
who were not being reached by religious organizations, 
and the adult school was founded in order to gather 
these in, if possible. By the last religious census in 
London it was found that three out of every four people 
in London were not under distinct religious influence. 
Now, that is a terrible fact which we have to face. We 
have this large mass of people who are not being 
reached by ordinary church work, and the problem for 
us, and perhaps for you, is, how are we going to reach 
them? Amongst these people there is, pretty gene rally, 
I fear, a very large suspicion of the church and of par- 
sons. There is also a very clear feeling that the church 
as a whole does not touch the problems which are the 
pressing problems in the lives of the workers. In our 
country our men and women are people who want to 
ask questions. They do not just want to come to a 
place and be talked to. We have people, too, who feel 
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that they want to do something for somebody else, and 
they have not yet found their right place of service. And 
yet I believe you will find among these people a clear 
respect for Jesus Christ, though they are alienated from 
organized Christianity, and our business is to know how 
to get hold of them. The adult school is attempting to 
do this. 

You will understand readily, I think, therefore, that 
this movement must be interdenominational, that these 
men who do not want churches are not going to be 
caught or attracted by methods which they hold are just 
another dodge to get them into the church. So the 
adult school is interdenominational though held upon 
church premises and though as a matter of fact many 
of those who join the school come into the churches, 
but its basis and aim are interdenominational. 

I need hardly say, too, that it is, directly speaking, a 
laymen’s movement. It is, also, one which tries to rec- 
ognize that man aside from having a spirit is a social 
being; that he has a body which is closely allied to his 
soul; that he has a mind which should be cultivated, and 
that these parts of his nature, as well as the spiritual, 
need to be attended to; and therefore we have in con- 
nection with our adult schools all sorts of things—clubs, 
savings banks, football, cricket—anything of this kind 
which will bring the men together and by means of 
which we may try to reach them. In the city of Bir- 
mingham recently a number of public houses have lost 
their licenses because the number of the houses has been 
considered to be in excess of requirements. The adult 
classes have stepped in and hired a number of these 
houses, and these reformed public houses are kept open 
every night in the week as social clubs, and in many 
places the old customers come and are brought under 
the spirit of the adult class and are gradually won unto 
the better life. 

Our schools, too, are democratic in this, that the mem- 
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bers have the charge of the school and decide the busi- 
ness of the school, and in the conduct of the lessons ‘the 
members share very largely. When the school meets 
on Sunday morning we open, of course, with a hymn 
and prayer, and then we may have a talk about some- 
thing. The talk may be about vines or plants or some 
social topic. Then after that comes the Bible lesson, 
which is the central part of the school, and without 
which we should not call it an adult school at all, and in 
this the members share, and the aim is to practically 
teach the lesson so as to get something that will help 
us for the week before us. Many of the men who come 
to the school have what perhaps you would call strange 
ideas about the Bible, but we encourage the men to say 
anything they have to say as long as they are real seek- 
ers after truth. We discuss the Bible frankly and yet 
reverently, hoping to be able to point them to the true 
meaning which lies sometimes behind the words they 
are reading, and which may not always be easily seen. 
Some of these men, if you ask them about religion, say 
at once: “We do not want religion chucked down our 
throats.” So we have to trust very much to the broth- 
erly spirit of kindly consideration one for another. We 
try to help these men understand that Christianity is 
very real and practical. 

A little while ago I was in a town devoted to the 
manufacture of boots, and there we had an adult school. 
In front of me at our Sunday meeting was a man who 
listened very intently. I was rather struck with the 
man, and I said to one of our officers, “Who is that 
man?” He said: “I want to tell you about that man. 
Three months ago that man was one of the lowest char- 
acters in this town; he was a man who was ordinarily a 
good husband and father, but he began to drink, and 
things had got to such a pass that his wife was feeling 
that she must leave him, but one day she heard about 
this adult school and how it existed to try to help men » 
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of that sort, and she went to two of the men of the adult 
school and asked them to get her man. On Saturday 
afternoon those two men went over to call on this man. 
They talked to him about the adult school, and he said: 
' ‘Oh, yes, I will come tomorrow morning.’ So on Sun- 
day morning about a quarter to nine they went around 
to his house. Was he up? Oh, yes, trust the wife for 
that! She knew how much depended upon whether or 
not he was up. She had made the coffee and he got 
down to breakfast, and so when the men called he said: 
‘I am not ready to go. I know I promised to go, but I 
am not quite ready, and if you wait for me you will be 
late.’ He had not got on his boots yet. His wife went 
to the cupboard and got his boots, and one man put on 
one, and the other man put on the other, and they got 
him up to the school before nine o’clock. Within three 
months that man’s home was a changed home. The 
little children, instead of running away from him when 
he came home, ran out to meet him, and the wife does 
not want to go away. If the adult school has done noth- 
ing more in that town than to reach that man, I am sure 
you feel it has been worth while.” 

Here is another type of the work. We have one man 
in the adult school in England today who has perhaps 
reached more men than any other. A few years ago 
he was a respectable member of a respectable church. 
However, he was not a happy man because he had not 
found out how to help other people. One Saturday night 
an old man, a neighbor of his, came in and asked him 
whether he would go with him to the adult school on 
the morrow. My friend laughed at the old man. “The 
idea of going to school at my age; what do you mean?” 
The old man came Saturday after Saturday, until my 
friend thought that the only way to get rid of him was 
to go with him, and so he went one Sunday morning to 
the adult school, and as soon as ever he got inside he 
said: “Now, you know, I saw at once the thing I could 
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do there; the old man sat down by himself, and tried to 
spell through a verse in the Bible, so I sat down beside 
him and helped him.” So the adult school found work 
for that man and he is one of our foremost men in the 
movement today. Here are two types, the man who has 
not found his work, whom the adult school has helped to 
find work, and the man who is down and unreached, 
but who was reached by the love and sympathy of some 
adult school men. 

May I point out the point of contact between the adult 
school movement and the Sunday-school? In our coun- 
try we are losing many of the younger men and women 
in the Sunday-school when they, as they think, get too 
old for it. We can bring these into our junior depart- 
ment, and we find that it suits very much better the 
young man’s idea of his own importance to be a member 
of the junior department of the adult school than to be 
a member of the senior class in a children’s school, and 
though the young man’s estimate of himself may not 
be absolutely correct, I think we are wise to meet it, so 
far as we can. Just try to bring home what I have 
been saying. We must try to reach these men and 
women upon the lines of their own interest, of what 
they want, not necessarily what we want for them. If 
I were a fisherman, I would try to bait my hook with 
the bait which the fish will rise to, to try to find out, in 
short, what the fish want; and it seems to me in fishing 
for men we must try the same plan; we must try to find 
out what the men want and meet them along the lines 
of their own interest. Also, we must try to find them 
something to do, some way in which they can help some- 
body else into a better life. We must try to meet. their 
doubts and difficulties frankly and sympathetically, even 
though we do not agree with their point of view at all. 
We must also let them see that Christians care for the 
conditions under which they live; and we will try to 
bring Christianity to bear upon the social and economic 
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injustices of the times. These are, I believe, some of 
the lines tipon which the churches must proceed if they 
are to win for Christ these other sheep who should be 
within the one fold. 


An Appeal to Young Manhood for Christian Service. 


Hon. GeorceE H. Utter, WEsTeERLy, R. I., Ex-Gov- 
ERNOR OF RHODE ISLAND. 


THERE are three great facts in human experience that 
Christian workers sometimes forget. The first of these 
great facts is, there comes to every 
man a time when among his 
friends he is measured by the same 
measure, and that is when he lies in 
his coffin. The one question that 
all men then ask is: ‘What has 
he done for somebody else?” If 
he leaves millions, but has wrung 
them from the life blood of people, 
we mark him down as one who is 
not the friend of Jesus Christ. If 
he has left nothing but a goodly 
heritage of a well rounded char- 
acter, we forget his lack of mil- 

Mr. Utter. lions and know that the angels of 
God have sung a welcome unto 
him as he entered the pearly gates. 

The second great fact is that things are done not by 
men in the mass but by men as individuals. When Jesus 
Christ came He appealed to a man here and to a man 
there and to a man yonder to become His follower, and 
because these individuals became His followers they 
became the beginning of the church of God of which 
you today are the representatives. 
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And the third great fact is that God loves the common 
people. The immortal Lincoln once said that the proof 
of this lies in the fact that He has made so many of 
them. It is the average man who makes the epochs in 
the world’s history. If we forget it, Jesus Christ re- 
membered it. No man can read the Scriptures without 
being struck by the fact that the Master chose His men 
and chose them knowingly, He called Andrew, a quiet, 
thrifty, business-like man, and at the same time He 
chose that impetuous, hot-headed and quick-spoken fel- 
low that we know as Peter. 

How do we find Christ in His life? He was glad to 
have the friendship of the rich Zaccheus. He was proud 
to hand down to all time the story of the widow’s mite. 
He did not shrink from the honor that came to Him 
when His feet were washed by that diffident woman, 
and He was not afraid to sleep in the new hewn tomb 
that came from the wealthy Joseph of Arimathea. He 
found His leaders not among any one class, but among 
men imbued by one thought and desire of service. You 
people remember that many a soul was saved in the 
great city of New York by a humble man named Had- 
ley; and yet this country has been stirred. by the words 
of that able man D. L. Moody. We forget, but Christ 
knew, that it is not only the man in humble life who leads 
the world toward Christ Himself, but it is also the man 
who stands at the forefront in willingness and ability 

.to serve. There is in my home town a man whose ears 
are closed to the noises of this earth, and yet he never 
speaks in our prayer meeting but what he thrills me with 
the wonderful wisdom he has accumulated out of God’s 
Word, and yet the same words thrilled other people 
when they were spoken by that matchless English states- 
man, William E. Gladstone. 

Here is an audience made up largely of those who are 
teachers of Bible classes. Let me tell you this: the only 
teaching that lasts is that which has, as its ultimate aim, 
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enthusiasm and devotion. It must be an inspiration that 
comes from the teacher, that does not adhere to geog- 
raphy or mathematics or history, but is the personality 
of a man going out through himself into other men. 
If it were not so it would never have been written that 
Mark Hopkins on one end of a log and a boy on the 
other end made a college. What a man must seek to 
have in his teaching is inspiration. And that is what 
Christ did. 

I want to talk to you about some things that the 
service of God means. If any man thinks of serving 
God simply that he may escape punishment, I would not 
tell him nay, but I am sorry for him. The highest 
ideal of any that Jesus Christ came to us for was to 
become a servant. And it is because a man can be of 
service to his fellow man that I appeal to men as indi- 
viduals to become the followers of the humble Nazarene. 

Here we are as citizens of great governments, all 
striving to find some solution of great problems. One 
of the serious problems that faces us as American people 
is within ourselves, and it is the clashing between men 
of means and men of no means. We speak of the So- 
cialist on the corner and laugh at him, but the fact is 
that he has found something that is wrong, and he has - 
something for you and me to settle. And how? “Do 
unto others as ye would that others should do unto you.” 
That is why I call upon you as citizens of this continent 
to become the followers of Jesus Christ. 

Another thing lies before us. We have come to the 
time when because of our great prosperity we-.are for- 
getful of what character means, and-are substituting 
for the word “character” the word “ctlture.”’ Char- 
acter is something which is not made in a day. Char- 
acter comes from the old Greek word meaning “to 
engrave”; it is formed slowly and perpetually, and it is 
never completed until a man lays down before God 
_ Almighty that which he has carved out through the 
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opportunities which He has given him in this world. 
But how is it to be done? “Do unto others as ye would 
that others should do unto you.” 

There is another thing. We are faced by a serious 
condition in our business relations. We have set up as 
the end of life not an honorable name but the measure 
of dollars. It is for the Christian people, the people in 
the circles from which you come, to put their stamp of 
disapproval upon that, and to put the accent where 
Christ put it when He said, “Do unto others as ye would 
that others should do unto you.” 

And who is the leader? Men may have a cause but 
it takes a leader to put life into the cause. Who is the 
leader? He is Christ Jesus. Who was Christ Jesus? 
There is one thing I notice, and that is that while men 
may differ greatly in doctrine, men do not differ about 
the life and work of Jesus Christ. Wars have been 
waged because men could not alike interpret His teach- 
ings. A peace has only come when men have accepted 
Him and His character. I call your attention to four 
things in the character of Jesus Christ that appeal to me 
as a man, and which I think should appeal to every man. 

Did you ever think that Jesus Christ must have been 
_ an intense lover of His home? He was a man Who had 
not a place to lay His head, and yet from the beginning 
to the end of His career never forgot to speak of the 
great Godhead as Father. It is the highest tribute to 
the man Joseph that his Son left to us the idea of 
fatherhood, as a comparison with the Fatherhood of 
God. Now, to be honest with yourselves, fathers, could 
you unbosom to that little bunch of boys your private 
life? Are you’ living in a way that makes you confident 
that when that boy reaches maturity he will say: “The 
Father of all men is like my father’? If you cannot, 
down on your knees in sackcloth and ashes, and ask 
God to forgive you for the sake of that boy, and then 
promise Him that hereafter that boy shall never have 
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occasion to blush at the mention of the name of his 
father. Did you ever think of what a woman the mother 
of Jesus must have been? I wish they had told us more 
about the life of Christ; from the time He was thirteen 
years old we know nothing until He was thirty, save 
two things, that He went down to His home and was 
obedient to His father and mother, and grew in honor 
with God and man. The first great miracle that He per- 
formed and His last thought as He hung upon the cross 
was for that same mother. We, who have taken unto 
ourselves the name of Jesus Christ, owe it to our homes 
to make them the ideal of a little heaven. We ought to 
do it because it is the call that Jesus Christ Who was 
without a home makes to us. 

There is another characteristic of Jesus Christ to 
which I wish to allude, and that is His chivalry. Wher- 
ever the cross of Jesus Christ has gone, there the condi- 
tion of woman has been wonderfully improved. Tell 
me, if you can, of an incident in all history like that 
when Jesus Christ stood between the wretched woman, 
caught in her sin, and that angry, howling mob, and 
declared unto them that the one without sin should be 
the first to cast a stone. That was chivalry, and it was 
the chivalry, not of a weakling, but of a great, strong, 
manly man, and had it been seen today on the streets of 
any city, the people would rise up and say: “There is a 
chivalrous man whom we are ready and willing to 
follow.” 

Another thing about Jesus Christ was His loyalty. 
We need loyalty in this country. Christ was loyal to 
His church. Sabbath after Sabbath He attended the 
synagogue. He had gone up to Jerusalem in the fulfil- 
ment of His promise, as a Jew, when He went to His 
sacrifice. He was loyal to the civil government. 
Brought'up a Jew and trained to believe that the Roman 
yoke was rot to be borne, yet when they undertook to 
catch Him you remember that he asked for a penny, 
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and they put it into His hand, and He said, “Whose is 
this image and superscription?”’ And they said, “Cae- 
sar’s.” Then said the Master, “Render therefore unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and unto God the 
things that are God’s.” A man has a duty unto God 
Almighty and he has a duty unto the government that 
guarantees our liberties to us. Men sometimes hear 
some one speak slightingly of this flag and the govern- 
ment for which it stands. Turn upon him! Turn upon 
him! and tell him that the very liberty which permits 
him to speak thus is a liberty guaranteed by the Red, 
White and Blue that floats over this united country. 

There was another thing about Jesus Christ, and that 
was His divine self-confidence. We are sometimes 
warned against taking ourselves too seriously. It may 
be that men can take themselves too seriously, but I 
doubt it. That man who undertakes to go through life 
regardless of the fact that he himself is an important 
part of it, misses the greatest work that Jesus Christ 
has for him to do. Where is there a story or an incident 
in all history like that when Jesus Christ, the man, was 
approaching the day of His crucifixion, and on His knees 
He bowed before His father and said, “Can this cup 
pass from me?” And when the assurance came to His 
heart that it could not pass from Him, I can see Him 
with my mind’s eye squaring up His shoulders, looking 
up towards the God who had sent him, and saying, “If 
it is Thy will I will drink it to the bottom dregs.” 

We are told in the Old Testament that a man who 
was gifted with great gifts beheld God Almighty in a 
vision, and he heard from the voice of the Almighty that 
the world needed somebody to tell it the story of salva- 
tion. And he said to himself, “Would that I might go! 
but I am not the man.” And then the seraphim came 
and took from the altar a live coal and put it upon his 
lips, and then the old prophet said, ‘Here am I, send 
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me.” My fellow-workers in the army and in the vine- 
yard of Jesus Christ, may the call come to you that 
came to Isaiah of old; may your lips and your hearts 
be warmed with the coal from off the altar, and when 
it is asked, “Who will go?” may every one of you say, 
“Here am J, send me.” 


Bible Study for Men. 


Rev. A. C. Drxon, D.D., Pastor Cuicaco AVENUE 
CuurcH (Founpep By D. L. Moopy), 
Curcaco, Itt. 


Tue Brie, like the sun, can be seen best in its own 
light. In John 5:37 and in Second Timothy 3:16-17 
we read these words: “Search 
the Scriptures, for in them ye 
think ye have eternal life, and 
they are they that testify of me.” 
“For all Scripture is  God- 
breathed, and is profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 
rection, for instruction in right- 
eousness, that the man of God 
may be complete, thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works.” 
In these words we have four 
things, a Biblical definition of 
the Bible, a Biblical use of the 

Discat, te Bible, a Biblical method of Bible 
study, and a Biblical motive to study, especially for men. 

A Biblical definition, first synthetic and then analytic. 
“Search the Scriptures,’ for every Scripture is God- 
breathed; and when He used that phrase, ‘The Scrip- 
tures,’ every Jew to whom Jesus spoke knew what He 
meant—the Old Testament writings from Genesis 
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through to Malachi, substantially as we have them to- 
day. 

“Search the Scriptures,’ men, for “every Scripture is 
God-breathed,” not only breathed forth from God, but 
has in it the breath of God. “Holy men of old spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Spirit.” In the Scrip- 
tures is the breath of God, and when you teach God’s 
Word you are teaching the very life of God. “The 
Word of God is quick, living and powerful.” When 
you undertake to bury the Bible you have a big job, for 
it will come out by the resurrection-life that is in it; 
and when you undertake to cut up the Bible you are cut- 
ting up a living organism that has in it the very life of 
God Himself. There is a great difference between a 
corpse and a man. I tell you that this old Book has 
been laid out many a time on the dissecting table, but 
there is the life of God that takes hold and uses the 
scalpel on the fellow that is trying to cut It up, and he 
gets cut up. “The Word of God is living and powerful 
and sharper than a two-edged sword,” ~ When you 
teach God’s Word you are giving the Holy Spirit 
the sword with which He goes down to the very joint 
and marrow. A man was going down a street in Chi- 
cago, and came to a taxidermist’s shop, and he stopped 
long enough to criticize some things. In the wi 
was an owl, and he said, “That owl is not stuff 
its head is not on right, the body is not poised 
feathers are not fixed right, and if I could not stuf 
owl better than that I would go out of the taxidermist 
business.” And when he got through his criticism the 
owl turned around and winked at him. Then he walked 
down the street feeling that he was the biggest fool in 
Chicago, for he had criticized a live owl. When that 
owl showed life it was beyond his criticism or that of 
anybody else. I tell you, brother, you are dealing with 
life; the Word of God lives. 


* 
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- Notice again; a Biblical use of the Bible: “And is prof- 
itable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for in- 
struction in righteousness.” Doctrine, teaching! The 
Bible is profitable for teaching, high teaching from the 
throne of heaven, and I want you people to accept the 
Word .as the message of God. 

“It is profitable for teaching,’ and the business of the 
Bible school is to teach God’s Word. It is profitable for 
reproof, not only to prove by it but for reproof. You 
build your wall of creed out of its truth, and then drop 
the Book down as a plumb-line to see whether it is 
straight; you weave your cloth of creed out of its 
teaching, and’ then you use it as a yardstick to see 
whether your cloth is of sufficient length. ‘“Reproof.”’ 
And then the Book corrects; “it is profitable for teach- 
ing, for reproof and correction,’ and in the word “cor- 
rection” is the thought of putting things to rights. 
You can drop your plumb-line down beside your wall 
and see that it is crooked, but your plumb-line cannot 
make it straight; and you can measure your cloth and 
see that it is too short, but your yardstick cannot 
lengthen it; but you can build your wall out of the Book 
and weave your cloth out of the Book, and then you 
have the power by which you can straighten the wall 
and lengthen the cloth. For instruction in righteous- 
ness.” Other books tell you about music and poetry and 
philosophy, and even religion, but this is the Book that 
tells you how to get right with God and how to get right: 
with your fellows, and how to stay right with both. 

We must say a word about the motive. I decided once 
to preach a sermon, a long series, covering a year, on 
the text, “God is love.” My first thought was to unfold 
the love of God in the book of Genesis as my first ser- 
mon, and then to go into Exodus and unfold it there as 
my second sermon. One Sunday afternoon I read. the 
book of Genesis through at a sitting, and the love of God 
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is not there. I read through Exodus and I did not find it 
there. It is not in Leviticus and it is not in Numbers. 
You will find justice and holiness and retribution, And 
there is no declaration of it when you come to 
Deuteronomy. It is not in the book of Job, and it is not 
in the book of Daniel; it occurs but once in Proverbs and 
only twice in the twelve minor prophets. Only thirty- 
seven times in the Old Testament Scriptures could I find 
it hinted that God loved man, good or bad. You can find 
loving-kindness and mercy and kindred themes. I read 
Matthew through and did not find it mentioned in Mat- 
thew. I was startled. I read Mark through, and I did 
not find it; I read Luke through, and I found it but in- 
cidentally mentioned. I started into the Gospel of John, 
and the first declaration that God ever loved anybody, 
except the incidental reference in Luke, is John 3:16, 
“God so loved the world !”—a sunburst at midnight, and 
overwhelmed by the revelation, I fell before God with my 
heart melted with His love. 

“That the man of God may be complete, thoroughly 
furnished,” ready for work. “Search the Scriptures, for 
in them ye think!” All the big thinking of your soul, 
your mind and heart, is in the Scriptures; in them you 
think about God, eternity, omniscience, omnipotence and 
infinitude, and your education is neglected and incomplete 
until you think after God in the mighty thoughts of His 
Word. 

A friend of mine said, “My father hung a picture in 
the dining-room when I was a boy. It was a beautiful 
landscape, with running streams, birds, trees, men and 
women. As I looked at it everything in the picture 
turned into a face, and that face was the face of Jesus 
Christ.” Men of God, you turn to the Book of God and 
you see running streams of beauty, entrancing landscapes, 
rivers of strength, forests of power, and as you gaze 
everything in every chapter turns into the face of Jesus. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


W. C. Pprarcn, Superintendent. 


Committee, 1905-1908. 
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Committee, 1908-1911. 
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In coming years, the fruitage of the International Sun- 
day-School Association Convention, just held at Louis- 
ville, Ky., will surprise us by being far beyond our most 
sanguine expectations.—J. F. Hardin, Eldora, Iowa. 

Seeing representatives of all the denominations at the 
convention working together in the spirit of brotherly 
love, I believe the time will soon come when the whole 
world shall acknowledge the Fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man.—Chas. W. Dorsey, Baltimore, 
Md. 

It was the greatest religious meeting that I have ever 
attended; great, because it greatly magnified the Christ 
and the work of winning men to Him—M. W. Miller, 
Tacoma, Wash. 
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Report of Teacher-Training. 
W. C. PEARCE, SUPERINTENDENT. 


Ir is with a heart full of gratitude that this report of 
our Teacher Training work is made. The work of the 
triennium has been heavy, and 
the duties exacting, but the 
gracious, loving care of the 
Heavenly Father and the many 
evidences of His blessing upon 
the work have brightened the 
way and lightened the load. The 
rapid progress of the work has 
necessitated many changes in our 
plans and methods. \ Some of 
these have brought added bur- 
dens to the association officers, 
but they have always been 
patient and were ever ready to 
make any sacrifice in the inter- 
est of the cause. All has: not been accomplished that 
should have been done, but substantial and large progress 
has been made and we should be encouraged to go for- 
ward. 


Mr. Pearce. 


CONFERENCES. 


During the triennium three Teacher Training Confer- 
ences have been held under the auspices of the Commit- 
tee on Education. To these conferences all denomina- 
tional and association leaders were invited. 

Winona Lake.—The first was held at Winona Lake, 
Indiana, August 14, 1906. The attendance included the 
official representatives of six denominations and: eight 
associations. The appreciation of the conference was 
shown in a resolution, unanimously adopted, requesting 
the Committee on Education to arrange for a similar 
conference to be held during the year 1907. 
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LAKE GENEVA.—In accordance with the action taken 
at Winona Lake, the second Teacher Training Confer- 
ence was held at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, August 26-28, 
1907. Because the Committee on Education was obliged 
to postpone its meeting, which had been planned in con- 
nection with the conference, the attendance was not so 
large. Those who were present expressed their appre- 
ciation of the value of such a conference by unanimously 
adopting a resolution expressing as their “deliberate con- 
viction that such conferences held in the different parts 
of the continent would greatly contribute to both the 
extension and efficiency of teacher training throughout 
the whole International field.” 

PHILADELPHIA.—Owing to the data development of 
Teacher Training during the last half of 1907, certain 
conditions arose which called for an early conference 
of association and denominational leaders. Accordingly, 
such a conference was held in Philadelphia, January 7-8, 
1908. Among those present were representatives from 
ten different associations, five members of the Commit- 
tee on Education, five officers of the International Sun- 
day-School Association, three general secretaries, 
eighteen denominational leaders representing the follow- 
ing denominations: Baptist, Baptist South, Christian, 
Congregational, Free Methodist, Methodist Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, Presbyterian South, Presbyterian in Can- 
ada, Society of Friends, and the United Brethren. 

One of the important results of the conference was the 
adoption of a resolution requesting the Committee on Edu- 
cation to hold a similar conference, annually, and defi- 
nitely requesting that the conference for 1908 should be 
held as early in September as possible. It was further 
requested that the personnel of such conferences should 
consist of the members of the Committee on Education, 
and one or more representatives from each of the follow- 

ing State and Provincial Associations, Denominational 
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Bodies, the Editorial Association. This action, heartily 
and unanimously taken, is a strong expression as to the 
value of such conferences. It is also an evidence of the 
spirit of cooperation which is so prevalent throughout 
the International field. Such conferences held annually 
will bring to the Teacher Training movement a unity 
and strength that could not otherwise be realized. 


STANDARDS FOR COURSES OF STUDY. 


For many years the importance of standardizing 
Teacher Training work has been recognized by many of 
the leaders. The adoption of universal requirements as 
to subjects to be included in Teacher Training Courses, 
amount of work to be required, plans for enrollment, 
examination and graduation, was thought to be impor- 
tant that the work of the entire field might be strength- 
ened. ‘This matter was considered at the first meeting 
of the Committee on Education held at Louisyille, Ken- 
tucky, December 16 and 17, 1903. At that time it was 
found that several associations had been conducting 
organized Teacher Training work for a number of years. 
It was also found that the courses of study, while vary- 
ing greatly one from another, were substantially of an 
elementary character. The committee approved the 
courses of study and plans of work of these associations, 
and decided to confer the International Elementary 
Diploma on their future graduates wherever desired. 

It was further determined to establish standards for 
two courses of study, one to be known as “Elementary” 
and the other as “Advanced.” After these standards 
were erected, two International Diplomas were prepared 
and issued. 

Because of the growing use of the word “Elementary” 
in connection with the younger grades of the Sunday- 
school, the name of the simpler course of study was 
changed from ‘Elementary Course” to “First Course.” 
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This change in nomenclature was voted at the meeting 
of the committee held at Winona Lake, in 1906. 

SPECIALIZATION.—Studies of a special character may 
be taken by teachers of the elementary grades on either 
the First Standard or Advanced Standard Courses. Upon 
the completion of this special work the seal of the Ele- 
mentary Department is attached to the International 
Diploma. As this work is under the direct supervision 
of Mrs. J. W. Barnes, our Elementary Superintendent, 
she will report the work done in this department during 
the triennium. 

At the Philadelphia Conference the entire subject of 
standardization of courses and nomenclature was fully 
discussed and the following action was taken: 

1. It was unanimously voted as the sense of the con- 
ference that the standardization of Teacher Training 
work is desirable. 

2. It is the sense of this conference in defining the 
minimum requirements for the Standardized Course for 
Teacher Training that such minimum should include: 
(a) Fifty (50) lesson periods, of which at least twenty 
(20) should be devoted to the study of the Bible, and 
at least seven (7) each to the study of the Pupil, the 
Teacher, and the Sunday-school. (b) That two years’ 
time should be devoted to this course, and in no case 
should a diploma be granted for its completion in less 
than one year. (c) That there should be an advance 
course, including not less than one hundred (100) lesson 
periods, with a minimum of forty (40) lesson periods 
devoted to the study of the Bible, and of not less than 
ten (10) each to the study of the Pupil, the Teacher, the 
Sunday-school, Church History, Missions or kindred 
themes. (d) That three years’ time should be devoted 
to this course, and in no case should a diploma be granted 
for its completion in less than two years. 

3. It was unanimously voted that it is the sense of 
this conference that the Committee on Education call a 
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conference on Teacher Training as early as possible in 
September, 1908; and that such conference consist of 
the Committee on Education, and one or more represen- 
tatives from the following: (a) State Sunday-School 
Associations; (b) denominational bodies; (c) the Edi- 
torial Association. 

4. In the matter of names for the standard courses 
it was unanimously voted as the sense of the conference 
that the approved form be: ‘First Standard Teacher 
Training Course;’ “Advanced Standard Teacher Train- 
ing Course.” 

5. In the matter of relating to each other varied 
methods and plans of recognition, graduation, etc., the 
sense of the conference was expressed in the following 
unanimous votes: (a) Favoring written examinations. 
(b) That the International Sunday-School Association 
should register teacher training classes with the proper 
denominations, and that there should be the freest pos- 
sible interchange of registration between the association 
and the denominations. (c) We declare it to be the 
responsibility of each denomination to promote to the 
utmost the training of teachers for the Sunday-school ; 
and that it is vital to the uplift of this work that the 
denominations have the cordial cooperation and support 
of the International Sunday-school Association. 

The principal changes provided for by the Philadelphia 
Conference are as follows: 

1. The change of names of courses from “First” and 
“Advanced” to “First Standard” and “Advanced Stand- 
ard.” 

2. Addition of pupil study to the requirements for the 
“First Standard” course. 

3. Establishing a time limitation for the graduates 
of both First and Advanced Standard courses. 

4. A definite number of lessons was named for both 
First Standard and Advanced Standard courses, and a 
minimum of lessons for each section of each course. 
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5. Provision was made for an interchange of enroll- 
ment between associations and denominations. 

This action has been heartily welcomed by all who are 
interested in Teacher Training. The most cordial expres- 
sions of approval have been received from the authors 
and publishers of Teacher Training text-books. The 
various courses of study are being revised according to 
the new standards and the plans of denominational and 
interdenominational codperation are being worked out 
as rapidly as possible. 

This promises to bring to the Teacher Training move- 
ment a unity that is strength, without enforcing a uni- 
formity of text-books. Already the impulse of this con- 
ference is felt in the larger results being accomplished in 
every part of the field. 

At this conference the Methodist Episcopal Church 
announced through its representative, Rev. R. R. Doherty, 
D.D., its intention to unite with the International Asso- 
ciation in a joint issuance of diplomas to its graduates. 


THE INTERNATIONAL READING CIRCLE. 

During the present triennium the International Reading 
Circle work has been adopted and introduced. This is a 
plan for enlisting Christian workers of the continent in 
a systematic reading of the best books on Sunday-school 
work. The following explains, briefly, this plan: 

1. Itisa five years’ course. Each year’s reading is to 
consist of one book only, unless the book is small, in 
which case two books may be chosen. It is not intended 
to limit any one’s reading, but rather to guide in the read- 
ing of such books as may become the center of the year’s 
study. It is also desired not to ask more than the average 
Sunday-school worker can and will do. 

2. The books of the course are to be selected by the 
various State and Provincial Associations. As an aid 
to the associations in making stich selections the Commit- 
tee on Education has prepared a list of approved books, 
which may be secured from the Teacher Training Super- 
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intendent, 806 Hartford Building, Chicago. Should an 
association wish to select books not included in this 
approved list, its selection should be submitted to the 
Committee on Education for approval. 

3. Only one year’s reading is to be announced at a 
time. This is done to enable the associations to select 
the newest and best books which may be published from 
year to year. It will also prevent any reader from read- 
ing the entire five years’ course in a short period of time. 
It is desired to cultivate the habit of a thorough, system- 
atic study of a few choice books, rather than the hur- 
ried reading of many books. 

4. This Reading Course is wholly distinct and sepa- 
rate from any Teacher Training Course offered by any 
association. 

5. All members are expected to enroll with their own 
State or Provincial Association. At the time of enroll- 
ment each member will be furnished with a membership 
certificate and a reader’s annual report blank. There are 
to be no written examinations, but the report blank 
requires answers to the four following questions: 

(1) When did you begin the year’s reading? 

(2) When did you complete it? 

(3) State approximately the number of hours mer 
on the year’s reading ? 

(4) What in the year’s reading helped you most as a 
Sunday-school worker? 

In answering the fourth question the reader is asked to 
state the topic, page, or paragraph that has helped him 
the most. He is urged to use great freedom in answering 
this question, giving a brief statement of his own impres- 
sions of the book or books. 

6. An International Reading Circle Cs oe 
red seal attached, will be ead to any member making 
satisfactory report of the first year’s reading to his own 
State or. Provincial Association. When the second year’s 
reading is completed.and. satisfactorily reported the mem- 
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ber is entitled to a blue seal, for the third year a green 
seal, for the fourth year a silver seal, and for the fifth 


or final year, a gold seal. 


The launching of this plan of work required the prepa- 
ration and issuance of one leaflet entitled ‘“Reader’s 
Annual Report Blank,” a membership card to be given 
to all who join a circle, and a certificate to be given to 
any member who completes one year’s reading and makes 
satisfactory report of same to some State or Provincial 
Association.. A list of approved books was also prepared 
by the committee as an aid to associations in selecting 


their reading courses. 


In selecting this list the commit- 


tee sought to choose books of a general character rather 
than those prepared for text-boaks. 

_ Twenty-six (26) associations have already reported the 
introduction of this work, and the plan promises much 
toward stimulating a continuous and systematic reading 
of the best Sunday-school books. These associations are: 


California North. 


Colorado. 
Delaware. 


Kansas. 
Kentucky. 
Maryland. 
Wageachasetts. 
Minnesota, 
Missouri. 

New _ Jersey. 
North Carolina. 


North Dakota, 
Nova Scotia. 


Virginia. 
Washington Hast. 
Washington West. 
Wyoming. 


Tue STraTus OF THE WorK. 


Departmental Orgamzation.—At the time of the 
appointment of the Committee on Education, in August, 
1903, twenty-eight associations were doing orgarized 
teacher training work. At the present time sixty-one 
associations have approved teacher training departments 
according to the standard of the International Associa- 
tion. This means that they have either especially ap- 
pointed teacher training superintendents, or teacher train- 
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ing committees who supervise this department of work. 
It also means that the courses of study used have been 
approved by the Committee on Education, that the exami- 
nations are conducted in writing without help, and that 
their graduates are required to make a grade of at least 
seventy per cent. 

Diagrams showing proportion of associations doing 
organized teacher training work at the time of the 
appointment of the Committee on Education in August, 
1903, and at the end of the present triennium. 


Light Indicates Organization. 


The associations having approved departments are: 


Alabama. Maine. 
Arkansas, Maryland. 
Arizona. Massachusetts. 
California North. Michigan. 
California South. Minnesota. 
Colorado. Mississippi. 
Connecticut. Missouri. 
Delaware. Nebraska. 
District of Columbia. Nevada. 
Florida. New Hampshire. 
Georgia. New Jersey. 
Idaho, New Mexico. 
Illinois. New York. 
Indiana. North Carolina. 
Iowa. North Dakota. 
Kansas. Ohio. 
Kentucky. Oklahoma. 


Louisiana. Oregon. 
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Pennsylvania. IN CANADA, 
Rhode Island. Alberta. 
South Carolina. British Columbia. 
South Dakota. Manitoba. 
Tennessee. New Brunswick & Pr. Ed. Is, 
Texas. Nova Scotia and Bermuda. 
Utah, : Ontario. 
eon Quebec. 

rginia. 
Wiehineton.Weat, Saskatchewan, 
Washington Hast. 
West Virginia. Hawaii. 
Wisconsin, Mexico. 
Wyoming. West Indies, 


Twenty-three associations have selected courses of 
study according to the International standard for the 
advanced Course. They are as follows: 


Alabama. Oregon. 
California North. Pennsylvania. 
California South, Rhode Island. 
Colorado, South Dakota. 
Delaware. Vermont. 
Georgia. West Virginia. 
Illinois. — Wisconsin, 
Indiana, 

Towa. IN CANADA. 
Kansas, 

Minnesota, New Brunswick, 
Nebraska. - Nova Scotia, 
New York. — Ontario. 


In some of the newer associations where they have 
been unable to erect teacher training departments the 
teacher training work is being cared for by nearby asso- 
ciations. As rapidly as the need arises this arrangement 
is being made so that practically the entire field is covered. 
Several associations have paid superintendents giving their 
entire time to the work, others have secretaries employed 
for part time, but in most cases the teacher training super- 
intendents and their committees are doing the work volun- 
tarily. Many of these are giving whole blocks of their 
time to the work, and are rendering a most efficient and 
valuable service to the teacher training cause. 


STATISTICS. 


At Denver in 1902—28 associations reported 1,424 
teacher training classes ; 13,762 students, and 1,402 gradu- 
ates. 
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At Toronto in 1905—46 associations reported 2,431 
classes; 34,211 students, and 4,157 graduates. 

For the past triennium—48 associations report 6,704 
classes, 79,086 students and 10,016 graduates. 

At Toronto, Mexico had just begun their teacher 
training work. They now report 250 students. The 
West Indies work was not begun until 1906. They now 
report 196 students. On January 1, 1908, the Trinidad 
and Tobago Association reported 30 graduates. 

Eleven associations report over 3,000 students each; 6 
report between 1,000 and 3,000; 24 report between 100 
and 1,000. Fifteen associations report over 100 and 2 
over 1,000 graduates each. 

Several denominations are doing teacher training work 
whose requirements are equal to those of the Interna- 
tional Association. Those reporting are Baptist South, 
Methodist Episcopal South, Presbyterian South, and the 
United Brethren. As the reports were not made by States 
and Provinces they could not be included in the regular 
tables nor shown on the maps. Their reports are as fol- 
lows: 


Baptist, South. c.f: oeia'9 « Pesce = 5,000 students 500 graduates 
Wie ORO. SOULE. Se satel a eee ar letters 10,000 students 1,200 graduates 
Presbyterian South ............ 1,901 students 121 graduates 
WHited “Srothren. oc... ate civ core 1,590 students 305 graduates 
4 Denominations sc, «ss. ost ose 28,491 students 2,126 graduates 
48 >Assodiations: i ticjloltsieaestk 79,086 students 10,016 graduates 

Totals .c 2k lO Pa. 107,477 students 12,142 graduates 


Associations in order of the largest number of teacher 
training students enrolled during this triennium: 


Pennsylvania West Virginia ......... od. 1,820 
OTMO MME ns craters so-.eni o ae California South . qa ApL0S 
New York ... Manitoba ..... - 1,163 
MSANBABI Oss . s+. Oklahoma . 1,100 
Minnesota ee Michigan 862 
Kentucky ... > Oregon. «98a es aes ree 820 
Indiana: <6... : New Bruns. and P. EH. Is. 800 
Massachusetts 3 Delaware: sis ecrieie> te ere 
WUINOVS! bein, oe - sa California North 

OMANI: Pts eects es TEXAS: "Si sieietetita outer 

Nova Scotia and Bermuda ay 000 ING Ww, JerSOYimeakusepee , 
INS RIC ASCE Ceol ora cis spss iso. 8s. a\sy0 27500 Maryland’): test osletretate 


POLO no carbelaleina oa eke 2,430 TOW 6 loc coc a hee ate nen 
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RHOdCMMANG, Fane wemtrccce ) 313,~ (TENNESSEE, 2. .semesecceree 142 

Washington Bast ........ 360 Washington West ........ 127 

Louisiana.) .55¢-deess\s,.... 350 AMZONG tess wash. ght «soles > 36 107 

BOW) INNS U2). c le: ls 328 Sha WEE toe Seer iso wlke es hoa nic 90 

POL a 322 District of Columbia...... 89 

TR 263 New Hampshire ......... 75 

TB age als wisn sc oes 'e'ss 250 South: TARote oe ecw asi « 60 

Mesmot Tsh.4. 42 Bees « aisle 250 Winertrite 8 once ho a8 6 cates aide 55 

West Indies ....00002221! 196 Waa” ” Tae tc neces oe 6 5,4 27 

Wr anie s o a ‘onere 163 Gornth : Carchard tec vec... > on "15 

Mo os SS eee 156 

Maine ..... Been Senin, te 150 TOtdR ere thro os Ss oman 79,086 
NONE REPORTED. 

Alabama. Philippines, 

Alaska. Porto Rico. 

Connecticut. Newfoundland. 

Florida. Alberta. 

Georgia. British Columbia East. 

Mississippi. British Columbia West. 

Montana, Saskatchewan. 

Nevada. Quebec. 

New Mexico. Wisconsin, 


North Carolina. 


Associations in order of the largest number of teacher 
training graduates during this triennium: 


North Carolina. 


Bone vivania Betis. ad «. 3,476 WOW, JCTSCY,. p00 00 sk tds 40 
NE Ge Peis 6 5 « 6 ate etBleyyed' 3 2,035 New Hampshire ......... 35 
LE: = 0 0A eis 707 EPPUWUMME © bd sida ale, wisteletele/die sbi 30 
Pip So oy SES ae 476 WESC SLUCHGS) “siea.0'a > os aehtos « 30 
goer oi) we ee eee 390 PO NUIEM (D6 ac'eix ro benaie eid 30 
TUPPER Rac olas wee oss > 386 AVRGNGAS Wc. ale « 5» ahe.s a0 oe 29 
Kenticlkry> 2p Ts. 308 MissGeny MU te ce. c. sian mr, 28 
Rhode Island ............ 256 NorthPDGiOta fens esac sit 26 
NGBEASROSINIG Tew. Jicieese. 240 California North ......... 25 
West Virginia OV 219. MMAR IIIT, so Seance 3 al 25 
Nova Scotia and Bermuda 215 OPTERON FOREN! « alee scm agin = fe 23 
BOWS. thamcass do 0 see GPs. 180 ViPSiGiB es ise ast . eee is 18 
OMAR UR Thee 21.6 cies soso fe 146 Washington West ates 18 
New Bruns. and P. E. Is. 188 Manttobative + «atte eeejus os's's 17 
California. South ..,...... 123 South Dakota ....... Be ans 15 
Maryland ~....... Pit as 76 Vermont srs e adem ces Ps 6 
Cap OE Se OSes 73 We Wo, FOE 6 we vb. pies etebasrey 5 
‘Washington East ........ 68 
TREN OF ga see 58 FPOUEL i teaints + acetoGien. 4c oo 10,016 
GIFU nice vee es ol “5 46 
NONE REPORTED. 
Alabama. South Carolina. 
Alaska. Tennessee. 
ona. Texas. , 
Connecticut. Utah. it 
District of Columbia. Wisconsin. 
Florida. Wyoming. 
Georgia. Philippines. 
Idaho. Porto Rico. 
Louisiana. Mexico. 
Massachusetts. Newfoundland. 
Mississippi. Alberta. 
Montana. British Columbia East. 
Nevada. British Columbia West. 
New Mexico. Quebec. 


Saskatchewan. 
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Associations in order of largest number of students in 
proportion to the number of Sunday-school teachers and 


officers reported: 


Per cent. 
Nova TScatlays sccm wiisite o's 0 
Colorado 
Mexico 

Manitoba 
Minnesota 
Kentucky 
Delaware 
Arizona 

California South 


Bee eee 


Ses SBN ON 3 CFS OOO So SE eee Se ee 


Wyoming 
Pennsylvania 

West Virginia 
Nebraska 


California “North sterepavenera lense 
FRode: Tslana ese Oh dee 
Washington East 
Ontario 


SocooocooSeSooSSOoSSSSOSOSO 


Per cent 
‘Eotisiana ae “fone Kv balapates cious Se 
Oklahovete <a. co x «race meee . 4, 
North ‘Dakotas ote. «aston AK 
"EENNGASES .. osc painn seein 
District of Columbia........ 
MEBANE ore ste 6 50.0)0'8 oeeieeare he . 
Massachusetts PE ts ec id ch 
Maryland ««csinens «0 ute 
Michigan’ 78 eee <a Cohan v2: 
Utah. »,«.<is-saiaeaeeebenane Ph Rie CSE LS, 
Vermont” on cera ee aatenniate : 


New Brunswick .........- 
West Indles <........vewnere 
Idaho det 

JTOWS _s.c:010 « nrkealteet ana ata 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 2... avsteteatit ‘ 
TOXAS (0 sicersieivaelel qutetemtecetty 5 

‘Washington | ‘West — aoe 

Virginia ’ 45 
Arkansas). steete iis 
South Dakota 
Missourt. « ..v0sitern seem eee 
South Carolina ..........%.. 


aes Lat Samii 


HE Pt rt tno pone pono non bons 6s 


er, 
Mit moo S SOOO SOO OS OOO SOSSSOS! 


NONE REPORTED. 


Montana, 
Nevada. 


Alabama. 
Alaska. 
Connecticut. 
Florida, 
Georgia. 
Mississippi. 


Wisconsin. 
Philippines. 
Porto Rico. 


New_ Mexico. 
North Carolina. 


Newfoundland. 

Alberta. ; 
British Columbia East. 
British Columbia West. 
Saskatchewan, 

Quebec, 


Associations in order of largest number of graduates 
in proportion to enrolled students: 


Per cent. 
Rhode land wisi. sehen. ees 69.0 
LOW Bi acai sw ets 48.0 
New Hampshire | 46.0 
await sic piete. - 33.0 
Wirsinian sicwcies +432,0 
South Dakota + 25.0 
Pennsylvania 23.0 
OUMOM aici: serena tle 23.0 
Washington Hast. 19.0 
Delaware é .18.0 
Indiana 17.0 
Maine .. .17.0 
Maryland. ... 2. «sere .17.0 
New Bruns. and P. B. 17.0 
West Indies ........ 16.0 
Washington Wee 14.0 
ATRL iss\nre slerayeres -13.0 
West Virginia -12.0 
PATRI SAS ve otetetttic et vera ctu t 11.0 


Per cent. 
Pieieiaia: a0. 0) 


California gh se arate tam 
Nebraska: sbiitae ice 

Minnesota 
Missouri .... 
New Jersey 
Kansas ..... 
North Dakota 
Kentucky .... 
Nova So 
Oklahoma ....... 
California North 
Michigan .. 
Vermont 
Colorado 
Oregon . 
Ontario .. 
Manitoba ... 
New York 


° 
= 
NOMoDwowS 


. 


5 


Booooooooe SD eSoOSOS 


HNP pracy 
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NONE REPORTED. 


Alabama. _ Mississippi. Wyoming. 

Alaska. } Montana. Philippines. 

Arizona. ; Nevada. Porto Rico. 
Connecticut. _ New Mexico. Mexico. 

District of Columbia. North Carolina. Newfoundland. 

Florida. vay South Carolina. Alberta. 

Georgia, elle Tennessee. British Columbia East. 
Idaho. ~ * Texas, British Columbia West. 
Louisiana. *. Utah, Quebec. 


Massachusetts. Wisconsin. Saskatchewan. 


Associations reporting advanced course graduates : 


California — Nope |lics.cck s+ o's 8 Pennespivania .../.).\.\. 0) eee 49 
California, Souphiii\tias.... 9 PeBOGG—ESIANG 4... ici » 5 Renee 16 
Winois;  ....2%.. dam Sh 2 Mouth Dakota .. 7s. + + ae 2 
mndana!o.... a Dee tated 12) s0:0 2 BOPRIORG tensa ce se x 1 
FERRITES pic. 5:20 MM os i eee oa. 2 WiPeteieal) saree eos ee Sees 2 
DUPE Ota. 5. steteerecarre 11 New Bruns. and P. E. Is... 4 
Nebugske ....... . «iiemeycteateri| 15 Nova Scotia and Bermuda.. 4 
WWE ORK... 0 Sppemaeeeret mations i —— 
OTe oe ictoia)s oc. cls a gientitatatersraid & 65 STOUR NIM ie ete Paes «ole sje « 193 


~ MAP SHOWING 
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This map represents only the teacher training work 
done under the supervision of State and Provincial Asso- 
ciations. The work of the denominations was not 
reported by States and Provinces. 
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( INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


‘ - DAN 
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LESS THANS % 
NONE REPORTED 


This map represents only the teacher training work 
done under the supervision of State and Provincial Asso- 
ciations.. The work of the denominations was not 
reported by States and Provinces. 


LITERATURE. 


During the triennium 54,963 pieces of teacher training 
literature have been issued and distributed. These con- 
sist of Leaflets numbers 1, 2 and 3; Class and Individual 
Students Enrollment Blanks; Sets of Filing Cards for 
the use of Associations; International Reading Circle 
Membership Cards and Certificates! and two Diplomas, 
one for the graduates of the First Standard Course, and 
the other for the graduates of the Advanced Standard 
Course. These Belo are issued for the use of the asso- 
ciations and have been distributed by them. A few 
denominations have used some of these leaflets, putting 
their own imprint on the first page. Forty-nine (49) asso- 
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ciations have been helped in this way. This does not 
represent either the full amount of teacher training litera- 
ture used, or the extent to which our literature has been 
helpful. Some of our leaflets have been printed in Sun- 
day-school publications and many associations have issued 
literature of their own, using such parts of ours as were 
suited to the local needs and conditions. 


AN APPRECIATION. 


This report would be incomplete without a word of 
appreciation. Mr. W. N. Hartshorn, chairman of our 
Executive Committee; Mr. Marion Lawrance, our gen- 
eral secretary; Mrs. J. W. Barnes, our elementary super- 
intendent; Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner, Rev. W. C. Mer- 
ritt, Rev. Aquila Lucas, our field workers, and the entire 
Executive Committee, one and all of these have been 
untiring and hearty in their support of the teacher train- 
ing work. We wish specially to mention the work of 
our Committee on Education. This committee is com- 
posed of the following men: 

Rev. H. M. Hamill, D. D., Chairman, Nashville, Tenn. 

Rev. George R. Merrill, D.D., Secretary, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Dr. Frank Woodbury, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Rev. C. Humble, M. D., Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Rey. D. L. Rader, D. D., Portland, Ore. 

President W. O. Thompson, D. D., Columbus, O. 

President E. Y. Mullins, D. D., Louisville, Ky. 

Prof. M. G. Brumbaugh, Ph. D., LL. D., Philadelphia, 
Pa, 

’ Rev. E. M. Fergusson, Newark, N. J. 

The work of examining courses of study, erecting 
standards, reviewing text books, and preparing literature 
has made many exacting demands upon their time. When 
we remember how valuable is the time, and how rare the 
ability of these men, we can more easily recognize the 


a 
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value of the contribution ‘which they have so willingly 
made toward the training of Sunday-school teachers of 
the entire field. In the name of the great host of Sun- 
day-school workers we wish to record, here and now, our 
heartfelt appreciation and sincere gratitude for what 
they have been permitted to do. 

From this brief review of the work it will be seen that 
while the triennium has presented its difficulties it has 
also brought its victories. More and more our church 
leaders recognize that teacher training is the Sunday- 
school’s greatest problem. Never were they so united in 
the determination to find its solution. Upon the results 
of their labors in this direction depends the largest suc- 
cess of all Sunday-school work. Encouraged by the 
achievements of the past, and conscious of the needs of 
the present, we should face the future with high hope 
and strong resolve. “Looking unto Jesus,” the Master 
Teacher, for guidance, wisdom and strength, let us con- 
tine our efforts until “the open Bible has been carried by 
the hand of a living competent teacher to every aye 
woman and child in the world.” 


CONVENTION IMPRESSIONS. 


The masterful diplomacy of its leaders in preparatory 
conference’s disarming possible criticism on the Graded 
Lessons.—W. J. Lane, Fargo, N.D. fy OF 


The great convention motto “Would see Jesus,” with 
its deep and rich meaning, and the address of Dr. Truett 
on those words, was, to me, one of the greatest inspira- 
tions of the Louisville Convention. May such a message, 
under God’s blessing, be the means of revealing to many 
the way of truth and life —Kev. E. M. Sein, Pueblo, 
Mexico. 
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Report of the Committee of Award on the Teacher- 
Training Exhibit. 

Your Committee has diligently examined all the ma- 
terial placed on exhibition at this convention in the 
“Teacher-Training Exhibit,” and, while greatly impressed 
with the excellence of all the matter shown, is of opinion 
that the banners should be awarded as follows: 
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1, Association making the best exhibit, the State of 
Minnesota, Miss Louise A. Emery, state superintendent 
of Teacher-Training. 
2. Class making the best exhibit, the Teacher-Train- 
ing Class of Hamilton county, Ohio, Mr. Herbert Monin- 
ger, teacher. Respectfully submitted, 
E. Morris FEercusson, Chairman. 
Wma. Meccinson, Proxy for 
Dr. A. L. PHILLIPs. 
B. H. DEMENT. 
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The Pupil. 
Mrs. M. S. LamMorEAUX, CHICAGO. 


Tuts subject is so large that it is necessary to select 
some one phase of the work to bring to you, and I could 
think of nothing that would offer a larger vision, and, 
I hope, greater inspiration than “Open doors in the life 
of the pupil.’ God’s message comes to every teacher, 
“Behold, I have set before thee an open door, and no 
man can shut it.” But each life itself, after a while, 
closes these doors, and it is not possible to go back and 
reopen them. 

For the teacher in the Beginners’ Department, the 
wide open door is found in the feelings of the children. 
There is no entrance to the life of a little child through 
reason. There is but scant entrance through any part 
of the intellect, but the door opens wide through the 
feeling life. The instruction in the Sunday-school les- 
son about God gives him little compared to what he 
receives from the atmosphere of the room, the ‘music, 
the gentle voice, the appearance of the teacher, the hush, 
and every one of the influences that enter into a Be- 
ginners’ Department. 

Another door swings open as ine child leaves the Be- 
ginners’ Department for the primary, and that is the door 
of his imagination. The door of feeling is not closed, 
but it is not as widely open now as the door of the imag- 
ination which the teacher can enter with vivid portrayal 
of the truth. As the truth is left in the imagination it 
is lived over and over again, and, true to the law that 
God has put into his life, the child is impelled to act 
upon it. 

In the Junior Department two wonderful doors swing 
open in the life. The first comes through the rapidly 
developing social instinct which is evident in the long- 
ing for companionship of others of the same age and 
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sex. It is not companionship with any desire to sacri- 
fice the one for the other; there is no sense of responsi- 
bility—only two lives desiring to come together for the 
pleasure of comradeship. 


The other door that swings wide open in the Junior 
year is the door of hero worship. As the boy nears 
the transition period and begins to catch glimpses of 
what it is to be a man, hero worship begins in his heart, 
and there is no more widely open door to the very inner 
part of his life. Are you entering this door? Have you 
made use of those wonderful missionary hero stories for 
Juniors, where all the elements that appeal to their 
hearts are embodied? Take the story of John G. Paton 
or Neesima or Chalmers, or the story of Luke Bickel, 
who sailed the inland seas of Japan, or any of the stir- 
ring biographies adapted to this age. You remember 
in Corinthians we are told that as we look we are 
changed. It is true—whether we look at the Master and 
are changed into His likeness, or into a human life and 
are changed into the likeness of its heroism and sacri- 
fice. . 

As the pupil passes out of the Junior period and 
comes into the Intermediate period, another door opens 
in hunger for a friend—some one who understands, who 
sympathizes, and who will have confidence no matter 
what may come. There is not only hunger for a human 
friend, but the door is peculiarly open for the divine 
Friend to come, if He has not entered before. Please 
do not understand that this door does not open before 
the Intermediate age, but with the child entrance is 
through the emotions. Now the will power hears the 
word, “If any man will come after me let him deny 
himself and take up his cross and follow me,” and the 
struggle comes over these two little words—so easy to 
say, but so difficult to act upon—deny thyself. Surrender 
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means that the Master enters the inmost chamber of 
the life. 

Another wonderful door opens during the Interme- 
diate period—that of a new interest in other people. This 
is the time to make missionaries—the time to help our 
boys and girls decide how they are going to influence 
other lives. Life decisions for service are made in the 
middle teen years, just at the time when the call of God 
is heard for surrender. 

The last door time will permit of mentioning opens 
in the senior and adult classes—the ripe opportunity for 
enlisting each life in the world-wide movements of the 
Kingdom. We have been too narrow and circumscribed 
in our work, looking upon our own little corner and for- 
getting that the keynote of adulthood ought to be 
“broad service.” That which the soul has taken in dur- 
ing early life, and added to and digested during adoles- 
cense, it is now ready to give back when God’s call 
comes—‘Lift up thine eyes and look. How much owest 
thou?” 

If the teacher has entered each Su cheedively opening 
door with the Master, the pupil’s life has grown richer 
through the years, his interests and love more Christlike ; 
and now as the door of service is faced and God’s call 
sounds forth, the answer will come, “Here am I, send 
me.” 

God give us, as teachers, the vision of spi doors and 
the purpose and wisdom to enter! 


The convention chiefly impressed me as being in every 
way a representative body of men and women wiited in 
their loyalty to the Word of God, their endeavor to dis- 
cover the best methods of Christian work, and in a de- 
termined purpose to win the world for Christ—W. C. 
Pearce, Chicago, Il. 
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How to Organize a Class. 
Dr. Freperick B. MoorEHEAD, CHICAGO, ILL, 


One of the great religious statesmen of this country 
recently made this statement: “The educational prob- 
lem of this age, and every other age, is not the found- 
ing of the school house but the making of the school- 
master.” What is true of secular education is true of 
religious education. 


I have the profoundest respect for the union teacher 
training class. It has been the pioneer in the matter of 
teacher training in this country. I have also a high re- 
gard for the training of our present teachers, and the 
work which is being done for them, but the vital prob- 
lem in the matter of teacher training is the organization 
and maintenance of the class in the Sunday-school com- 
posed of prospective teachers, and meeting with the regu- 
lar session of the school. 


In the organization of these classes, the first one I 
would go to would be my pastor. If my pastor was not 
interested | should labor with him just as long as was 
necessary to convince him of the necessity for trained 
teachers. _ 

When the pastor and superintendent have agreed, they 
should call the officers and teachers together and discuss 
freely, openly and frankly the whole question of the prep- 
aration of those who are to teach the Bible to the people 
in that church. The organization of a class should not 
be undertaken without the consent and codperation of 
the teachers. These things should be discussed in the 
presence of the officers and teachers, and it will not take 
long if a man is in earnest and he has caught the vision 
himself, to convince his teachers that the school should 
have a teacher training class. Then I would have them 
vote—make it a matter of permanent record that the 
Sunday-school is to organize a teacher training class. 
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The next step should be the selection of the teacher. 
That individual should be the best qualified available per- 
son in the church. I do not think there is a Sunday- 
school, at least not many, in this country, where there 
is not some one person who can properly lead the 
class. That individual should be selected with a great 
deal of care, and after a great deal of prayer. The next 
step would be to call a meeting of the teachers of those 
classes from which you expect to draw your members, 
and discuss with them their selection. 


After considerable prayer take the individual names 
suggested by the teachers and discuss them seriatum. 
“John Jones from Miss Smith’s class,” for instance, is 
suggested as the proper young man to enter this class. 
Now discuss John Jones fully and determine, after 
prayer, the proper person to enter a teacher training 
class. Elect only those who by their record, Christian 
experience, temperament, etc., are qualified to be trained 
for the high and holy office of teaching. 


The thing which is going to tell for the future weal 
or woe of teacher training in this country will be the 
character of work which we do with the individual. It 
is not a question of quantity—not of numbers—but it is 
a question of the character of the work which is done 
with the individual member of the class as to whether— 
when he goes out and comes into contact with the big 
problems of teaching a class—he will succeed or fail as 
a teacher. Upon his success or failure depends entirely 
the future success of teacher training work. The best 
and most eloquent speech ever made for teacher training 
is the success of a man or a woman who is a trained 
teacher. The greatest obstacle to teacher training today 
is that individual who holds a diploma from the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Association and yet is a failure 
as a Sunday-school teacher, and all the speeches that you 
and I can make from now to “doomsday” will not off- 
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set these failures. 1 would rather have the individual 
take no teacher training at all than to have him skim 
through a teacher training course covering five or six 
months and then call himself a trained teacher. Intel- 
lectual training does not come in the short-cut way, and 
I am opposed to that class of work which begins in Sep- 
tember and closes in April, and turns out trained 
teachers ! 


Another vital problem which confronts us is that so 
few teacher training classes are made up of young men. 
We must be careful to see to it that. we prepare men 
for the teaching ministry in the church as well as the 
women. I believe there ought to be in every Sunday- 
school two teacher training classes—one made up of 
young men and one of young women. After you have 
voted upon these individuals and elected them to mem- 
bership in your teacher training class, the next step is 
to talk to each one personally and tell him that the 
church has laid hands upon him and that he is to be 
trained for the ministry of teaching. I believe that the 
Bible teacher is set apart and called just as much as 
the pastor is, and needs as careful training. When we 
have that type to begin with we can hope for something 
definite—something worth while. 


Then, dignify the work. Make it worth while. Do 
definite work in the matter of instruction. Don’t have 
a cheap class and do an injustice to the cause all over 
the country. Announce, publicly, that these young peo- 
ple have been elected to this service after prayerful con- 
sideration by the officials of the church, with the consent 
and sanction of the pastor. The superintendent should 
see to it that every emphasis is placed upon the work 
without cheapening it; hold it up occasionally ; have the 
teacher training class on the platform to read the Scrip- 
ture lesson, some member sing a verse and the school 
join in the chorus; announce that the teacher training 

: ) / 
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class will do this or that; call attention to it on every 
possible occasion without cheapening it. I believe that 
the class organized and maintained in just this way will 
contribute to the success of the teacher training work 
and to the glory of God and the Christian church. 


The Class at Work. 


G. W. Parxs, TEACHER Union TRAINING CLASS, 
Brookityn, NEw York. 


Ist. THE class should be a picked class. The ulti- 
mate aim of the teacher-training class is to provide effi- 
cient teachers for our Bible schools. To make trained 
teachers begin with the Primary Department. Let the 
selection go on from year to year until the best material 
available is sifted out and set apart for this great work. 

2d. Every member of the class, the teacher included, 
should have a clear conception of the office and work of 
the Bible school teacher, and should have a deep-seated 
desire to work to that end. A noted professor of the 
theory of teaching once said that, estimated on a scale 
of five, two-fifths of a teacher is personality and an in- 
telligent interest in the subject taught, two-fifths is aca- 
demic culture and general experience, acquired partly 
in life and partly in professional service, and one-fifth 
in special training. 

In the light of these statements we moult conclude 
that a very essential basic condition is that the teacher, 
together with every individual member of the class, 
should realize that to be co-workers with God in making 
men and women fit for His Kingdom is the most mo- 
mentous undertaking that has ever enlisted the abilities 
of man. 

3d. The class should be organized. Not only Maa 
there be officers of the class and a record of attendance 
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kept, but the class should be carefully graded. The 
method of selection referred to will aid in this problem. 


Now, as to the ways and means. The text-books and 
topics for study should be carefully selected. To get 
the best work from the class the lessons should be sim- 
ple and concise and well illustrated by concrete exam- 
ples. Psychology as a science is a difficult subject, but 
child study may be made very simple and exceedingly 
interesting. The principles and methods of teaching may 
be applied in teaching next Sunday’s lesson; thus the 
class is not only getting valuable information in a diffi- 
cult subject, but also the practical knowledge as to how 
to apply the same. 

While studying the subjects of the school and its man- 
agement, very practical work may be done and interest 
sustained by visiting other schools and the various de- 
* partments in your own school. Observations written up 
and reported. Class work in the Biblical subjects may be 
carried on in a variety of ways. Details should be 
avoided and memory work limited. Cluster facts around 
prominent persons and events. Have pupils make charts 
for memory drills. Our brother Moninger, of Cincin- 
nati, uses “apt illustration’s artful aid” in his memory 
work, Debates, special essays and original research may 
also be used to keep alive the interest and reach the de- 
sired results. The work of the class should be definite. 
Have a mark and aim at it. The examination at the close 
will aid in keeping a definite aim in view. Each pupil 
may be asked to prepare a thesis on some phase of the 
subject studied. This will require careful review, and, 
to bring all subjects before the class, a few minutes of. 
each session may be devoted to the consideration of each 
subject in turn. 

In the work of the class we should not lose sight of 
the value of a well-equipped class room, with maps, 
charts, models, and a well chosen library. 
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How to Organize a County for Teacher-Training. 


Pror. W. G. OWENS, TEACHER-TRAINING SUPERINTEND- 
ENT, Union County, PENNSYLVANIA.: 


THERE are two distinct purposes in organizing a 
county for teacher-training. Tirst, to form classes where 
none have. existed, usually among teachers, and second, 
to continue the work after classes have been started 
among those who expect to teach. 


“In the first case the work is new. Most of the people 
do not know what teacher-training means. The county, 
superintendent should appoint one or two persons in 
each district who have ability and are zealous in the 
work of the Lord, Have them meet for a conference, if 
possible; or, by letter or individual conversation instruct 
them in the subject of teacher-training. The instruction 
must include the importance of teacher-training and how 
to start a class. The best way that the speaker has found 
is to present the work at a Sunday-school meeting or 
convention. Ask how many who have not had this ad-. 
vanced preparation would take it if they had a chance. 
When asked if they will enter a class generally they say 
“Yes.” This is the time .to start the class, Have the 
text-books present. Put them in the hands of those who 
are willing to take the course, appoint a teacher and 
place of meeting and assign the first lesson. 

The county superintendent should have frequent meet- 
ings with his assistants, and call for frequent reports. 
The first classes formed are usually among those already 
teaching. After the first classes have received their di- 
plomas they can be used through an Alumni Associa- 
tion in the organization of other classes. One of the 
standing committees in the Alumni Association, com- 
posed of the strongest members, should be the one on 
new classes. 

After classes have been started it is often difficult to 
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have them take all the tests. This can be done by en- 
couraging words, keeping in close touch with them, and 
a visit from the assistant or superintendent now and 
then. Graduation exercises are an incentive to most 
people. 

The method which brought results in Union county, 
Pennsylvania, was keeping everlastingly at it. We had 
been trying to get 20 per cent. of the schools in the 
county to start teacher-training classes. A few weeks 
before the state convention the state superintendent said, 
“They must be not promised but working.” Then the 
county superintendent “got busy,” ’phoned every school 
superintendent he could reach. Wrote those who said 
“T’ll think about it” sometimes several times a week. 
Told each one that his help was needed to reach the coy- 
eted point, and by persistence showed them that what 
was said was meant. ‘The result was that at the state 
convention over 50 per cent. of the schools had promised 
to take up the work at once, and a large majority have 
kept it up. 


How to Organize a State or Province for Teacher- 
Training. 


Rey. E. W. HatpeNNy, GENERAL SECRETARY INDIANA 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
ORGANIZATION. 


THE first thing to do is to “feature” it for a year or 
two, not necessarily neglecting other departments al- 
ready organized, but with a general oversight of each, 
keeping most prominently i in mind, on paper, and before 
conventions that of “training workers.” 

Make it your business to present this subject in the 
county convention in the strongest address you know 
how to make. Give an illustrated and instructive drill, 
teaching many things which need to be taught, and at 
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the same time showing how to conduct the individual 
class. 

Seek the privilege of presenting the work to the con- 
ferences and conventions of the various denominations. 
Use every opportunity to obligate people and get them 
to commit themselves. Many will not be influenced by 
it, but there are some who regard any affirmative move 
on their part-as something from which they cannot es- 
cape. 

In your county conventions and even in your general 
correspondence, as indeed every general secretary is al- 
ways doing, be on the lookout for the right one to take 
the work of superintendent of education or teacher- 
training superintendent in the county. About once in six 
months, between your conventions, when changes have 
been made, prepare the best possible communication, 
sending the same to each of these. If your counties are 
many, as in some cases, this will have to be a circular 
letter. Try to frame it so that any reasonable individual 
will feel in duty bound to respond one way or the other. 
In dealing with county superintendents one is frequently 
met with the hesitation which comes from a conscious- 
ness of inability to do all the things to be done. Try to 
meet this early with the suggestion “begin at Jerusalem 
and then Judea.” The best thing for the superintendent 
of the department to do first is to enter the course him- 
self. In Indiana we have found it of great advantage to 
have a concise statement of the duties of the individual 
school, township and county superintendents on a four- 
page leaflet outlining the course. This has helped us 
very much and I would recommend that at least one 
page of the leaflet in every state be devoted to this item. 

Plan from the first a satisfactory record system. It 
may be necessary to change it, but let it be complete 
and classified by counties and perhaps by denominations 


also. Sometimes the leaders of denominational effort de- 
Peemerere oe mr) aS 
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sire this information, and it is an endless task unless we 
have kept the matter in hand from the first. Have an 
envelope or a pigeon-hole, or a drawer or a file, in which 
you can drop every communication which has in it a 
hint in the direction of a desire for teacher-training 
work, and closely follow these up with inquiries as to 
what they are doing. In our state we have always kept 
a direct communication ie the office with every part of 
the state. 


EXAMINATION. 


I think it generally obtains throughout the states and 
provinces that examinations are allowed upon request. 
We have provided as many as three different sets of 
questions upon one book, and always keep a record of the 
community to which papers are sent that we may avoid 
sending the same list to one place twice in rapid succes- 
sion, and that we may know when they are returned. 
We require every paper to be returned answered or 
blank. They must be returned to the office within a lim- 
ited date. Our papers are sealed in a special envelope 
which bears on the face of it printed instructions as to 
how they shall proceed. We also require every person 
writing to sign at the close of the answers a declaration 
of honesty. 

At every opportunity encourage the taking of the ex- 
amination or test. In every way possible make it hard 
for one who starts in to drop out. 


eet 


GRADUATION. 


There are three suggestions for the presenting of the 
honors or diplomas. In the local school, either during 
the school session or in one of the church services, at the 
township or county convention, and finally at the state 
convention. 

The local presentation has this advantage, that it im- 
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presses the work upon the school and the church. My 
personal experience is that nothing is such a potent fac- 
tor in spreading this work as the graduation exercises in 
the public convention. More persons are acted upon or 
more reaction comes to us in the central office from the 
demonstration at the time of presenting diplomas than 
from any other individual influence. We do not hand 
out the diplomas before state convention, but simply 
recognize the graduates by counties. I think until the 
work is well established this ought to be done. 


Complete Enrollment—How Secured; Essential 
Records—How Kept. ; 


Rev. CHARLES A. OLIVER, TEACHER-TRAINING SUPERIN- 
TENDENT, PENNSYLVANIA SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 


THERE are several mistakes we need to avoid in the 
enrollment of training classes. In the first place it is a 
mistake to enroll as teacher-training students all persons 
who, in the enthusiasm of a rousing meeting, raise the 
hand or in other ways promise to take the course of 
study. It is well to secure such pledges, but pledges are 
often broken. The student should not be counted until 
actually at work. 

It is a mistake to count as training students all persons 
who purchase a text-book. Very often the purchased 
text-book is looked over hastily, laid aside carefully and ‘ 
never again opened. 

It is a mistake to count classes that are reported by 
the class teacher without giving detailed information. 
Often these classes are Bible study classes in which ex- 
cellent work is done, but are not teacher-training classes. 
Sometimes these classes use a training. book, but the 
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‘teacher lecturés and the students listen. There is no 
study and no thought of taking the examination. 


It is possible to secure definite enrollment and reliable 
figures. A method that brings the desired result is the 
use of enrollment blanks. The enrollment blanks are 
placed in the hands of our county workers. If I hear 
‘of a class that is at work I at once send a blank. I do 
not urge strongly that they enroll at once. We are sure 
to get the enrollment in good time, and we never count 
a class until the blank is filled out and in our hands. 
‘When a class sends for the first examination papers, if 
the class has not enrolled before, I mail with the papers 
‘an enrollment blank and ask that it be filled out and 
returned with the papers. If the examination papers 
come back without the enrollment the papers are laid 
aside and I write to the class teacher that I must have 
the enrollment before I can credit the grades on my 
records. This never fails to bring the desired facts. I 
have the name, address, denomination and position in 
the school of every student we count. 


This actual enrollment is of great advantage to the 
class work. The knowledge that their names stand on 
the records of the state association impresses the students 
‘with the importance of the work. They understand that 
they are expected to take the examinations and this leads 
them to do thorough work and brings continued interest. 
~ Now, as to essential records: It seems to me that we 
should keep careful record of the students that begin the 
studies during the year. It is impossible to tell the exact 
number of persons at work in any month because classes 
are constantly changing. | If at the end of the year J 
report 5,000 students it ought to mean that that many 
began the work during the year. It is true that a larger 
number than that may have been at work, as some who 
began the studies the previous year have continued the 
work this year. On the other hand, some who started 
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this year dropped out before they had covered more 
than a very few lessons. In Pennsylvania the year be- 
gins in October. With the beginning of the year we 
start the count as though there were no classes. The 
first issue of our monthly journal reported that during 
the first month 800 new students were enrolled. Our 
June report shows that in ‘the month ending May 12 
638 new students were enrolled, and that in the seven 
months of the new year 4,456 new students have been 
enrolled, with name, address, denomination and position 
in the school of each student. These are figures that 
we can bank on. They are facts. 

It is important to keep a record of the tests taken by 
the students and the recognitions given. The Interna- 
tional Association has provided an excellent card sys- 
tem. In Pennsylvania we use a large record book made 
especially for us. On one page we give the date of en- 
rollment, name and address of the student, denomina- 
tion, position in the school, date and grade of each ex- 
amination, when diploma was conferred, date and grades 
for seal courses and International Advanced diploma. 
The record of a class may be seen at a glance. We do 
not enter any names in the book until a test has been 
taken, so the information we preserve is of permanent 
value. 

These records are of great value to the department 
superintendent in his follow-up work that is so necessary 
to success. In his correspondence with teachers in se- 
curing enrollments and meeting the class needs, he comes 
to know the teacher and becomes acquainted with the 
students and their difficulties. He sends many hearten- 
ing words to the discouraged and words of congratula- 
tion to the successful and many classes will hold to the 
work and win out largely through the sympathetic in- 
terest and practical suggestions of the head of the de- 
partment. 
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Value of Examinations and Methods of Conducting 
Them. 


Pror. H. W. Brown, TEACHER-TRAINING SUPERINTEND- 
ENT, ONTARIO SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


WitH many people the word examination causes a 
shudder. It is too bad that examinations occupy such a 
position in the popular mind. They should be consid- 
ered as an essential part of the teaching process. The 
formal examination at the end of the course should not 
be formally separated in the minds of the pupils from 
the teaching done throughout the course, but should be 
looked upon as the final review. 

It is the abuse of examinations that has hurt them. 
This abuse may be considered from the harm done by 
the teacher, and from wrong methods of preparation. 
Too frequently we find that the examination becomes 
the goal of the teacher’s work. Every phase of work is 
emphasized or passed over according to whether it will 
count on the examination. The scholar concludes that 
the value of all his learning depends upon whether or 
not he may be questioned on it on his examination. It 
is valuable aid in effective work, however, to hold the 
examination at the end of the course in view. The 
scholar who goes into his work with the intention of 
working for the examination has gone into it with the 
intention of getting the greatest amount of good out of 
his training. Interest usually flags toward examination 
time among those who do not intend to write. 

In considering the valuation of examinations we will 
regard it from the mental, the moral, the inspirational 
standpoints. It will be noted that a series of examina- 
tions properly conducted will aid the scholar in almost 
every side of his nature. 

Ist. It concentrates attention, We resort to the 
story, the object lesson, the picture, the blackboard, the 
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question to challenge and hold attention. And yet none 
of these can compare with the examination paper. It is 
a challenge which will arouse not passive attention but 
the most active and energetic kind of attention. There 
comes with this concentration, with this rapid and 
prompt action of thought, a certain deftness and bright- 
ness of expression. The faculties are alert and are 
stretched and exercised to their utmost limit as the pupil 
makes his effort to do—not well—but the very best. 

2d. It demands accuracy. The scholar can some- 
times supply his lack of knowledge in a class by acting 
on suggestions given him by the play of the face or on 
the suggestion of the teacher. In the examination he 
is thrown on his own resources. Vagueness is of little 
value. What he actually writes is either right or wrong. 
Every expression must be examined. The scholar is 
trained to closeness of observation, to learning the value 
of exactness in knowledge. The act of writing is one 
of the best teachers we can get in the training of ac- 
curacy. 

3d. It trains the memory. The learning of certain 
facts can be done only by memorizing. The names of 
the books of the Bible or the outline of the Sermon on 
the Mount demand strict memory work. We all believe 
in the value of memorizing, and we all realize that the 
failure of good memorizing is the lack of system and 
lack of review. The examination overcomes both of 
these weak points, for we have system and the constant 
review of the class work. 

4th. It exercises the reason. The questions set do 
more than simply test the scholar’s knowledge of cer- 
tain facts. We ask him to compare one character with 
another, or to point out those features in which the 
synoptic gospels resemble or differ from one another. 
All of these demand the use of judgment, the weighing 
of one thing with another. 
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5th. It fixes knowledge. The examination means 
that we reproduce what we have learned. When we do 
this, and are able to clothe in our own words what we 
have learned from books or teachers, it is evidence that 
we have mastered the knowledge. 

When we look for positive moral value of examina- 
tions we find that the examination (1) trains in honesty ; 
(2) trains in self-control. We can gain a control of 
our knowledge so that we can be orderly in its presenta- 
tion, methodical in our expression and rapid and neat in 
all our work. (3) Strengthens the will. Just as the 
athlete eschews all luxuries that would injure him in 
his work, so the pupil with the examination facing him 
determines to be present at every meeting of the class, 
and devotes certain time to preparation of his subject 
which he is tempted to spend in some social pleasure. 

The last side of our nature to which I wish to draw 
attention as being benefited by examinations is the in- 
spirational. 

Ist. We notice that it dignifies work. Work is of 
importance, indeed, when it is realized that the candi- 
date must know it so well that he can prove that he has 
done real work. 

2d. It honors the worker. The diploma‘is the con- 
egratulation of the alma mater to the candidate. The 
diploma represents and stands for honest training, and 
he who receives it has entered the narrow door of a 
higher plane of possibilities. 
3d. It inspires the worker. Success in the first ex- 
amination generally leads to a desire to continue the 
work until the diploma is earned. 

4th. It honors the school. The school is always 
proud of those who have endeavored to fit themselves 
for this higher service. For this reason we have our 
graduation or recognition services for Wg8s who, have 
accomplished this much. 
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MeEtrHops oF CONDUCTING EXAMINATIONS. 


In Ontario, as far as possible, a special question paper 
is prepared for each class and the examination held on 
whatever date is most suitable for the class. As soon 
as it is ready for examination a notice is sent in to the 
provincial teacher-training superintendent, stating the 
subject of examination, the text-book followed, the num- 
ber of candidates, the name of the presiding officer and 
the date of writing. (Question papers are at once pre- 
pared and forwarded in a sealed envelope to the presid- 
ing officer, who does not open it until he is before the 
class. Special envelopes are handed to the candidates 
who at the end of the two hours put their answer papers 
in the envelope, seal it and return it, with forms prop- 
erly filled out, to the presiding officer, who returns them 
at once to the provincial superintendent. He examines 
the papers and sends certificates to all successful candi- 
dates. Marks are not given out, but may be had by a 
candidate upon personal application. We find this 
method perfectly satisfactory to all. As the number of 
classes seeking examination increases it may be impos- 
to prepare special papers for each, and we may be re- 
quired to hold monthly examinations. 

I would like to say a word about test examinations 
before closing. They should be insisted on by all teach- 
ers. They are a reliable part of the training needed by 
our workers. They require regular and systematic re- 
view by the class and prepare the way for the final ex- 
amination at the end. 


The Louisville Convention impressed me as being not 
only the largest International gathering ever held, but 
the best organized and systematized of any.—David C. 
Cook, Elgin, Ill. 
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The International Reading Circle. 


Mr. J. H. ENcLE, GENERAL SECRETARY KANSAS 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


Our public school friends, in nearly every state of 
the country, have seen that to hold up a list of fifty 
books in a meeting of teachers simply incites a desire 
to own a certain book or books, and, perhaps, will some 
day buy and read them. They hold up one or two 
choice, fresh books, with the hope that everybody who 
desires to be up to date and in touch with the best, will 
buy and read them. In some of the states a premium 
is put upon their buying and reading them. Several 
years ago, in our own state, we borrowed an idea from 
a sister state—it appealed to us—a bit of selected ma- 
terial for each day of the year. It was successful with 
the public school teachers, why not with the Sunday- 
school teachers? Why couldn’t the Sunday-school peo- 
ple do likewise, and so the state of Kansas, acting upon 
the suggestion, adopted, first of all, one book, without 
any clear notion as to how long the course was to last, 
or what form the recognition was to be. We are now 
‘in the fourth. Your International Committee has ar- 
ranged to provide a certificate in recognition of the work 
done covering a period of five years. They have also 
provided a report blank for the question-examination 
test. There are four questions. Having completed the 
reading of the book or books prescribed for the year 
every one is requested to make a report—in fact, this 
recognition is not accorded them until they do report. 
Here are the questions: When did you begin the year’s 
reading? When did you complete it? State approxi- 
mately the number of hours spent in the year’s reading. 
What in the year’s reading helped you most as a Sun- 
day-school worker? ‘The applicant is asked to use great 
freedom in giving his own impression of the book or 
books. One of the last duties I had the pleasure of 
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doing was to sign twenty-five of these certificates for a 
single school, the members,of which had within the year 
completed last year’s reading prescribed by the Kansas 
association. In our state we are now in the fourth year. 
We are reading this year, “How We Got Our Bible” 
and Dr. Trumbull’s book, “Individual Work for Individ- 
uals.” 

©. Do you think it is good policy to try to get a pub- 
lic library to put such books on their shelves? 

A. Yes, I do. Our town is doing it. Great many 
people who are loyal to our Sunday-school work. Pat- 
ronize public libraries to do so. 

Q. What is the growth in Kansas. 

A. I wish I could say more for it. Not a single 
convention is held in which the matter is not presented. 
Sometimes as many as twenty agree to read, and usually 
about half that number provide themselves with the 
books. 

Q. Would this modification be justifiable at all? Take 
one of the books recommended for the reading of 
this year and read it, chapter by chapter, seriatum, in 
the teachers’ meeting as a part of the teachers’ meeting. 
Is there any way of utilizing that idea? 

A. At our teachers’ meeting we are reading a little 
book, “The Sunday-school Teacher,” by Professor Ham- 
ill, in just that way. 


The Louisville Convention emphasized this truth—that 
laying denominationalism aside, united Christian activity 
is a powerful agency for good. I was impressed with its 
earnest spirit, unity of action, and the enthusiastic desire 
to serve, which charactertized its membership. os ss 
McCafferty, Pittsburg, Penn. . 
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The Sunday-School Dynamo. 
Pror. H. M. Hamirri, D. D., Nasuvitte, TENN. 


I HAVE brought along in illustrative way this toy dy- 
namo and connecting motor, made strictly for this oc- 
casion by my scientific friend Braid, of Nashville. Small 
as it is, it is ample testimony to the evolution and power 
of electricity, and it illustrates finely how man has caught 
the mystery of earth and sky and sea, and has trained it 
to most helpful service. 

_ Electricity was in the world thousands of years, un- 

claimed, unknown, unutilized. God put it here for great 
uses which man was slow to discover. Man knew and 
dreaded it as only an untrained, destructive force. No 
man, peasant or scientist, can tell what it is. It is a force 
no one can classify. It has its human side which men 
take hold of and utilize, but above and beyond this is 
the divine side, intangible, mysterious. The first thing 
that men began to find out about electricity was that 
it furnished light. As they sought to train this crude 
force it first shed its brilliant light upon the darkness 
of one’s way. You can see the glow in miniature as I 
press the button and set my trained electric motor to 
making light. By and by, as men further brought it 
into training, they found that it would furnish heat as 
well as light, and they began to say among themselves, 
“A trained force is vastly better than an untrained 
force.” A step further and higher, and they found that 
electricity, in addition to light and heat, would furnish 
to man’s need unlimited power. (Here the motor made 
swift buzzing rotation of a colored disk). There you 
have the three great manifestations of modern electricity 
—light, heat, motion—all illustrated beautifully 4) my 
little: toy” motor and dynamo. 

What is the “Sunday-school dynamo”? The dynamo 
above is God; the dynamo below, in the Sunday-school, 
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is the Bible, from God, that gives light, heat and power, 
through the trained teacher, to his class. What is elec- 
tricity but the grace of God in Jesus Christ! What is 
my electric motor but the trained teacher, the coming 
glory of the Church, the winner and trainer of many 
souls! 

The trained teacher diffuses light, which is knowledge 
of God’s Word. He makes plain the Bible to the some- 
time dull and unwilling boy or girl. He lights up the 
pathway of life and illuminates its dark and perplexing 
problems. He shows the boy how to come into the 
Kingdom, how to live and die. But, mark this—no man 
can shed this light upon the pathway of another who 
has not the light within himself. It is the Christian 
teacher’s example, plus the Christian teacher’s knowl- 
edge, that truly lights the way of life. 

Secondly, the Sunday-school teacher needs not only 
the trained and steady light of Bible knowledge and the 
light of Christian example reinforcing it, but he needs ’ 
heat, which is piety, devotion, fervor, love for souls, a 
holy evangelistic zeal that burns in heart and soul. He 
must save the boys and girls of his class or be consumed 
by the divine heat within himself. Besides these, he must 
have power. Knowledge and evangelistic zeal are a 
large part of the teacher’s equipment, but there is some- 
thing higher and better, and that is spiritual power; he 
must have power to move others; to reproduce in other 
lives the light and heat and power in his own life. Where 
shall I find this power? Look at my toy. When I touch 
it, it sets the wheel in swift revolution. Whence comes 
the power to do this? Is it in the motor? No. Back 
to the dynamo runs the connecting wire, and one must 
go back to the source of all power to receive that power 
which Jesus promised should come to those who wait 
upon and serve Him. You cannot generate power out 
of light and heat. You must go back to the Dynamo 
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Himself for it, or you will never have that spiritual power 
that moves the world and stirs the unsaved soul. Note 
once more my little dynamo, From it to the motor two 
wires run and along these passes the power you and I 
must have. What are these two wires that connect the 
trained teacher and Jesus Christ but prayer and study! 


The Master Teacher. 
Rev. A. L. Puituirs, D. D., RichMonp, Va. 


You and I may have accomplished much in reading 
books about pedagogy and psychology. That’s all right. 
But let us forsake this method for a while and go and sit 
by Jesus as He does His infinitely successful work in 
teaching men. 

Turn with me to that matchless passage in the tenth 
chapter of St. Luke, beginning at the twenty-fifth verse 
—the parable of the good Samaritan. Let us take this 
story up for a moment and ask ourselves this question: 
“How did Jesus teach the man who his neighbor was?” 
for that is really what the question was. Jesus estab- 
lished with that lawyer a point of contact. The man is 
a lawyer and Jesus established his contact in the law. 
He did not talk with the lawyer about the grape vines 
out there on the hills above him, but about the law. He 
said: “What do you think about the law?” and immedi- 
ately he had the man’s attention. Here is the starting 
point in every teaching process. Then Jesus awakes his 
attention and calls forth and develops his interest in a 
marvelous way by entering into the world that the lawyer 
knew. You can’t get people interested in things they 
don’t know about. The man was perfectly at home as 
long as Jesus talked to him about the law. How easy 
it would have been for Jesus Christ to have given a 
definition under the law itself, but the Master was too 
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skillful. He leads the man until He has accomplished 
His purpose. In the process He awakens the man’s 
interest so that when He begins to tell the story his mind 
is hungering to know more. Now that his attention has 
been drawn out, the Master says, “A man went down 
from Jerusalem to Jericho.” Still the man was at home 
—nothing about Jerusalem that was unfamiliar; “to 
Jericho”—nothing about Jericho which was unfamiliar; 
“down a road’—that the man knew about; “and the 
man fell amongst robbers”—still familiar ground—the 
man had heard of robbers many times on that very road. 
Then He said, “Here’s a Levite coming down the road.” 
He sees the man on the other side of the road and the 
priest sees the man on the other side, but both pass him 
by—one going over to look, only intensifying his obliga- 
tion. How the man’s interest is drawn out; how the 
Master still moves familiarly inside the man’s world until 
he says, “Why, these are just the things I know about!” 

Then Jesus brings in another man, and he is a Samari- 
tan. And the Samaritans and the Jews had little love for 
each other. The Samaritan comes and goes over to the 
man just as one of the others did—examines him, turns 
him over to see if he is dead, finds his bruises, takes the 
wine that he has with him and flushes out the wounds, 
disinfecting them. He takes the oil that he had and 
applies it, and sets him upon his beast. You can see 
him going down the road, holding the wounded man 
with one hand and with the other leading his donkey 
down the way. The lawyer has had a new thought— 
see how the story has proceeded from what the man 
knew: Jerusalem, Jericho, road, robbers, priest and Le- 
vite. But with the next step He goes outside of the 
man’s thought world and brings in a new idea or char- 
acter—the Samaritan. The Samaritan is the new thought 
that Jesus brings. He has gone from the things with 
which the lawyer was familiar to related facts with 
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which he was not familiar. Now then He stops a min- 
ute to let the lawyer think it over. 

Then Jesus turns to him and puts this question 
straight: “Which now of these three thinkest thou was 
neighbor unto him that fell among the thieves?” Notice 
what has been done—Christ has called his attention, de- 
veloped his interest, has given him a new thought. What 
is he doing now? He is drawing a conclusion—forming 
an opinion for himself. Finally, comes the man’s an- 
swer, “Why, he that hath mercy on him.” 

But the Lord was not satisfied with the man’s thinking 
—with his forming an opinion. Suppose Jesus had just 
stopped at this point (as many of us would have done), 
and thought to Himself, “Well, that man knows.’ Would 
that have been a perfect piece of teaching? Nay, verily! 
So Jesus then said, ‘Go thou and do likewise.” Now, 
notice the processes—the point of contact, attention, in- 
terest, and the presentation of the story, going from 
what the man knew to what he did not know, giving the 
man time to think about it and reach a conclusion for 
himself, making the man reproduce the story in his own 
little sentence, and then, with the Master’s skill, Jesus 
Christ drives it home to his conscience, and tells him: 
“Now, go do this thing!” There’s the Master’s wonderful 
art—that He could take a man out of the crowd, teach 
him a thought so that the man’s mind grasps it—the 
man’s whole thought world has been changed. Before 
it was narrow, now he has a perception of who his 
neighbor is that he never knew before. 

Jesus Christ was true to the principles of modern 
methods of teaching. Listen—preparation of the mind, 
presentation of the facts, analysis, synthesis, reproduc- 
tion and. application. Five or six steps govern all our 
modern education. We go back to the simple Man of 
Galilee and find the most consummate illustration and 
skillful use of these steps to be found in His teaching. 
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Take that case of Jesus up on the roof that night with 
Nicodemus. Then stand by Jacob’s well, as the woman 
comes to draw her water, and hear Him tell of the water 
of life. Go where you will with Him, you will always 
see Jesus doing something to alter men’s minds and fill 
their whole mental atmosphere with new material. 

May we turn to Him tonight and ask Him this: “What 
were the great things that characterized Thy teaching?” 

First, Jesus was a scientific teacher. There is abso- 
lutely no sort of law, recognized in modern teaching as 
governing the law of the mind, that does not find its 
most consummate illustrations in the teaching of the 
Master. What a comfort it would be to us to lie back 
quietly and be assured that Jesus is teaching us accord- 
ing to the safest standards of modern science. 

Second, you will find out that one of the things that 
made it wonderful was its originality. He told stories. 
He told parables. They were always fresh—perfectly 
fresh, and that is the reason the people wanted to hear 
Him. Did you ever stop to ask the question why the 
boy or girl will wiggle who sits before you? One of 
the reasons is that you have not dared to be original and 
fresh. 

If we were to ask Jesus Christ what the secret of His 
teaching is I think we would soon discover that it was 
not only scientific and original, but marvelously win- 
some. It does not matter where He is teaching, He is 
irresistibly winsome; everybody listens. Teachers! You 
and I need to go to Jesus to learn how we are to win 
people through our teaching. 

I think if we were to ask Jesus tonight something 
about His way we would conclude that there was a posi- 
tive conviction about what He said. Look at it! Did 
you ever see a single thing which had to be amended? 
In one minute he settled a question forever—no amend- 
ments. It did not make any difference what the subject 
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was; it did not make any difference to whom He spoke 
it—when He uttered His word that was the end of it. 
You know that one of the greatest needs of this age in 
which we live is this very note of finality. I mean when 
you teach your class you ought to settle things with that 
class. When you go through the question of keeping 
the Sabbath the boys and girls ought to have some great 
underlying principles which will govern their lives. 

Let us, when we go back to our homes, make some 
new resolutions in regard to teacher-training, and let 
us make this foremost—that we'll study Jesus Christ! 
Make this’ resolution—that we will go back with that 
open Bible, and that we will learn His way. That we 
will learn how to tell the story as He told it, and that 
we will drive into mind and heart and conscience the 
truth—make application of it in the life of our pupils, 
most thoroughly, heartily, originally, winsomely and most 
mightily and positively in all your teachings. 


Introduction of Dr. McElfresh. 
By W. C. PEARCE. 


Mr. President and Friends: This is not the time to 
make an address, Permit me, however, to say that many 
years ago I surrendered my life to the service of my Mas- 
ter, and just as faithfully as I could possibly do it I have 
kept that covenant. Five years ago, at the call of your 
committee, I was asked to take up the Teacher-train- 
ing work, and for the past five years I have tried to. 
serve you faithfully in that capacity. About eighteen 
months ago the committee asked me to take the Adult 
Department, which was coming so prominently into no- 
tice, with the promise that I should be relieved from the 
Teacher-training burden. They have tried to keep that 
promise, and how faithfully and prayerfully that promise 
has been kept can only be estimated by the length of time 
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it has taken them to find the man, For eighteen months 
they have been hunting for a man to take the Teacher- 
training work, and in the providence of God this very 
day the man has been found. I believe he has been called 
of God to this ministry, and the committee has very kind- 
ly given me the gracious privilege to be the human in- 
strument that should introduce to you my friend and 
brother and colaborer, who has given his heart to the 
service of Christ and the Sunday-school cause, as your 
Teacher-training Superintendent for the coming trien- 
nium. It gives me great pleasure to do so, and I crave 
for him, what I know he will have, the love and codpera- 
tion of the greatest and choicest and best company of 
people on earth. Will the Rev. Franklin McElfresh 
please come to the platform. 


RESPONSE BY Dr. MCELFRESH. 


Mr. President and Friends: Every great movement of 
our Anglo-Saxon race has been connected with the study 
wemof the Bible. When Wryclif 
‘claimed the privilege for every 
/Englishman to read the Word of 
‘God in his own tongue, it was the 
new birth of England. The new 
movement in Protestantism today 
is the right of the layman to the 
intellectual and spiritual power of 
teaching the Word of God to this 
new generation in America. With 
the help of this the greatest body 
of Sunday-school workers ever as- 
sembled, under His Leadership 
Who is the Word made flesh, I 
‘hope in these three years to do 

some real work in making deeper 
and stronger the study of the Bible. I thank you from 
my heart for this call to service. 


Dr. McElfresh. 
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Report of Home Department. 


W. A. Duncan, PH.D., CoarrMan INTERNATIONAL 
HoME astngnetier COMMITTEE. 
GROWTH. 


As chairman of the International Home Department 
Committee, I made the first triennial Home Department 
report in June, 1896, at Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York City, 
at the New York State Sunday- 
School Convention, and at Bos- 
ton, at the International Sunday- 
School Convention, the same 
month, and reported as follows: 
3,261 departments, 130,232 mem- 
bers. 

The second triennial. report 
was made at Atlanta, April, 
1899, at the International Sun- 

day-School Convention, and re- 
Dr. Duncan. ported as follows: 4,497 depart- 
ments, 182,528 members. 
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The third triennial report was made in June, 1902, at 
Denver, at the International Sunday-School Convention, 
and reported as follows: 8,219 departments, 292,107 
members. 

The fourth triennial report was made in June, 1905, 
at Toronto, Ontario, at the International Sunday-School 
Convention, and reported as follows: 10,600 depeatoateats, 
403,905 merabers. 

The fifth triennial report was made at onieete” June 
22, 1908, at the International Sunday-School Convention, 
and reported as follows: 15,650 departments, 551,538 
members. 4 

This shows an increase, during the last triennium, of 
about sixty per cent in Home Departments and forty per 
cent in members. During the twelve years since the 
chairman made his first International report at Boston, 
in 1896, there has been an increase of about five hundred 
per cent in both departments and in membership. 

There were no Home Department Quarterlies pub- 
lished at the date of the Boston convention, June, 1896. 

It was reported at the Atlanta convention, three years 
later, that there was at that time a total issue of 280,000 
Home Department Quarterlies. This is now increased to 
545,245 Quarterlies per quarter, or 2,180,980 annually. 
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Institutional work in sanitariums, hospitals, homes 
for the aged, reformatories, prisons, county houses and 
similar institutions, is carried on very successfully in an 
attractive and helpful way in many of the states, espe- 
cially in New York, Vermont, Oklahoma and Missouri, 
and should be copied in every state, county, and city in 
the United States. 

New York and Vermont are especially remarkable for 
their Home Department city, town and county unions 
along interdenominational lines. New York has about 
one-half of its large cities organized; some of them like 
Gloversville, Johnstown, Elmira, Ithaca, and Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. (which was organized in 1881), are doing 
remarkable house to house visitation, benevolent and 
missionary work, three hundred and sixty-five days in 
the year. 


PURPOSE AND SUMMARY. 


The aim or purpose of the Home Department is a 
missionary one, and strives to fulfill the great commis- 
sion. It offers the open Bible through the hand of the 
living visitor, to every home, man, woman and child, not 
already connected with some other department of the 
Sunday-school. It aims to take the gospel to every one 
in the parish. 

In twenty-seven years it has had more than a million 
department members and visitors. Fifty thousand of 
these are now serving as visitors, and it has, at the 
present time 551,538 members with 15,650 departments. 
It is estimated that 500,000 have probably either united 
with the main school or “crossed the river.” A portion 
have drifted away entirely. 

Our visitors make two million calls every year, and 
distribute quarterly, 545,245 quarterlies denominationally 
and interdenominationally, or 2,180,980 annually, in the 


-homes of Home Department members. 


_ The Home Departments are today contributing to mis- 
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sions or benevolent work, at least $100,000 annually, and 
have, within twenty-seven years, probably distributed 
more than one million dollars in missions and local 
church work, beside paying all their own running 
expenses. . 

It is estimated that there have been more than 50,000 
conversions, reconversions, and additions to churches 
and Sunday-schools since 1881. 

In making this report, the Chairman of the litem 
tional Home Department Committee takes the liberty of 
stating that during 1881-1908,—the twenty-seven years 
of his services in connection with this work,—he has 
never received compensation of any kind or character 
for his services, traveling or secretarial expenses, from 
the International Sunday-School Association. .He has 
given his time and resources freely, as called upon from 
time to time. 

I have traveled during the triennium just closed, in the 
interest of this work, more than seventy-five thousand 
miles in nearly every state east of the Rocky mountains, 
and in Europe, and made more than five hundred 
addresses in conventions, churches, and conferences, and 
answered many thousands of inquiries and letters, by 
written and printed information. 


Some New Methods in Home Department Work 
Worth Stopping to Consider. 


C.D, Metcs, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Tue object of the Home Department is to aid the 
pastor by securing a wider and more systematic ast of 
God’s Holy Word in the homes of his people. ~ f 

Every pastor should know that the Home Diyiricheict 
opens up the quickest, shortest, surest, largest way ever 
yet devised for his help, and in a way that will put more 
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money into the church treasury than it will take out of it. 

The greatest difficulty in this work is the difficulty of 
finding, in many churches, even one capable man or 
woman who will undertake the work. Thousands of 
earnest pastors and superintendents have faced this dif- 
ficulty and been defeated by it. I seem to hear this still 
ringing in my ears, “Yes, Mr. Meigs, we used to have a 
Home Department, a good one, fifty members, but the 
lady who had it in charge moved away and we never 
could get any one else to take it up and carry it on.” 

Instead of proposing “a new plan for organizing a 
Home Department,’ how would it do to suggest a plan 
for working it without organization? 

“In this way we might at least interest and please people 

who are so fond of saying, “We are organized to death 
already!” Suppose we tell them how every Sunday- 
school can have the department without having to invest 
in one additional cog wheel. 

Why not use the present force of teachers and scholars? 
You will have no trouble to get them, for you have them 
already! 

Some of the organized adult Bible classes have a Home 
Department annex. When they find men or women who 
cannot attend the class at the hour of its meeting they 
say, “Very well; join our class Home Department and 
_ you can be a member of the class without having to attend 
its sessions. You can attend the social and business meet- 
ings the same as the rest of us.’ 

“Oh!” says the: prospective member, “if that is the 
case, it’s easy! I will gladly join.” 

He does join, and probably gets to the class much 
oftener than he thought he could. 

Why not apply this to every class in the Sa 
school? 

If you cannot get Home Department “Visitors,” why 
not make the Sunday-school scholars “visitors” in their 
own homes? Why not let them carry home to their 
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parents a leaflet, explaining the work and urging them to 
join it and become Home Department members of the 
class to which their own child belongs? 

This plan might do much towards securing the sadly 
needed and much desired “Parental Codperation,’ for it 
would bring parent, child and teacher into closer touch. 

This new way for starting new Home Departments in 
difficult fields is respectfully offered. It is certainly worth 
a trial, for even a small Home Department which has as 
its members the mothers, and at least some of the fathers, 
is composed of the very best possible material, and that 
which counts for most with the children of the church. 


INCREASING PRESENT MEMBERSHIP. 


There is another place where Home Department work 
needs attention, and where the enrollment can easily be 
doubled. I refer to the departments already existing 
which are not being worked to their full capacity. 

Too many departments are satisfied when one-third or 
one-half the church membership has been enrolled. How 
can you claim to be even “holding your own” when you 
have not yet secured half of your own? Why not get 
them all? : 

If it be true, as it often is, that “it is easier to do a big 
thing than a little thing,” it may be true that it is easier 
to get ALL the members of the church to join the Sun- 
day-school by the unanimous concerted action and help 
of everybody, than to get a third or a half of them by the 
best efforts of only a handful of workers. 

Surely any church would be doing a great thing for 
itself to get its entire membership enrolled in the Bible- 
school, though it would be but an easy thing for each in- 
dividual member to do, since all requirements of member- 
ship in the school can now be fully met in the non-attend- 
ance depariment, sitting in a comfortable rocking chair 
at one’s own hearthstone and studying the lesson. 
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All this is self-help—and it counts for much. Indeed, 
all this is so important and so valuable that he is a wise 
pastor who, when he has tried and tried in vain to find 
some capable person to start the Home Department, de- 
cides to start it himself. 

The writer is sure there are delightful surprises in 
store for the pastors who, when others have failed, will 
decide to have a Home Department, if they have to work 
it themselves! 


The Literature of the Home Department. 
M. C. Hazarp, Px. D., Boston, Mass. 


By the literature of the Home Department is meant 
those publications which are used in establishing and car- 
rying on Home Departments. 

I catalogue the printed aids for beginning and sustain- 
ing a Home Department as follows: 

1. An explanatory circular, which tells how a depart- 
ment should be organized and carried on. 

2. Another explanatory leaflet to send to or leave with 
one who is considering joining a Home Department but 
has not quite made up his mind to do so. This shows 
what would be required of him, and what he will gain 
by thus connecting himself with the Sunday-school in 
Bible study. 

3. A pledge card to be signed by the new member 
wherein he promises to study the current Sunday-school 
lesson for at least a half hour each week. 

4. A Report Card. This is absolutely essential. Each 
week the Home Department member should make report 
of his having studied the lesson in accordance with his 
promise. This is the proof of his keeping up a vital con- 
nection with the Sunday-school. When this fails the 
visitor should immediately call to see what is the mat- 
ter. Upon this report card the member should designate 
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the amount of his offering, which he has placed in the 
envelope furnished him. 

In many cases the collection envelope and the report 
card are combined, and this will do very well except 
where there are a number in one family. In that case a 
common collection envelope with separate report cards 
for each one are necessary inasmuch as the envelope does 
not furnish space enough for all to make their reports. 

While it should be explained to the Home Department 
member that he can give just as much or as little as he 
may choose, or nothing at all if he does not feel able or 
willing, yet some effort should be made by the home 
class visitor to induce him to make as generous an offer- 
ing as possible. He should be made thoroughly acquainted 
with the causes to which the school is contributing, and 
his interest in them be enlisted by understanding their 
work and the financial embarrassments under which they 
are laboring. An interest in these causes will mean a 
greater interest in the school itself. 

5. In some Home Departments ‘ie ae use is 
made of a tastefully printed Membership Certificate. 
Some persons would greatly prize this documentary BF Og 
of their connection with the Sunday- school. 

6. A very effective agency in Home Department oes 
is the Messenger Service. It relieves the visitors of the 
necessity of delivering bodks and other matter. Both 
boys and girls are enlisted in this service, and they de- 
light in it. To each one is given a neat certificate that he 
has been appointed a Home Department messenger. It 
is not a bad idea to furnish the messenger with a uniform 
cap to be worn only when he is on service, or to give 
him a pin or a badge. 

7. The visitor should be furnished with a Ouarterly 
Report Card upon which she can make a report at the 
end of the quarter, giving the names and addresses of her 
class, with the number of lessons studied and the offer- 
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ings given by each, and showing the loss or gain in num- 
bers, etc. 

8. Lastly, the Home Department superintendent 
should have a record book containing a plat of the field 
covered by the Home Department, divided into districts 
corresponding to the number of the home classes. One 
section should contain the names of the visitors with a 
description of the territory to which each is assigned. 
Another should be devoted to the membership of the sev- 
eral home classes, with the name and address of each 
member, date of joining, and blank for date of death or 
discontinuance. A third portion should be given to the 
quarterly reports from the visitors, and a fourth to the 
quarterly reports of the whole Home Department to the 
main school. 

Some helpful books have been published concerning 
the Home Department. If I name my own first it is 
because it was first in time. It is a small book of 192 
pages called “Home Classes and the Home Department 
of the Sunday-school, Its History, Purpose and Plan, 
Organization, Methods, Requisite and Difficulties.” The 
title perfectly explains the character of the book, and so 
I need say no more about it. The price of this book is 50 
cents in board and 25 cents in paper covers. 

A capital book to interest people in the Home Depart- 
ment is‘a story by Faye Huntington called “The Boynton 
Neighborhood.” It tells how a Home Department was 
started in that neglected neighborhood and what it ac- 
complished, in spite of apparently insurmountable diffi- 
culties. The book should be in every Sunday-school 
library, or rather in a Home Department library, where 
it can be had by a visitor when needed. This also is pub- 
lished by the Congregational House, and can be had for 
50 cents. 

C. D. Meigs has a “Rainbow Series” of booklets. Three 

of these'are devoted to the Home Department. The first 
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is “The Home Department Blue Book.” In this he tells 
how to organize a Home Department and how to carry it 
on. Then he got into a brown study over what new in- 
centives he could put forth, and the result was “The 
Brown Book,” in which he shows how any Sunday-school 
may have a Home Department even though not a man or 
woman can be persuaded to attempt the work of estab- 
lishing one.. His next booklet is red, and outlines a plan 
for a six months’ campaign with a jubilation at the end 
of it if successful. These booklets can be ordered of 
your own publishing house or of Mr. Meigs at Indian- 
apolis. 

Let me also commend to your attention an admirable 
book published by The Sunday-school Times on “The 
Home Department of Today,” by Flora B. Stebbins. It 
gives full information concerning the Home Department 
and is very suggestive in practical expedients. This book 
will hearten them by its feasible methods and will inspire 
them by the way the work is set forth. . Price, 25 cents. 

The last one that I will mention is by Frank L. Brown, 
of the Bushwick Avenue Methodist Episcopal Sunday- 
school, of Brooklyn, New York, entitled “The Sunday- 
school and the Home,” published also by The Sunday- 
school Times Company, at the same price. It gives the 
methods which have been employed in that school with 
great success. It is particularly full and valuable in its 
forms, blanks and letters, by which its Home Department 
work is carried on and a vital connection kept up with 
its Home Department members. It contains letters of 
welcome to a new member, of invitation to visit the . 
school; birthday, rally day, Thanksgiving, Easter greet- 
ing letters and letters for special occasions. 

If you should get all the books and booklets I have 
mentioned, they would cost less than $2. Is it too much 
to expend to order. them all? Each one contains some- 
thing of so much value that you cannot afford to miss 
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it. At the same time let me say that you should not 
depend upon any one or all of them. The expedients in 
one place may not be practical in another. Get all the 
suggestions you can from them, and then work your 
Home Department in your own way. The more thought 
and invention you put into it, the more: successful you 
will be. 


Methods of Spiritualizing the Work of the Home 
Department. 


Mrs. J. R. Simmons, New York State HoMe Depart- 
MENT SUPERINTENDENT. 


MAKE no move till after earnest prayer for the guid- 
ance of the Master. Choose no visitor by mere earthly 
wisdom. In our religious efforts we are too often like the 
disciples of old, who said, ‘““We have not so much as 
heard whether there be any Holy Ghost.” We plunge 
into the midst of things as though the work was ours. 
Whose work is this—the work of Calvary Church or the 
work of Christ’s Church? If it is His work, then surely 
He should be asked to guide in the selection of workers. 

Choose. a spiritual man or woman especially to visit the 
unconverted members. The desirable qualifications of a 
Home Department visitor are spiritually a winning per- 
sonality and executive ability. In ordinary business life 
this order would be reversed, and executive ability would 
be considered essential, a winning personality desirable, 
and spirituality would not be likely to be considered as 
of any consequence. But in doing Christian work per- 
haps I may say especially is this true of Home Depart- 
ment work, spirituality is first and fundamental because, 
spirit only responds to spirit. The poet paints a wonders 
ful word picture, but it does not appeal to your eye b : 
cause the eye only responds to colors. If you have: e- 
the artistic sense, God himself never painted a suns¢’ not 

¢ that 
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would appeal to you. “Spiritual things are spiritually 
discerned,” and spiritual life is aroused or quickened in 
others only through those workers whose own heart life 
knows what is meant by “the secret of His presence.” 

Having chosen your workers, win them to take up this 
line of service by showing them what great opportunities 
of the truest usefulness it offers. Many a man regrets 
that during long years of Christian life no soul has ever 
been won to Christ as a result of his work, and if caused 
to grasp the idea of the real spiritual side of this work he 
will not refuse to engage in it. It means much more 
than merely the personal delivery of the quarterly, though 
that is essential. , 

Hold a meeting of the chosen workers for the specific 
purpose of prayer and consecration to the work, Plan 
more carefully for this service than for any other in 
order that real spiritual uplift may be attained by all. 
If they are to give help to others they must have some- 
thing to give. The thirsty traveler looks in vain into the 
depths of a dry well. In this meeting prayer should be 
offered, not for missions or temperance, but that these 
chosen workers may have a vision of the great possibili- 
ties of the Home Department work. 

To the individual worker I may say, first, spiritualize 
your own soul. Be a storage battery of spiritual power. 
Get into connection with the Holy Spirit that He may 
charge you with power which you may impart to those 
whom you visit. “And they were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost and began to speak with other tongues, as the 
Spirit gave them utterance.” Then spiritualize ‘your 
work by prayer, by looking over the lessons for the whole 
quarter in advance, by gathering poems or helpful prose 
selections on the various lessons and placing a clipping in 
the quarterly at any page where it may impress the 
thought of the lesson or bring a bit of good cheer. When 
making a round of visits, concentrate your thoughts upon 
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the inmates of the house you enter and while there give 
yourself unreservedly to those people making the most of 
this one precious opportunity. Study the family, con- 
sider their environment and adapt yourself to them; 
then, on leaving that house, erase from your mind the 
scenes witnessed and the interests aroused there, and fix 
your thoughts upon the home you are about to enter, 
praying the Master to go with you and to use you to 
make some life brighter, happier and holier. Watch for 
indications of dawning interest in religious things. 

A visitor had in her class a woman who said she had 
waited fourteen long years for some one to speak to her 
about beginning the Christian life. A human interest 
in all that concerns the welfare of the body is not 
enough ; the soul cries out for a friend to point the way 
to God and Heaven. Fail not the one who turns toward 
you for such help, but remember that you must fail him 
unless your own soul is charged with spiritual power, 
for the uncharged soul is as powerless as the uncharged 
storage battery. 


Home Department Canvass of Township or County. 


Epwarp M. FuLiLer, GENERAL SECRETARY VERMONT 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


I am to tell how we in Vermont carry on our Home 
Department work, and what place the house-to-house 
canvass has in this work. 

I must explain, first, that while we are conducting 
house-to-house canvass on the county scale, we carry on 
the same work in villages and townships wherever we 
can; second, that our canvass is in some senses quite dif- 
ferent from the house-to-house visitation with which 
most of you are familiar; third, that our object is not 
primarily to build up the Home Department; but we use 
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the Home Department to prevent losing anyone.from the 
Sunday-school; fourth, that we do most of our Home 
Department work interdenominationally, and much of it 
has been done without the preliminary canvass. But we 
bring into use our Home Department plan to conserve 
the results of our canvass. 

We will now set out upon our canvass of a county. A 
date has been fixed by the county executive committee ; 
a series. of township meetings have been planned. In 
each township a conference is held in the afternoon. We 
consider such questions as “Sunday-School Attendance,” 
“The Responsibility of the Sunday-School for the People 
Outside,” “Methods of Reaching and Winning Out- 
siders,” “The Place and Possibilities of the Home De- 
partment,” and kindred subjects. 

We explain our, method, which invariably appeals to 
even conservative people. In the evening a more popular 
meeting is held, and from the company thus gathered 
frequently. come some of our best canvassers, many of 
whom become. excellent Home Department visitors. 

At these meetings the dates are fixed for the canvass 
of the respective towns. In many of these the force of 
workers make it unnecessary for us to return to direct 
the canvass. Frequently the Home Department superin- 
tendent of the county does all that is necessary. In other 
towns we go on the date fixed, meeting all who are to 
take any part in the canvass on the evening before can- 
vass is made, and giving them final instructions. 

A superintendent is appointed who directs the work, to 
whom reports are sent, and who makes the final report. 
The canvassers are sent out two by two, no two from the 
same church. Each is supplied with cards and with in- 
structions; he also has a supply of Home Department 
enrollment cards. The canvass card contains the usual 
blanks, and provision is made on the card to show 
whether they will join the Home Department. If so’ their 
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signature is at once secured on the Home Department 
enrollment card. Another column provides for entering 
the kind of Sunday-school literature to be given to those 
who express a willingness to join the Home Department. 

When the canvasser has completed he sends the cards 
to the superintendent, who makes up a report on a sheet 
provided by the state association, which gives the facts. 
A copy of this report is given to each pastor in the town, 
to the county Home Department superintendent and to 
our state office. The disposition of the canvass cards 
among the pastors is made in the usual way. 

‘The canvass completed, to conserve the results claims 
our attention; and here our interdenominational Home 
Department does its work. We make our township asso- 
ciation responsible for this work. The officers of the as- 
sociation are president, vice-president, secretary-treasurer 
and Home Department superintendent. These officers, 
together with the superintendents of the various schools 
in the town (and the pastors as advisory), constitute the 
executive committee; thus each school is represented in 
the management of the association. 

To the superintendent of the Home Department is 
committed the oversight of all the Home Department and 
house-to-house visitation work in the town. This super- 
intendent having a full report of the canvass, secures 
Home Department visitors from each Sunday-school or 
church. These are assigned singly to districts. If there 
has ‘been no Home Department work before, these dis- 
tricts grow out of those followed in the canvass. The 
visitors are assigned without regard to denominational 
relations. Each visitor is given the names of the families 
and individuals in his district, who in the canvass showed 
any interest in the Home Department or promised to 
join; and also of all families and individuals who are yet 
outside the Sunday-school or Home Department. They 
are supplied with the quarterlies used in all the Sunday- 
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schools of the town, so that each Home Department 
member may be provided with the same literature he 
would have if he attended the Sunday-sehool of his 
choice. It is explained that the Home Department work 
is done interdenominationally, while the Home Depart- 
ment relation is denominational, and that the member will 
be reported to and considered as a Home Department 
member of the Sunday-school for which he has expressed 
a preference. 

The visitors’ report is always made to the township 
superintendent, who each quarter sends to each Sunday- 
school superintendent in the town a report showing the 
Home Department situation as a whole, and the condi- 
tion of that portion which is a part of the respective Sun- 
day-school. Each visitor keeps in touch with the condi- 
tions in his district, and reports to the Home Depart- 
ment superintendent any changes in the population, the 
superintendent immediately reporting the same to the 
pastors and superintendents whose schools are affected 
by these changes. ; 

The special advantages of this interdenominational 
Home Department work may be summarized as follows: 

Ist. It unites the energies of the Christians in the com- 
munity on one line of effort. Concentration gives strength, 

2d. It conserves the forces of the church rather than 
dissipates them. 

3d. It broadens the horizon of the workers, enabling 
them to apprehend the boundaries of Christ’s kingdom 
in their community, rather than to be satisfied with know- 
ing the limitations of their own particular denomination 
in that community. 

And just as those who are most thoroughly engaged 
in our international work are most loyal to their denomi- 
nations, so in this interdenominational Home Depart- 
ment work we are developing stronger love for denomi- 
national life, while making broader-minded Christian 
workers. 
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RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT LOUISVILLE. 


We would express our cordial approval of the world- 
wide and invaluable International Bible Reading Asso- 
ciation, and of that recent movement “The Pocket Testa- 
ment League,” whose object is to encourage the carry- 
ing of pocket Testaments for daily reading and use in 
Christian work. And we would at the same time exhort 
those who join with either of these Bible reading and 
Bible using organizations, and al! others who study 
God’s word, not to be satisfied with simply reading the 
Scriptures, but to commit to memory for effective use 
in life and work, texts and passages of special power. 
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The Story of the International Bible Reading 
Association. 


Mr. Cuas. WATERS, LoNDoN, ENGLAND, FOUNDER AND 
HONORARY SECRETARY. 

I FEEL rather ashamed of myself to interfere with your 
program for the meeting of this evening. I must confess, 
however, that I should have felt 
very sorry to have traveled that 
four thousand miles without hav- 
ing an opportunity of looking into 
the faces of my comrades who are 
doing such a blessed work in this 
country. I, therefore, very gladly 
occupy the few minutes which have 
been given me to tell the story of 
the International Bible Reading 
Association. 

I am the representative of 1,000,- 
000 daily Bible readers, and I am 
sure that many of them will be glad 

Guadhatieieer to know that my voice has been 
heard in this great convention, and 
I have the joy of knowing that many who are here are 
in that company, and I am glad to see you and to speak 
to you and to ask your sympathy and your active interest 
in the work of this Association, which has for its object 
the opening of the Bible every day. I am to tell in ten 
minutes the story of twenty-seven years’ work,—there- 
fore, I must be very brief. 

Operations commenced in 1882. In that year 11,000 © 
members were enrolled, in the next year 26,000, in the 
next year 50,000, and I am not going through all the 
years, but at the close of last year there was a total 
membership of 950,000 enrolled members in all parts of 
the world. This number represents those who have been 
enrolled by the English and American membership cards, 
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but does not include some 70,000 more who were enrolled 
by the cards issued in over thirty different languages ; 
so that we may very fairly say that our numbers today 
include actually 1,000,000 daily Bible readers, in nearly 
100 countries of the world, and truly we may be 
accounted “International” in the truest sense of the word. 

The objective of our Association is an open Bible in 
every hortie, in every land. In your land there are many 
homes without a Bible. A lady who lived in Chicago 
told me that she had asked four girls to become members 
of our Association, and although they lived in a house 
where every want was supplied they had to confess that 
there was no Bible there, and the I. B. R. A. was the 
means in that case of planting a Bible where there had 
not been one before. In many homes there are Bibles 
which are little read; they are left alone Sunday after 
Sunday and little read. Our object is to get those Bibles 
opened every day, so that the father and the mother and 
the son and the daughter may read them and make them 
the rule of their daily lives. 

This is a great idea and may seem incapable of 
achievement, but we have the great joy of knowing that 
every step we take is something gained; and if we do not 
live to see the day when our work shall be done, yet we 
are thankful to know that day by day our numbers are 
increasing and the work is going on. We have this help, 
we know that behind us there is a great power, and, con- 
sequently, we feel safe in claiming God’s blessing upon 
the work of the International Bible Reading Association. 

We are seeking to realize our purpose not by merely 
printing a list of readings but by definite enrollment of 
members, with a clearly understood obligation to read 
the daily portion. I feel that it is necessary to emphasize 
here that a list without obligation may be used, but 
experience teaches us that in very many cases it is not 
used but neglected.. A member of a great organization 
is more likely to be interested in its membership and to 
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feel the sentiment of union with a million comrades in 
daily Bible study. You have your list, you have a list 
of our readings in most of our quarterlies and in your 
Sunday-school papers, but we ask you to bend your 
interest to the formation of branches in your Sunday- 
schools and churches. We have tried this plan and we 
have found it the most effective way of securing the 
daily readings. . 

Our Association is based upon the International Les- 
son. I have been surprised to learn, since I came to 
Louisville, that there are some who have not under- 
stood this and some who have actually denied it; but 
they surely cannot have read the portions nor studied 
the plan of our organization. Every day’s portion is 
intended to have some relation to the International Les- 
son for the following Sunday, and there have been none 
more emphatic in expressing their approval of these read- 
ings than many of your best Sunday-school workers in 
America. ; 

In planning the Association we determined to attempt 
a little and succeed rather than attempt much and fail. 
We made our readings very brief, requiring only a few 
minutes to read them, so that no one can say, “I have no 
time.” They are not too long for the little child and 
they are not too long for the busy man. All may come 
and join in our daily readings. I heard on Saturday of 
a man who has to rise at four o’clock in the morning, 
and he and his sons are regularly reading our daily por- 
tion at that early hour. What is possible there must 
be easy for the many who are not so pressed for time. 

Many of you, I fear, are unaware that the Interna- 
tional Association has been working this department for 
three years. Had you known it your 16,000 members of 
last year would, I feel sure, have been 160,000 at least. 
The great field of the American Sunday-schools seemed 
to promise a great harvest, but has yet failed to reach the 
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ideal. I invite you to make inquiries of your state secre- 
taries or of your general secretary. 

The annual membership subscription, the small sum of 
five cents, is, I believe, considered by you to be very 
small. In return you receive a certificate of membership 
with short hints on each day’s reading and quarterly cir- 
cular letters. Of course, our object is to get the Bible 
read, but many have expressed their appreciation of 
these little helps which seek to indicate the point of read- 
ing or to point a lesson to the reader. 

What are the results? They have been many and 
varied. Ministers have been brought into touch with 
the members of their congregations, and, hence, they 
have known what has been the course of their reading 
during the week. The teachers and scholars have been 
better able to understand the lesson because of the Bible 
light that has been thrown upon it. Persons in lonely 
places, sailors on the ocean, missionaries in far away 
lands, have been brought into daily association with those 
whom they haye left at home, their loved ones. For the 
busy man there has been a systematic plan of reading 
with a line of thought for each day. Best of all, thou- 
sands who began with formal reading have been 
rewarded by finding a Saviour who has met and satisfied 
the soul’s need. 

On Saturday last I went with an excursion to Mam- 
moth Cave, and there listened to that beautiful echo on 
the river in the cave, which reverberated through the 
cave and died away into those beautiful sounds. Could 
a telephone be brought to the lips of our great army of 
Bible readers there would go out tonight, not dying away 
but growing in force, the expression, “Thank God for 
the International Bible Reading Association.” 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT LOUISVILLE. 


That this Convention commends to its auxiliary asso- 
ciations, to lesson-help editors and writers, and to indi- 
vidual Sunday-schools, in accordance with their several 
opportunities, the propagation of missionary education 
in the Sunday-schools by the organization of missionary 
departments, by including the theme of missions in con- 
ventions and summer schools, by missionary comment 
and illustrative incidents and pictures with lessons clear- 
ly missionary in content, and by a definite missionary 
plan of prayer for and instruction in missions in the 
individual school, not forgetting the encouraging of 
Sunday-school pupils in the consideration of the claims 
of the mission field on the life of a child of God. 

We rejoice that in the providence of God, and by the 
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power of His might, the long-time menace and bitter 
curse of the American people, the life-wrecking, youth- 
destroying saloon, is disappearing from the land, over 
which its blighting influence has so long prevailed. We 
rejoice that the millions in the Sunday-school host here 
represented, have had so vital a share in abolishing the 
accursed traffic, by the faithful education of the domi- 
nant generation in Christian principles, and in economic 
fact, seen in the light of these principles. We desire to 
urge upon Sunday-schools everywhere a consciousness 
of the strategic position that the Sunday-school holds in 
this campaign, and to commend to all such schools, the 
most careful and thorough teaching of the Quarterly 
Temperance Lessons, and codperation with other agen- 
cies in establishing habits of total abstinence, and the 
complete abolishing of the liquor traffic. 

We would earnestly call the attention of the teachers 
in our Sunday-schools to a need for due warnings in 
their teaching against impurity of life, both in the in- 
dividual and in social relations, and we exhort them so 
to present the truth of God’s Word upon this subject, 
that their pupils may be led to admire and practice 
“Whatsoever things are pure.” 


Creating a Missionary Atmosphere in the Sunday- 
School. 


DEMONSTRATION AT MISSIONARY CONFERENCE, LouIs- 
VILLE, Ky., In ConNNECTION WiTH INTERNATIONAL 
SunpAy-ScHoot ASSOCIATION CONVENTION. 


We began by considering the audience as a Sunday- 
school and called for the favorite hymn from the scholars. 
One was suggested. We did not actually sing it because 
we did not have time. 

_ That being done, we called for certain verses of Scrip- 
ture from the audience which showed Christ’s attitude 
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towards the missionary question. We did this instead of 
reading a scripture lesson, inasmuch as it was the day 
following Review Sunday and the lessons for the past six 
months having been in the Gospel of John, it seemed fit- 
ting to emphasize Christ’s teaching on this question. 

We then had a map drill, asking some such questions 
as the following: How much of the world does the map 
show? Does God love all the people who live in the 
world? Do they all know about Him? Will some scholar 
point out a land where Christianity is not now fully 
known? Africa was referred to. Remarks were then 
made about the land of Africa, and it was said that on 
another Sunday we would visit some other non-Christian 
land and learn about conditions there. 

Three persons previously interviewed then came for- 
ward from the audience and standing together gave in 
about a minute apiece three word-pictures of scenes in 
Korea, as per enclosed leaflet. The first told how a mis- 
sionary in the streets of Pyeng Yang, Korea, was on his 
first visit stoned by the crowd of natives. The second 
picture told about the rescue of a young Christian Korean 
girl by a missionary and her training for Christ’s service. 
The third picture showed the scene in the Central Pres- 
byterian Church, Pyeng Yang, last January, when the 
young man, who had thrown the rocks at the missionary 
fifteen years ago, was with his wife, the young lady above 
referred to, set apart by the Christian Koreans as their 
first foreign missionary to go to the Island of Quelpart, 
south of Korea. 

The question was then asked as to present day con- 
ditions in Venezuela. Who had read anything in the 
papers as to what was going on there? This brought 
out the fact that the plague was now raging there. The 
statement was then made that a rcent letter had been re- 
ceived from a missionary there, Mr. Pond, who with his 
wife is laboring in Caracas. In his letter, after telling 
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of the conditions and of the many deaths from the plague, 
he said, “We have no idea of fleeing from our little 
flock.”” Mr. Moore of Boston was then asked to pray - 
specifically for Mr. and Mrs. Pond, that their lives might 
be spared and that their testimony for Christ in this time 
of peril might be the means of winning many to 
Christianity. 

We then had a letter from a missionary, Dr. Cunning- 
ham, from the West Shantung Mission, Yihsien, China. 
He was referred to as the school missionary who had 
just gone out a year ago. The school was asked if they 
knew of any young physician who had in his first year 
after graduation treated as many as 11,000 patients. 
Then it was stated that Dr. Cunningham had had as 
many. Just a few brief items were read from the letter. 

Mr. Moore of Boston told the school in a few brief 
words about one of the new books in the library. He 
related an incident of how Soo Thah, in his effort to cross 
a river in Burma on a raft, had great difficulty. He was 
caught in the current and drifted nearer and nearer a 
waterfall just ahead. At the critical moment, the raft 
upset and went over the falls. Mr. Moore then told us 
that if we wanted to know what happened to the boy, we 
should read the book. This was an illustration of how 
to get missionary books read; simply to tell a brief inci- 
dent to whet the appetite. 

Then followed general questions ae the floor for 
five minutes. Of course not all of the things outlined 
should be done on any one Sunday, but only some one of 
them, requiring from three to five minutes. One Sun- 
day it might be a map drill, another Sunday an incident 
from a book, the third Sunday a passage from a mis- 
sionary letter, etc. 


The battle-line formed, the plans laid, and, the cross in 
the lead, we shall win the world to Christ—J. M. Daniel, 
Rolla, Mo. 
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The Relation of the Sunday School to Mission and 
Missionary Work. 


Rey. J. L. Peacock, WEsTERLY, R. I. 


Ir there is any one feature of the work of the church 
that stands out more prominently than another during the 
x past century, it is the church’s 

missionary activity. 

It was not until the beginning 
of the nineteenth century that the 
church began seriously to take 
up the work of spreading the 
gospel throughout the whole 
world. Having become once 
aroused to the obligation of giv- 
ing the gospel to the heathen, the 
church has steadily sought to 
honor her Lord by executing the 
great commission. 

To maintain interest and con- 
serve energy in carrying out the 
command, missionary societies were formed, and these 
have found their way into nearly every church; so that 
today a church without some sort of organization espe- 
cially delegated to study and work for missions is not a 
church that is considered “in good and regular standing.” 

But the shame of the church has been that it was left 
for the women to do this important work. Many a man 
is obliged to confess that all the missionary knowledge 
and zeal which he possesses is to be found in his wife’s 
name. Yet all this is soon to be changed. The church is 
making rapid progress in enlisting men and boys in the 
work of propagating the gospel among the heathen. The 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement, recently inaugurated, is 
sure to win its way into every church, and will mean 
much for the future of Christian missions. The Young 
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People’s Missionary Movement is also destined to meet 
with favor in every church, and to become a mighty 
factor in promoting the cause of missions. 

But the greatest agency for the promotion of mission- 
ary knowledge and zeal is that which already exists in 
every church—the Sunday-school. Here is an agency 
which has in it the most abundant possibilities, but which 
until very recent years has not been utilized. The church 
is waking up to the fact that if she would be strong in 
missionary spirit, the foundation must be laid in the 
Sunday-school. 

The thought-life and the heart-life of the church 
twenty years hence are being moulded now in the Sun- 
day-school; therefore, to have a strong missionary 
church in the future, we need to begin with the training 
of those whom we have now in the Sunday-school. 

When we fully understand what the purpose of the 
Sunday-school is, we shall willingly admit that the church 
is not doing her full duty to the pupils in the Sunday- 
school when she neglects to teach missions in a very 
definite and systematic way. 

The very fundamental element of the gospel is mis- 
sionary, and unless we arouse in the boys and girls the 
missionary spirit we have not given them a full gospel. 

In the Sunday-school we teach the Bible, which is 
essentially a missionary book. The message which you 
are supposed to be giving those who sit in your Bible- 
school is a world-wide message of salvation as revealed 
in that missionary book, and if you have caught this 
purpose in your teaching, you will make every lesson a 
missionary lesson that the Bible may be known above 
everything else as a missionary book. 

There is not a Sunday-school in the land, I presume, 
but what has as a part of its opening or closing exercises 
the repeating of the Lord’s prayer. In that prayer there 
are many excellent petitions, but the one which is most 
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preéminently in harmony with the spirit of Christianity 
is the petition, “Thy kingdom come.” The question 
should be asked very frequently by each teacher and 
superintendent of the Sunday-school, “Are we doing our 
part in helping to answer the prayer we so often make, 
‘Thy kingdom come?’ ” 

So long as there is lack of missionary instruction just 
so long will you have indifference if not prejudice on the 
part.of the church towards missions. 

The atmosphere of the Sunday-school is such as to 
make it the logical place to train the children along mis- 
sionary lines. It is the training school of the church in 
all lines of religious activity. Duty to ourselves, to our 
neighbors, to our home city, to our state, to our country 
and to the world are here taught. To fall short of teach- 
ing any one of these duties is to fail in giving to the 
pupils a full religious instruction. 

Nothing is more interesting, and certainly nating 
more telling, in illustrating the power of the gospel than 
examples of what the gospel has done and is doing to 
transform degraded heathen lives, and to make them like 
unto the Son of God. Every pupil in our Sunday-schools 
should be taught how great is the power of the gospel 
to convert the hardest sinner and idolater. <A religious 
education is not complete without a comprehensive 
knowledge of world-wide missions. 

Since it is true that 80 per cent of our church members 
pass through the Sunday-school, how very important it 
is that those members shall have received a missionary 
training in the Sunday-school. 

You say that your superintendent is not interested in 
missions. Get him interested. I got mine on fire by 
giving him the honored position of teaching the Young 
People’s Mission Study Class. I told him that his words 
would be more effective than mine, and he believed me. 

But you argue that your pastor is not interested in 
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missions ; that he is one who believes that the more 
money that is given by the church and Sunday-school to 
missions means less for him. What will you do in that 
case? It is almost inconceivable that a pastor in these 
days should be indifferent to the cause of missions. But 
while it is true that the pastor may have enough influence 
to chill any missionary enthusiasm that any member or 
officer of the school may have, it is not always true that 
he can kill it. More often is it true that he catches the 
missionary spirit, and becomes an earnest advocate of 
missions. 

Have you ever stopped to consider what it would mean 
to the cause of missions if every person enrolled in our 
International Sunday-School Association were interested 
in missions to the extent of giving one cent a week? 
According to the figures given by Secretary Lawrance in 
his Triennial Report, we have 15,110,172 persons enrolled 
in our schools. One cent a week from these would mean 
a grand total of $7,857,289.44 a year to be used by the 
various denominational missionary boards; a sum, by 
the way, that exceeds the amount spent by all the 
Protestant churches in the United States for missions. 
Even if only one cent a month were given, there would 
be $1,813,220.64, and that would be one-quarter of the 
amount spent by all the Protestant churches in the 
United States. 

The intellectual training derived from a study of mis- 
sions should prove an added incentive for parents and 
teachers to have the subject presented. I know of no 
broader mental culture than that which comes from a 
study of missions. Involving as it does the knowledge 
of geography, history, literature, language, customs, in- 
stitutions, government and religion, its mental culture is 
in no sense insignificant. Moreover, the study of mis- 
sions has the desired effect of encouraging our young 
people to read the most wholesome literature. 
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Take, for example, the study of missions in Japan. 
Those who have been studying Japanese missions are 
capable of appreciating Japan as a mighty factor in the 
world’s politics, and of understanding the strategic im- 
portance of giving that wide-a-wake nation the gospel at 
once. Anything that relates to Japan immediately in- 
cites interest in the minds of those who have studied 
Japanese missions. 

It may be said that the person who has a full knowl- 
edge of missions possesses a liberal education. But the 
purpose of all this education is not for culture, important 
as that may be. It is for service. 

There is nothing equal to the study of missions for 
keeping alive the evangelistic spirit. The spirit of prayer 
is most easily cultivated when there is concern for the 
heathen, and that spirit of prayer is never confined to the 
foreign field. The Christian who is anxious for the con- 
version of the heathen is very likely to show some 
anxiety for the conversion of those who are his neigh- 
bors at home. 

There is a very vital relation between the es re- 
ligious life and the salvation of the world. With the 
realization of the exceeding value of the human soul 
there comes a deep sense of one’s own responsibility for 
that soul wherever it may be. 

It has occurred to me that there may be some here who 
are anxious to begin some definite work in missionary 
instruction in their Sunday-school, but .do not know just 
how to begin. I suggest that you secure a copy of the 
Sunday-School Times for September 28, 1907. There 
you will find under the heading, ““Arousing the Pupils’ 
Interest in Missions,” some very valuable suggestions as 
to how to begin systematic work. Among the most valua- 
ble things in that article is the list of the best missionary 
books for Sunday-schools. One more hint and I am 
through—write to your state Sunday-school secretary, 
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or if he cannot help you, to your denominational mission 
board, for information on how to begin the work of mis- 
sionary teaching in your own Sunday-school. If you 
have not begun, “do it now.” 


Home Missions and the Sunday-Schools. 
J. F. Love, D. D. 


THE Sunday-school is missionary or it is a mistake, 
an illegitimate organization and offspring of the 
churches. If there is no place for missions in the Sun- 
day-school, there is no place for the Sunday-school in 
the work of the churches, whose chief business is to 
spread the truth and gather the lost. If the Sunday- 
school is not missionary, it has no mission, 

The Sunday-school is the largest, best equipped and 
strongest organization under the control of the churches, 
and must therefore be reasonably expected to accomplish 
more of the business of the churches than any other 
which they operate. 


How THE SuNpAy-ScHooL Promotes MIssIoNs. 


1st. The Sunday-school teaches the Truth, and this 
is fundamental mission work. Somehow the Bible must 
be made accessible to men and its teaching brought home 
to their hearts and lives. The scale of civilization every- 
where is gauged by the degree of accessibility or inac- 
cessibility of Revelation to the people. Civilization is 
dwarfed even among nominal Christian peoples where 
access to the Bible is indirect. And personal character is 
gauged by the same condition. The Truth is the touch- 
stone of character. Teaching the Truth, then, is mis- 
sions in a high and true sense. 

2d. The Sunday-school is a maker of converts to 
Christianity, which is the essential mark of a missionary 
agency. Do you tell me that 87 per cent of all our con- 
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verts are won by the Sunday-school, or at least predis- 
posed and prepared for conversion by this agency? In 
that fact you have the missionary value of the Sunday- 
school in comparison with other missionary organiza- 
tions. 

3d. The Sunday-school is to be the promoter of gen- 
eral missionary benevolence in our churches. It may not 
hearten the pastor who hears me and should not lower 
his ideal nor lesson his zeal to attain it, but the truth may 
as well be told: We shall not have a generation of con- 
tributors in our churches until our Sunday-schools 
train it. If but two cents a week from each pupil in our 
American Sunday-schools would add at once nearly 
$2,000,000 to the missionary receipts of the evangelical 
churches, what will be the sum realized when these boys 
and girls have received their training in Sunday-schools 
and grown to men and women, members of our churches 
and loyal stewards of wealth? 

4th. But we are making more than converts in the 
Sunday-schools and will get more than money from 
them. Here is the missionary plant-bed of the churches. 
From these schools will be drawn our chief supply of 
men and women to reinforce our inadequate and deplet- 
ing missionary lines. Taught to give their hearts and 
their money to Christ, they will give themselves to His 
service. Like Cyrus Hamlin, they will drop their hearts 
with their pennies into the missionary box. The Sunday- 
school has given us already many of the very best mis- 
sionaries, but with the increased attention given to the 
missionary lesson, the missionary library, and instruc- 
tion, it will yet give us an army. 


Tue Fitness or Home Missions IN THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL. 


All: I have said for missions in the Sunday-school 
applies with even additional emphasis as an argument 
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for home missions in the Sunday-schools. The home 
mission library, the home mission lesson and teaching 
must not be neglected if the school is to fulfill its mission 
and its teachers are to enter into their largest oppor- 
tunity for service. We will look at this. 


Ist. Your business as a teacher is to fit your pupils 
for the largest benefit to others. The home field is the 
immediate sphere in which the majority of these pupils 
will spend their lives. If the claims of the homeland are 
not. laid upon them they will grow up indifferent to the 
duties and opportunities which through life will face 
them as no others will. If the sacred and binding claims 
of these near duties are not impressed upon them you 
have lost the largest opportunity which your work as 
teacher affords you. Besides, if the children are not 
taught to respond quickly to the immediate duty, we may 
not expect them to respond to the remote; and if they do 
there will be ground to fear that it is more the appeal of 
romance than of human sin and need. “Beginning at 
Jerusalem” means for you to start to Africa by an 
evangelizing tour through the negro quarter on the 
plantation or in the city, to China by way of the laundry 
shops, to Italy through the Italian tenement district. 
And you are not the man to go to these people abroad if 
their need at your door has not broken your heart and 
made a home missionary of you first. 


2d. The Sunday-school must teach home missions in 
order to fulfill its office for the church of which it is an 
agency. [Full and symmetrical character is the great 
need of the churches of Christ. One-sided training makes 
hobbyists, faddists, bigots, cranks. Unequal instruction 
makes lopsided contributors. The teaching of the Sun- 
day-school should include everything the church stands 
for and develop complete loyalty to it. Home missions 
should have as large a place in the Sunday-school as is 
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given it in the church and in the general work of the 
denomination to which that church belongs. 

3d. Codperation between the Sunday-school and the 
Home Mission Board is fitting because missionary con- 
quest on the home field is peculiarly conditioned upon 
Sunday-school work. The first home missionary oppor- 
tunity belongs to the Sunday-school teacher. 

The hope of the city lies in safe-guarding the children 
endangered by its sins. We have small hope of rescuing 
those already scorched by the hot fires of human pas- 
sion that burn there. We must make a desperate effort 
to save the young. And the Sunday-school children 
themselves become the very best city missionaries. Home 
missions in the Sunday-school brings this work home to 
the conscience of the pupil and will turn out a great 
home missionary corps where the need is greatest, and 
in manifold ways the Sunday-s chool will touch the whole 
problem of home missions. 

4th. It is appropriate to teach home missions in the 
Sunday-school because our home mission boards are the 
chief propagators of Sunday-schools. Home missionaries 
organize more Sunday-schools than the agents of any 
other board included in our denominational machinery. 
The Sunday-schools should, therefore, codperate with 
the home mission boards, because in doing so they have 
their largest opportunity for promoting their own work. 

5th. The Sunday- -school must teach home missions 
to fulfill its primary function, which is that of teaching 
the Bible. The Bible teaches home missions, and if the 
Bible is taught without evasion home missions will be 
taught. You cannot name a great mission text which 
does not teach home missions. 

Save America and you save the future seat of empire 
of this Anglo-Saxon race, whence will issue its influence 
and power to the ends of the world. Therefore, save 
America or you will never save the world. 
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The Value of the Teaching of Foreign Missions in the 
Sunday-School. 


Bishop W. F. OtpHAm, D. D., SINGAPORE, BISHOP OF 
THE M. E. Cuurcu ror SOUTHERN ASIA. 


I am to speak to you about the value of the teaching 
of foreign missions in the Sunday-school. 

There are two factors that 
every child supplies which 
makes such teaching valuable. 
First, the child has a_ vivid 
imagination. Second, the child 
has a plastic mind. That which 
you once put into a child’s mind 
will forever after color that 
child’s thinking. Therefore, in 
the presentation of foreign mis- 
sions to a class or to a Sunday- 
school it ought always to be 
done not in the statement of 
abstract truths, but in the pre- 
sentation of concrete facts, either 

by stories with a touch of the dramatic in them, or by 

illustrations, whether of cards or pictures or lantern slides 
or scrolls or charts or whatever it may be. 

Supposing, for instance, that I stood before a country 
Sittdayéchoal in which there were fourteen boys and 
forty-two girls. Suppose I were to tell them this story— 
that once upon a time in the city of Bangalore, in south- 
ern India, there came a little girl of seven to the mission 
school. She was a little Brahmin girl of the very high- 
est caste of India. She applied herself to her books. She 
ingratiated herself into the love and kindly feeling of her 

- teacher and of her fellow-studerits. They all loved the 
little high-born and finely-fibered little girl. She came 
to nine years of age; then, just as she was making great | 
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progress in her elementary studies, and her teacher 
thought that there would be at the end of it a trained 
woman, she came to the teacher one day and said sadly, 
“This is my last day in school. Tomorrow I enter the 
zenana. 

There was great regret all that day and a tearful fare- 
well in the evening when that-little one nine years of age 
went away. They all knew that she would have two 
years’ further residence in her father’s home, and that 
during those two years she must be married, and that 
when she came to the end of the next two years she would 
accompany her young husband to his father’s home and 
be from that time a stranger to her own people. And 
during those two years this happened: The rajah, the 
king of Mysore, himself a mere lad, must be married. 
They searched the kingdom through and through for the 
right girl for the rajah to marry, and the little girl of 
my tale was the one that was chosen. She was bétrothed 
and married, and when she was eleven years of ge: she 
became the Maharanee, or great queen of Mysore. . 

But that little girl had had two years of contact with 
the missionary, with New Testament ideals, and she went 
into that palace saying, “I am determined to enlarge the 
period of a girl’s freedom,” and she worked away at it; 
and in spite of priestly opposition and in spite of con- 
servatism of perhaps the most conservative society on the 
face of the earth, that little girl has prevailed, and now 
in the province of Mysore every high caste girl can go to 
school until she is ten, and she does not need to. be mar- 
ried until she is twelve—one year added to the girlhood 
of the whole kingdom. Now, let me tell that story, and 
immediately every little girl and every little boy gets 
the idea that missions are good, for they have made a 
little better chance—of another year—for a lot of chil- 
dren on the other side of the earth. 

Let me tell another story like this—and these are 
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actual occurrences: There was a little Sunday-school 
class—I think it was in New Jersey—with seven boys in 
it, and a teacher saying to those seven boys, “If each of 
you will bring a New Testament and write your name in 
it, I will send that New Testament to a friend of mine 
in India, and I will ask him to give that New Testament 
to some boy over there and ask that boy to promise that 
he will read that New Testament.” ‘Those seven books 
crossed the sea; they reached India, and the faithful man 
there, answering the invitation of his friend here, takes 
those seven books and goes out on the street, and finds 
one boy, and then another, and another, and another, 
until the whole of them are found. One of those books 
falls into the hands of a little Brahmin lad. That boy 
because he was affected by the thought that some strange 
and unknown land held a little boy who thought enough 
of him to send him a gift, took it and promised to read it. 
That little fellow became so engaged with the reading 
that he never ceased until he found the inner heart of it, 
and for forty-six years that man was the altogether 
splendid and forceful Presbyterian minister, the Rev. 
Baba Padmanji. Tell that story and there is not a little 
boy with a Bible who will not want to give it away at 
once. 

Finally, suppose this should happen, as it did happen: 
A little boy up in the state of Maine, seven years old, 
taken to church where things were not altogether com- 
fortable seventy years ago for little boys, and the little 
boy did not go because he wanted to, but because he was 
taken. He was put down on the front seat at the even- 
ing service, and was uninterested until a stranger came 
into the pulpit and began to take down a number of 
charts; then the little boy sat up and began to look, and 
the man began to talk about foreign missions, and there 
was put before that child’s absorbed gaze a picture, and 
he saw that great circle which was dead black, and in 
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the middle of that circle there was a small white spot, and 
the little boy, all eagerness, heard that man say, “Do you 
know what that black circle means, and do you know 
what that white spot means? That black circle represents 
the millions who are living in the night of paganism, and 
that little white spot is the little handful of Christians 
that are to be found in pagan lands.” ‘That boy got hold 
of it. He is seventy-six years old at this time, and he 
said, “I never forgot that, and when I went home I-knelt 
down and said the prayers my mother taught me, and 
then I added this on my own account, ‘Oh, Lord, let me 
get to be a big man, and I will work to make that white 
spot a little larger, that there may be not so much black, 
and that there may be a little more white.’ ” 

Six years ago in the city of Cleveland the church to 
which that man belongs held a great missionary conven- 
tion, and at that convention something over $300,000 was 
pledged at a single session, and the man who had been 
the little boy gave one-third of that whole amount. The 
largess of that man, his benefaction, his philanthropy, 
is found in every land under the shining sun, and it comes 
from the fact that a boy’s imagination was captured, and 
that the plastic heart of the child was touched when he 
was seven years old, and therefore he became the greatest 
missionary giver in his church at seventy-six years of 
age. 

I have told you my story of the value i the teaching 
of foreign missions in the Sunday-school for broadening 
the horizon, for enlarging the vision, for making a man 
that shall be tall, sun-crowned, lighting the world as far 
as one man can. 


I have attended many Sunday-school conventions but 
none has equaled the Louisville meeting in good-fellow- 
ship, in progressiveness and in power for good. Surely, 
this was the greatest meeting ever assembled on this con- 
tinent.—J. S. Carroll, Troy, Ala. 
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The Sunday-School and World-Wide Evangelization. 


Rev. Georce H. Truitt, SuNpAY-SCHOOL SECRETARY OF 
PRESBYTERIAN Boarp oF Forericn MIssIoNs. 


THAT was a significant part of our General Secretary’s 
report the other morning when he said that “The mis- 
sionary department is a recog- 
nized department of the work of 
the International Association,” 
and recommended _ intelligent, 
systematic missionary instruction 
in every Sunday-school in the 
land, and in addition systematic 
giving to missions through de- 
nominational boards. He also 
further stated as one of the im- 
mediate needs of the Interna- 
tional Association a Superin- 
tendent for the Missionary De- 
partment. Those of us who are 
working in connection with the 
mission boards of the churches gladly welcome | these 
declarations, 

There are three present urgent needs upon which I 
would lay emphasis tonight. 

Ist. A Missionary Policy in the Sunday-school. 

2d. Adequate Organization to make the Policy 
effective. 

3d. Equipment or Tools with which to work. 


Rey. Trull. 


J. A Musstonary Poticy. 


This must be comprehensive and adequate and should 
include at least four things. 

(a) Education. I use this word in preference to in- 
formation because we have a good deal of the latter and 
very little of the former. What we need to do is to de- 
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velop a frame of mind in the child favorable towards 
Missions. This can only be done by the process of edu- 
cation. It must be systematic and not spasmodic. It 
must be graded, adapted to the intelligence of the 
individual. 

(b) Prayer. The second feature of our missionary 
policy is Prayer. When the child talks with another it is 
conversation ; when he talks with God it is prayer. He 
should be taught in a very simple, natural way to talk 
with God, and if our missionary education is of the right 
sort he will be led thus to pray. Learning of the needs 
and conditions in non-Christian lands and of the striking 
contrasts they present to his own manner of life, the 
child’s heart will be touched to talk with the Father in 
Heaven about how to help the girls and boys across the 
sea. 

(c) Giving. The missionary policy must also include 
benevolence. Our education fails at a very vital point if 
the impressions we make do not lead to definite i as 
sion in gifts and service. 

It is for Sunday-school workers to show the Fouth af 
the church that prayer and giving are vitally related, and 
at the same time to raise the standard of benevolence. If 
the church is ever to meet her obligations financially, both 
at home and abroad, she must adopt a higher financial 
standard than that of copper. Paul’s remark that Alex- 
ander, the coppersmith, did him much evil has a twen- 
tieth century application. Recently a letter from a Sun- 
day-school superintendent took exception to an effort 
that was being made to raise the giving of a special mis- 
sionary offering to a silver standard. “You must remem- 
ber,” he said, “that pennies are the coin of childhood.” 
Unfortunate, yes, when benevolence is concerned. We 
have been enforcing the idea of penny giving in the 
minds of the children by our hymnology. I venture to 
say that in hundreds of primary departments all over the 
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land the song that was sung today when the offering 
was taken was, “Hear the Pennies Dropping.” Such in- 
struction in a large measure explains church debts, poorly 
paid preachers and mission boards’ deficits. We have 
made our religion a penny affair, Let us teach our chil- 
dren to give that which costs them something. 

Giving should be according to the scriptural method: 
(1) Individual, everyone giving, and everyone giving his 
own gift. (2) Systematic. We eat, sleep and work with 
system. Why not give on the same basis? In the Sun- 
day-school this method of giving should be taught. (3) 
Proportionate. Not alone should everyone give his own 
gifts systematically, but in fitting proportion to his ability. 
As income increases, so should giving. 

(d) Recruits. Our missionary policy, would be incom- 
plete if we did not aim to secure the consecration of life 
to missionary service. The aim of our Sunday-school 
work should be not merely to lead scholars to know 
Christ, but to make Him known by life and testimony. 
It is the Sunday-school teacher’s opportunity at this im- 
pressionable period of life to present the call for mis- 
sionary service. 


II. ORGANIZATION. 


Time is left for but a few brief sentences on our last 
two points. If the fourfold missionary policy of which 
we have been speaking is to be made effective, somebody 
must make it so. In every Sunday-school there should 
be that form of missionary organization best adapted to 
local needs. In some schools the whole school is organ- 
ized as a missionary association, with the same or differ- 
ent officers from that of the regular school. In other 
schools the work is carried on by a missionary superin- 
tendent, director or secretary, and with him may be asso- 
ciated other workers, forming a missionary committee. 
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In most schools a missionary committee is feasible and 
desirable. 


III. EquipMenr. 


In order to make the policy effective, not only are 
workers necessary, but equipment as well. The workman 
must have his tools—so must the missionary committee. 
Make up your mind to invest a little money in missionary 
supplies. You should correspond with your denomina- 
tional board and send for a catalogue. 


The Algerian Mission Band. 
Miss Neviie L. MiLier, BALTIMoRE, Mb. 


One of the blessings arising from the cruise of the 
World’s Fifth Sunday-school Convention—the extent 
of which eternity alone will tell—was the organization 
of the “Romantic Women’s Algerian Mission Band,” to 
give aid to our Moslem sisters. 

The Mohammedan girl is an affliction to the family. 
One of their proverbs says: “The threshold weeps for 
forty days when a girl-baby is born.” She is absolutely. 
neglected ; is married as early as eight years of age, often 
to men with families of children older than herself. Often 
she is one of four wives, any or all of whom may be 
divorced upon the slightest possible provocation or with- 
out even this, at any time, as the husband’s pleasure 
may suggest. No court proceedings are necessary. A 
missionary describes her lot as follows: “As a babe, 
she is unwelcome; asa child, untaught; as a wife, 
unloved; as a mother, unhonored; in old age, uncared 
for, and when her miserable, dark, dreary life is ended, 
she is unmourned by those she has served.” : 

There are not less than one hundred million Moslem 
women! Miss Trotter has for twenty-odd years sacri- 
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ficed all, at her own expense taking into her own home 
as many as possible of our poor outcast sisters, teaching 
them, besides different means of earning a living, the 
love of the blessed Savior. 

It is to help Miss Trotter in this great work—unde- 
nominational—that we organized and now have ninety- 
seven members, who have pledged themselves to con- 
tribute amounts ranging from 50 cents to $50 each year 
for three years, for the support of two helpers—one of 
whom started into her work last October and is a great 
help and comfort to Miss Trotter. We hope soon to be 
able to send the second helper. 

Not one cent of the amount contributed is used for 
expenses. 

Could our readers have seen and heard Miss Trotter 
express the gratitude which filled her soul as she realized 
this answer to her prayers, they must have felt grateful 
to our heavenly Father, for the privilege of helping to 
reach as many as possible of those, who, without our help, 
might be lost. 

Miss Trotter and her helpers are doing all in their 
power, but, with only one worker to one hundred and 
fifty thousand souls in darkness, comparatively little can 
be done. 

At our meeting in Louisville, during the Sunday- 

school convention, Mrs. E. K. Warren, of Three Oaks, 
Mich., was elected honorary president; Mrs. Ida Hicks 
Rawson, of St. Johns, Mich., was elected president; Miss 
Nellie L. Miller, of Roland Park, Baltimore, Md., con- 
tinues as secretary and treasurer. 
It was unanimously decided to change our name to 
“The Women’s Algerian Mission Band,” and to make 
our organization a permanent one, trusting, with the help 
of our heavenly Father, to enlarge our work as much 
as possible. 

Does it pay? Is any good accomplished? We are 
told that Mohammedans are among the very hardest 
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people to reach—yet, thank God, the seed sown has begun 
to take root. A Missionary says: “The natural intelli- 
gence and sweetness of character shown by many of 
them, show what might be made of them. — The girls 
have all the light-heartedness and merry ways of western 
girls, with the same tenderness toward suffering. If they 
become followers of Christ, they are of the stuff of which 
martyrs are made.” One little girl in a mission school 
bravely said she believed in Jesus. The news was quickly 
told at home and she was severely beaten. Several days 
afterward she was back in school. Her teacher asked 
had she been beaten very much. “Yes,” she said, “but 
never mind; wasn’t Jesus beaten for me?” Many will- 
ingly suffer most cruel treatment for accepting Jesus. 

Motions were unanimously carried to ask all members 
to extend their pledges to six years; also to hold our 
regular meetings always with the Sunday-school conven- 
tion, and to request each member to do all in: her power 
to secure as many new members as possible and “to 
appeal to Christian womanhood to right these wrongs and 
enlighten this darkness by sacrifice and service.” 

Our next meeting is to be held at the time of the 
World’s Sixth Sunday-school convention, in Bae st sta 
De. 


, aa 


The Louisville convention will ever be’ memorable to 
me for its action approving graded lessons, the emphasis 
given to the immediate need of world wide evangelization 
and the general secretary’ s recommendation for the 
organization of a missionary department with a mission- 
ary superintendent—George H. Trull, New York City. 


A promise and prophecy of a better ‘Magheas* citizen- 
ship and a sounder public conscience—Rev. Frank A. 
Smith, Haddonfield, N. J. ) rag Tt e50tt 
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The Story of the Young People’s Missionary 
Movement. 


C. C. MicHENER, NEw York, GENERAL SECRETARY, 


THE Young People’s Missionary Movement is not a 
Susie -school movement, but a movement of the mission 
boards. It represents the ideas of 
the Home and Foreign Boards with 
reference to their wishes in regard 
"| to missionary instruction. This 

>| movement does not claim to be ex- 
pert with reference to Sunday- 
school matters, but is expert with 
reference to missionary matters. 
Its purpose is to serve as the con- 
necting link between the great mis- 
| sionary bodies of the Protestant 
Church on the one hand and the 
Sunday-school on the other, in or- 
der that this missionary material, 

©. ©. Michener. which is needed for the ripe re- 

ligious instruction of the children 

of the church, shall be put in such form as that the Sun- 
day-school agents can use. 

‘The movement was organized at a conference of mis- 
sionary leaders at Silver Bay on Lake George, July 18, 
1902, and the office was first opened in New York City 
in January, 1903. 

.The management is in the hands of a 5 usted of man- 
agers of thirty-nine members, twenty of whom are secre- 
taries of mission boards and societies, and nineteen. are 
prominent business and professional men. The majority 
of power must.always be with the mission boards, by 
whom the movement was feat a and for whom the 
work is ‘directed. 

It should: be: noted. that this organization is interna- 
tional. The work in North America is under the direc- 
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tion of the international board of managers. However, 
in prosecuting the work in Canada, the seven Canadian 
members of the board form the Canadian Advisory 
Council. t 

The work of the board of managers is distributed 
among sub-committees, which work under its general 
supervision. The organization at present includes a field, 
editorial, publication and office and Sunday-school de- 
partments. The Sunday-school department acquaints 
organizations and leaders with the desires of the mission 
boards for missionary instruction in the Sunday-school. 
It also deals with editors, lesson writers, publishers, and 
other leaders, in order that the work of missions may 
have its proper place in Sunday-school publications, It 
conducts each year one summer conference on the Sun- 
day-school and missions, assists in institutes on the same 
subject, and helps in the various Sunday-school summer 
schools and conventions. 

The aims of this department are to bring the life and 
literature of missions to bear on the child’s religious life, 
to develop the missionary spirit as a normal part of 
Christian living, and to educate the future Church in the 
work of the kingdom of God throughout the world. 

The Bible always has been and probably always will 
be the principal text-book for use in the Sunday-school. 
This same book is the greatest book on missions ever 
printed. From this book, missions get their commissions, 
their work, their method and their inspiration, therefore, 
those portions of Scripture which deal with the mission- 
ary problem, whether at home or abroad, must have con- 
sideration before each class of every Sunday-school. Be- 
cause of the large numbers enrolled in the Sunday-school, 
it is within the power of the leaders of the Sunday-school 
world to change the whole church with reference to its 
attitude on any given question. The two-thirds of the 
present church membership that gives nothing to mis- 
sions, can easily be reduced to one-third. . 
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It is a matter of great encouragement to the mission- 
ary organizations that, without exception, the various 
Sunday-school bodies are cooperating with the plans of 
the mission boards for missionary instruction in the Sun- 
day-school. 

With the Sunday-School Editorial Association, the op- 
portunity came to assist in securing the proper presenta- 
tion of the missionary principles of the Christian religion 
and the missionary character of the Bible. 

In cooperating with the Sunday-school associations, 
the movement has sought largely to assist in establishing 
missionary departments in these organizations and in 
training up a large force of workers who will carry this 
idea into the Sunday-school summer schools and conven- 
tions. 

Another important part of the work in the Sunday- 
school field is codperation with the denominational Sun- 
day-school organizations, and especially with the Sunday- 
school departments of the mission boards. 

The two conferences on the Sunday-school and mis- 
sions which have been held at Silver Bay on Lake 
George, have been far-reaching in their influence on this 
problem. The purpose and plans matured at the confer- 
ences have met with the universal approval of the Sun- 
day-school bodies. The third conference to be held in 
July, 1908, is held not only at: the request of the mission 
boards, but also with the approval and codperation of 
the Sunday-school organizations. 

If the proper material can be provided out of the life 
and accomplishments of missionary work, the plans pro- 
posed for missionary instruction in the Sunday-school 
will give to the church of the next generation by far the 
strongest missionary leadership it has ever had. One of 
the largest opportunities for service today is for writers 
who know missions, who can take the material, so full 
of adventure, sacrifice, and heroism, and put it in proper 
form for Sunday-school literature. 
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Sunday-School Temperance Work. 
Mrs. ZitLAn Foster STEVENS. - 


On my way to this Convention I passed through a 
typical factory town with forty-seven saloons and one 
church. In this church they had a 
revival. Among the converted was 
an old Scotchman named Jimmie 
Andrews, and _ everybody said, 
“Jimmie Andrews will be om an- 
other drunk before the week is 
out,” but Jimmie Andrews didn’t 
get on another drunk for nearly a 
year. Unlike most men who give 
up liquor, he did not improve in 
looks—he grew thin and haggard. 
At prayer meeting one night some 
one said, “Jimmie, what makes you 
look so bad?” and he replied, “It’s 

Mrs. Stevens, the double fight—there’s a fight in 

here every day with the appetite, 

and there’s a fight outside every day with the forty-seven 
452 
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saloons!” He added, “Some men have said that 
after praying they had the appetite taken away. 
I’ve prayed, but the appetite is not gone; it grows 
worse, but I hope if I fall the Lord will remember 
that I fought and conquered every day for a year.” 
A little after a year Jimmie got drunk; but there 
wasn’t a soul to say a harsh word or to think a 
harsh thought. They remembered the more than 300 
days, and every one FIGHTING DAYS, with the terri- 
ble temptation inside and outside, and the church and 
friends spoke helping words and reached out a helping 
‘hand; and, more than that, they went down into their 
pockets and collected $500. They said, “We'll give Jim- 
mie Andrews another chance. We'll send him to take 
the Keeley cure to see if the appetite can’t be taken 
away.” They offered the money to Jimmie, and he said, 
“You've been awfully kind to me, you’ve forgiven me, 
you've helped me with your kind words, and now you are 
ready to put out your money; but don’t you bother about 
me. I’ve not got very much longer to live. It doesn’t 
make much difference to me. But I’ve got a little Jim- 
mie, twelve years old. Can’t you do something to make 
little Jimmie safe? Won't you do something for him— 
to make him safe?” ‘That’s the need, and the Interna- 
tional Sunday-School Association, through its temper- 
ance department, is undertaking to do the best it knows 
how—to find out better than it knows—how to keep little 
Jimmie safe. He’s ignorant; he needs instruction.  Lit- 
tle Jimmie is weak, too; he needs to be made strong; he 
needs to have moral courage, and little Jimmie has forty- 
seven saloons to face every day, and in Sunday-school 
only an hour each Sunday. The Sunday-school is under- 
taking to teach ignorant little Jimmie and make him 
strong; put moral courage in him, and then, and then— 
wipe out.the forty-seven saloons that tempt little Jimmie 
all the time! There’s the need! Instruction, moral cour- 
age, moral strength and the end of the liquor business— 
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that’s the standard for Sunday-school temperance work! 
Look at another case that shows how the need is met 
and fulfilled. There is a boy that comes to our house to 
bring the milk. I will call him “Freckles ;” his face is 
covered with freckles, and so the name will be appro- 
priate for my story. On the seventh of April we had a 
local option election, and some of the men there wore 
badges bearing the words, “The Saloon Must Go!” 
Freckles the day or two before election came around to 
the kitchen door with his white badge, “The Saloon 
Must Go!” He did not have much help; he has no 
mother, he has a drinking father; but he has a Sunday-' 
school where he goes every Sunday, and by the instruc- 
tion in Sunday-school he had been made strong and 
ready to go into this fight. As he came up he said, “Mrs. — 
Stevens, do you believe the saloons will go? It’s an 
awful hard town to live in!” We had the election and 
the town went wet—overwhelmingly wet—and the men 
who had worn the badges took them off and said, “It’s 
not any use; might have known it wasn’t any use to have 
a local option election in this town. Of course it was 
going to go wet!’ But the morning after election 
“Freckles” came around and on his coat was the same 
badge, “The Saloon Must Go!” I said, “Why, you 
haven’t taken off your badge yet!” He replied, “Why, 
no, I haven’t; what should I do that for? It was the 
men who voted yesterday, but it will not be very long 
before we Sunday-school boys will be doing the voting, 
and then the saloons are going to go!” “ There’s a case 
of where the Sunday-school has met the need! The 
standard of Sunday-school work in that Sunday-school, 
which changed “Freckles,” the average every-day boy, to 
wearing such a badge after the town went wet, is a 
definite standard! They observe four temperance les- 
sons a year—one every quarter. They have temperance 
teaching in every grade of the school. They have tem- 
perance talks by their superintendent, and temperance 
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sermons by their pastor, temperance facts, temperance 
pledge signing. “Freckles” had signed a pledge like 
‘this: “For love of Christ and country I hereby make my 
declaration against King Alcohol. I pledge myself never 
to use intoxicating liquors, as a drink, and to do all I 
can to end the drink habit and the liquor traffic.’ So 
while he may be a total abstainer, he’s going to do all he 
can by wearing a badge—by wearing it the day after 
the town went wet—because he is going to vote after a 
while, and then the saloons are to go. There’s our work. 
Give them instruction, moral courage, more strength, 
to overthrow the saloon, even if the first battle does go 
the wrong way. 


Round Table Conference. 


ConpucteD BY Mrs. ZILLAH Foster STEVENS, 


Q. How best observe Anti-Cigarette Day? 

A, Get ready a long time before hand. Get facts— 
pictures, cartoons, information that will make the 
scholars know what cigarettes will do for them; pledges, 
and have them ready. 

QO. Where can they be procured? 

A. From the Sunday-School Times Company, the 
National Anti-Cigarette Society, Chicago, and _ the 
Women’s Temperance Union, Chicago. 

Q. Where can we get the addresses of the publishing 
houses and the numbers of the leaflets which will 
assist us? 

A. From the Women’s Temperance Union or Na- 
tional Temperance Society, and the Sunday-school 
Associations. 

Q. What temperance teaching most strongly influ- 
ences girls? 

A. The style that makes them realize the power of 
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influence. Women have to work through somebody else, 
but they can use a tremendous influence. Women make 
customs and men make laws. Have every girl under- 
stand that she is responsible for the social customs of her 
age and generation. 

Q. How about the use of medicines—patent eerane, 
strychnine, any drug? 

A. The purpose of temperance teaching is to make 
ourselves fit for service to God. From anything which 
impairs the power of service, whether patent medicines, 
drugs, headache tablets, you ought to abstain. 

Q. Reasons for pledge signing? 

A. Pledge signing is a bar to temptation. I wrote 
to Dr. Cuyler and asked a message for your conference, 
and he said, “Tell your Sunday-school people that when 
_ I was a boy my guard against the temptations of college 
life, and ever afterwards, was in the signing of the 
pledge.” Have your children sign the pledge for the 
sake of safety to themselves, as a power for good, and 
an example. 

Q. How record names of pledge signers? 

A. One of the ways is a wall pledge, and keep it up 
in the Sunday-school room. Another way is to string 
together your pledge cards. Another is to have a record 
book with two pledges—one against liquor and the other 
anti-cigarette. 

Q. How best observe World’s Temperance Sunday? 

A. Get ready—get your facts, the very best and most 
interesting things. I cut out for a month the items about 
saloon doings in one little paper published in a small 
town and pasted them on this red rag. Then I asked 
them to consider that’ was the newspaper result i in one 
town for four weeks. In showing that in Canada once a 
little girl said to me, “Mrs. Stevens, I know where I will 
go to be a missionary—I think I shall have to go. to sila 
country!” - 
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a 
Temperance Teaching in the Primary Department. 


Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner, INTERNATIONAL FIELD 
Worker, Prorta, Itt. 


Tue discipline of warning begins early. As soon as 
baby. learns to creep he must be warned of the bright pin 
that may prick him; of the bright fireplace, where he 
may be burned; of the machine wheel, which would 
break his little fingers. As he grows older and toddles 
in the yard he may pick one of those pretty roses, but he 
must be warned about the thorns on the stem. 

I wish to bring you two things often mentioned with 

regard to childhood, and because of which some people 
say it is not necessary to teach temperance lessons to 
little children. They say that all that is needed is to keep 
the environment right. If environment were everything, 
why was it necessary when God placed his first children 
in Eden—where the environment must have been perfect 
—to give, as recorded in Genesis, a warning? 
» Again it is said that if the child is taught in his inner 
life to be right, there will not be much danger. Think of 
what is written in the second chapter of the first book of 
the New Testament. A little child was born—the most 
perfect child in His development and growth—the 
Christ-Child—and yet before that Child was old enough 
to know the danger there came to His parents in a dream 
a warning. There was danger from the outside, and that 
‘Child had to be taken away from it. So today there are 
parents who are glad that there are places where the 
children may be safe. They, too, are moving and taking 
the children away that they may be safe until a certain 
danger is passed. 

_ This afternoon a block below as I inquired of a group 
of four boys of the location of this church, I asked one, 
who appeared to be the oldest, if he was a temperance 
boy. He replied, “No; we ain’t temperance!” Turning 
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to another I said, “I hope you are!” and he replied, “No; 
I ain’t either!” Then I turned to the remaining two, 
who appeared to be about ten years of age, and _ said, 
“T hope there are two out of these four boys,’ and they 
responded, “There ain’t none of us temperance!” We 
need to impress such children so strongly by our positive 
teaching that they will refuse temptation. Danger signals 
are needed, and as early as there is temptation coming to 
them we need to give them temperance teaching. To 
our beginners that little verse, “Keep thyself pure,” is 
one of the mottoes that we might use. Another, “Oh, 
Lord, keep the door of my lips.” We talk to the children 
about the “doors” to their bodies, that the lips are the. 
strong “doors,” and that they must be careful of what 
comes out and of what goes in. They will soon learn the 
prayer, “Oh, Lord, keep Thou the door of my lips,” and 
the song which is used with much success in many of our 
beginners’ departments, “The best drink for children is 
water, clear and bright; in every spring it bubbles and 
sparkles in the light.” In the primary department our 
verse may be longer and stronger in sentiment. For in- 
stance: ‘From drink with its ruin, sorrow and sin, I 
surely am safe if I never begin.’ We may teach them to 
say, “Never begin” in a most positive and strong manner. 
Part of the work of the six-year-old child in the Sunday- 
school is to learn the Lord’s Prayer. Coupled with that 
petition, “Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from (this) evil,’ we often put in the word “this’ on 
temperance Sundays.» Every time that we yield to 
temptation it is easier for us to do wrong. So with that 
prayer and verse we may teach. the song, “Yield Not to 
Temptation.” 

There are four desires in the primary child. Every 
primary boy wants to be big and, appealing to his desire 
for bigness, we have these temperance sentiments, which 
are commendable : 
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God gave me this good body 

To grow both strong and tall ; 
Tobacco helps to spoil it, 

And so does alcohol: 
Into my mouth they shall not go; 
When tempted, I will answer, No! 

Now we can also help these boys to desire purity 
and honor—to think of the house (the body) they live 
in—as the dwelling place of God. We have also this 
verse: “My body is a temple, to God it does belong, He 
bids me keep it for His use, He wants it pure and 
strong,” etc. 

There is in the child a desire to wear badges and but- 
tons. Temperance buttons are used largely in Canada 
and the children love to wear them with the bow of white 
and the initials in red—The White Ribbon Army. In 
connection with the little bow of white, or some similar 
badge, we have this verse: “My little bow of white will 
help me to do right; if tempted wrong to do, I will 
bravely answer ‘No; I will not fail to do aright each 
day if I will watch and pray.” Then even the primary 
children are beginning to desire to have a part in clos- 
ing the “doors,” so to speak, and closing the saloons. I 
know a number of boys who take a great pleasure in re- 
peating it. They cannot cast that little piece of white 
paper to say whether the saloon door shall really be 
closed, but they can say, “There’s a little public house 
just beneath my nose; it’s the little public house which 
everyone may close.’ So in connection with that little 
prayer, “Keep Thou the door of my lips,” you see we 
have considerable of the temperance sentiment that we 
are trying to bring to the children in the Sunday-school. 


This meeting of the International Sunday-school As- 
sociation furnishes both an ideal and an inspiration — 
Byron H. DeMent, Louisville, Ky. 
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Temperance Work by Men’s Classes. 
Greorce W. Miter, Paris, ILL. 


THERE are many channels through which the organized 
men’s class can express itself for the welfare of the com- 
munity, but the particular phase of activity and: practical 
service which I am asked to present is that of 


Tue TEMPERANCE DEPARTMENT, 


not so much as it relates to the individual school ot 
class, but as it is concerned with the community, 


“Tue Satoon Must. Go” 


should be the motto and working basis of every,.men’s 
class in the country. 

I was honored with the position and responsibility of 
the chairmanship of the local option fight, in a. city of 
over 10,000 population, where there were twenty-one 
saloons paying $1,000 a year each for licenses, but fol- 
lowing our temperance campaign they were voted out, by 
715 majority, in which fight I had the active ssa Y 
and support of my class of men. 


MEn’s CLassEs AGAINST THE SALOON. 


What can men’s classes do to help close the saloons? 

1st. They can agitate and educate and champion | the 
principle of local option and a closed saloon. 

2d. Wherever men are found in shops, stores, fac- 
tories or offices they can distribute leaflets to present 
the facts and figures of the deadly work of the saloon. 
They can talk it, stir it up and create a sentiment that 
will be irresistible as it gradually takes hold of men 
until the ballot will tell the tale and the’ ‘saloons will be 
closed. 

3d. On the eve of a temperance election the teacher 
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of the class may bring local option before the men for 
discussion and others may compile facts on the saloon 
question as it relates to national, state and municipal 
interests. 

4th. Let these facts and arguments be put before 
the men in a clear and forceful manner. Deal with the 
question from every standpoint; the commercial, eco- 
nomical, municipal, moral and religious. 

5th. Furnish maps indicating the dry and wet terri- 
tory of states and of the United States and show how 
and why the temperance wave is spreading and that it is 
here permanently, and will continue until the saloons 
are closed. 

6th. As far as possible seek to commit every man 
of your class against every aspirant to office of every 
party who is not committed to temperance legislation 
and a strict execution thereof. 


On ELeEcTIon Day. 


Before election day have your men lined up and or- 
ganized for work at the polls; preceding the election 
have the men in their several wards or precincts sup- 
plied with the names of doubtful voters who will be 
personally seen and encouraged to vote right. Keep the 
men constantly'on the warpath, especially the last few 
days before the election. Take nothing for granted, but 
see voters face to face and carry on an intense personal 
campaign of education and persuasion. 

Then on election day have as many of your men at 
the polls as possible in groups and singly, on the alert 
and ready to discover and defeat every move of the 
enemy ; never relax your efforts until the polls are closed, 
and, by the blessing of God, victory will come. 

To summarize, let our men’s classes engage in a cam- 
paign of education, of agitation and action and be well 
prepared to meet the saloon advocates from every stand- 
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point of the question, present facts, create sentiment, 
arouse the public and direct enthusiasm along practical 
and effective channels with the purpose of defeating the 
saloon at the ballot box. 


Pledges and Pledge Signing. 
Hon. Justice MacLaren, Toronto, CANADA. 


A CONSIDERABLE number of people do not approve of 
getting young children to sign the pledge. Well, for 
some seventeen years we have had temperance teaching 
in the Sunday-school—since the convention in Pitts- 
burg in 1890. It was resolved that there should be four 
temperance lessons every year. I think the most effective 
way of clinching the teaching is still the old-fashioned 
way of getting the children to sign the pledge. I cannot 
remember when I signed the first temperance pledge, and 
as one who has never taken a glass of liquor, I attribute 
it very largely to the fact that I was so early»in life 
pledged in that way. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that I 
was even a more rabid temperance advocate as a boy of 
ten or twelve than I have ever been since, although I 
have been at this work all my life. So far as my observa- 
tion has gone, more effective temperance work has, I 
believe, been done by those who were pledged very 
early in life than we are disposed to believe. My own 
boy at six or seven was a rabid temperance advocate, and 
has continued ever since, and my youngest, who is just 
seventeen years, in the north country on a_ shooting 
expedition, in a township in which they were engaged in 
a local option contest, went with his companions, 
thorough going temperance young men, to a local option 
meeting and, according to the testimony of the sarees, 
made rousing speeches. nr 
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I am a teacher.of a young men’s Bible class, which 
claims to be the largest young men’s Bible class in 
Canada, and-I have not heard of it being contradicted. 
For more than twenty years our church has furnished 
its Sunday-schools pledges both against liquor and 
tobacco. I found a considerable number who were’ not 
willing to give up the tobacco habit, and so it occurred 
to me that our better plan was to appoint a second. tem- 
perance secretary for the International pledge. The In- 
ternational temperance secretary took charge of this 
pledge, so while he would get all he could to sign the 
liquor and tobacco pledge, he would get them to sign this 
as well, and would get on this all those who were not 
willing to give up smoking. We have, therefore, had a 
contest as to which of them would get the largest num- 
ber of signers to the church or International pledge, and 
every new member of the class has been pretty well can- 
vassed by both. 

On “Temperance Sunday” our superintendent asks the 
school—all those who are pledged—to repeat the pledge 
with uplifted hand, in the solemn form in which an 
affidavit is taken in a court of justice. Visitors have 
written me about it, saying that they have copied that 
part of our system and have found it to be very effective 
and helpful. . 

This is my message, my friends—that I thoroughly 
believe in pledge signing if it is carried on in an intelli- 
gent way; that it will be the most effective kind of work 
which will be done. 


OpeN CONFERENCE, 


Q. How often should a pledge be circulated? 

Judge Maclaren: Not circulated at all—presented to 
every new scholar. 

Q. At what age do they begin to sign? 

A. <As soon as they can sign anything. If young, the 
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scholar is asked to take the pledge home, show it to the 
parents and get their consent to sign. They ba the 
pledge back, without exception, signed. 

Q. Is a school or class record kept of it? 

A. Every card, when brought in, is handed: to the 
secretary, who enters it in the school register, and: the 
card is returned to the scholar to keep as a reminder. 

Q. Do you advise the child to sign if the parent is 
not willing? 

A. The fifth commandment is in foree—“Honor thy 
father and thy mother.” We like to honor parentage, 
but I do not know of an instance of the parents declining 
to allow a child to pledge. 


Teaching Temperance by Fact, Not by Exhortation. 


CHARLES GALLAUDET TRUMBULL, EDITOR OF USES 
SCHOOL TIMES, PHILADELPHIA: 


I HAD been casting around for some practical way of 
teaching last Sunday’s lesson. It was filled with sug- 
gestions for safe walking, that is walking through life 
safely, I introduced, in teaching, Weston—who walked 
from Maine to Chicago—and the rules he must have 
followed throughout his life to become a safe walker— 
a vigorous walker. Starting with that I suggested that 
we should turn to the lesson and see how many ‘rules 
for safe walking could be found, and. we discovered 
fifteen different rules—positive rules, not negative— 
which the scholars worked out for themselves and com- 
bined as a recipe for safe walking in the Christian life. 

The American people worship facts more than: any 
other people in the world. They insist ‘that one who 
attempts to teach or advise them on any subject, espe- 
cially religion, shall not be “up in the air,” but ‘have his 
feet firmly on the ground. We have learned as temper-— 
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ance teachers, out of our own experience, that the in- 
terest of the boys and girls is held not by exhortation, 
general appeal and wild statements, but by positive facts. 
Qur business is to recognize this and to use it as the 
basis of our teaching. One of the greatest facts in the 
temperance situation today is this: that the whole ques- 
tion has passed out of the realm of opinion into that of 
fact. It is no more a question upon which honest men 
say: “Well, people differ as to whether temperance is 
needed vitally for our country.” In our use of facts I 
would suggest three principles which will tend to in- 
crease effectiveness. 

Detailed facts are more helpful than general. Teach- 
ing is effective in proportion to the detail and ineffective 
in proportion to the generality of the facts. It is a sug- 
gestive statement that the boys of our Sunday-schools 
are to become voters, but the general statement would 
not have had one-tenth the impressiveness this after- 
noon of the fact of that one boy who had been study- 
ing temperance in Sunday-school, and, for himself, had 
come to realize that he was going to be a voter, and 
therefore was going to keep that badge on his coat. 

The second principle is, facts close at hand are more 
effective than facts at a distance. We are interested 
in what Switzerland and other countries are doing to 
cast off the yoke of intemperance, but we are a great 
deal more interested in what is going on in our own 
country, and still more in our own state and county. 
We can all do more than we realize in gathering de- 
tailed facts in our own land and community. Suppose 
you should ascertain the attitude of one business house 
or establishment in your own state, city, town or vil- 
lage toward the use of cigars or liquors by their em- 
ployes, and should come into the class with a note from 
the head of such establishment as to how he. viewed 
those things, it would be more effective than any gen- 
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eral statement as to what employees think about “stich 
things. 

The third of these hres principles is—know the facts 
yourself. Don’t trust general statements of facts, even 
though they may be close at hand. Find out in your 
own town the attitude of the leading men toward this 
or that thing, and do not rest until you have it. We 
cannot be too conscientious in our hunting down of 
truth. It is almost always possible to get at the original 
source, and if we cannot, then we should be suspicious. 

Those three principles ought to help us in our use 
of fact in temperance teaching. Details are always more 
effective than general—close at hand more than far 
away. Let us hold ourselves fully to the truth of all 
the facts that we would use, and not be tempted into 
using a fact, no matter how attractive, concerning which 
we have any reason to doubt. 


Louisville Convention Impressions. 


That which impressed me most is the marvelous awak- 
ening manifest in the men’s Bible study movement. The 
best of intellect, of wealth and of heart, as represented 
in that impressive parade Friday evening, being used in 
consecrated effort to lift the scales from the eyes of hu- 
manity that all men may see Jesus, it inspires us to con- 
secrate our best to the Master’s service, remembering 
“He shall not fail nor be discouraged till righteousness 
be established in the earth.”—R. J. Elliott, Amesbury, 
Mass. tor 

It was the greatest object lesson yet seen in the organ- 
ized Sunday-school work of the advantage and possi- 
bilities of threshing out problems in advance of the con- 
vention so completely that far-reaching action was easily 
and noiselessly obtained.—Chas. G. Trumbull, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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The Two Oars of the Temperance Reform. 


Mrs, L. M. N. Stevens, PortLanp,,Me., NATIONAL 
PRESIDENT OF THE W. C. T. U., AND Honorary 
PRESIDENT OF THE WorLp’s W. C, T. U. 


TEMPERANCE people will gratefully recognize the fact 
that the International Sunday-School Association has 
placed upon its program a ques- 
tion which means so much to 
humanity, and on behalf of the 
organization which I represent, 
I extend my profound thanks; 
and I also wish to express the 
gratitude of the temperance or- 
ganizations for all that the Inter- 
national Sunday-School Associa- 
tion has done in training youth 
upon this all-important. question. 

The organization which I have 
the honor to represent was 
founded by Frances E. Willard, 
who gave to us the motto, “For 
God and home and native land,’ and the W. C. T. U. 
banner bearing this motto floats over more than fifty 
nations. We have forty departments of work, all founded 
upon two great principles—total abstinence and prohibi- 
tion—the two oars of the temperance reform movement ; 
and in order that this movement go steadily and success- 
fully forward both of these oars must be used. I bring 
you only words of cheer and hope concerning the progress 
of the temperance reform. There never was a time when 
there was so much total abstinence sentiment and practice 
in our country as at present. It is apparent in religious, 
educational, philanthropic, social, scientific and commer- 
cial circles. Whoever dreamed twenty-five years ago that 
commercialism would come to the help of the temperance 
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reform as it has! Eighty-five per cent of. the manufac- 
turers of our country require total abstinence’ of their 
employees. Think of 25,000 men in one week, connected 
with one of the great corporations of our country, signing 
the total abstinence pledge, either because they wanted to 
or had to in order to keep their positions. In other lands 
the total abstinence sentiment is progressing, I saw upon 
the walls of the public buildings in Paris pl cards pl ced 
by governmental order, which contai 


ous for everybody, therefore let it alo 
many one of the great educators has said recentl 
many must overthrow beer, or beer will o 
Germany.” 

I wish to speak especially of the other oar 
perance reform moyement—prohibition—and I a not 
hesitate to do it before such a body as this, because. tte 
“Thou shalt not” in the Ten Commandments correspo: 
with the “shalt not” found in the prohibitory 
the sale of alcoholic drinks; and the spirit | 2 pro- 
hibitory law is in harmony atts the spirit of the Golden 
Rule of Christ. The wonder is not that large sections of 
our country have outlawed the saloon, but that at this 
high noon of Christian civilization there is any com- 
munity which consents to stay in the bondage of the 
legalized liquor trade. 

My home has always been in the Pine Tips state, which 
longer than any other has outlawed the liquor traffic and 
has maintained a prohibitory law against the constant 
attacks of liquordom. How did we come to have a pro- 
hibitory law in Maine? It was enacted more than fifty 
‘years ago. Was it because there were those who wished 
to rob the people of their personal liberties? No; it was 
because of the pleadings of broken-hearted womanhood 
on behalf of robbed and suffering childhood that Maine 
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fifty years ago outlawed not alone the saloon, but the dis- 
tillery and the brewery. 

Concerning this state more falsehoods are told than 
about any other place upon this globe. Before the enact- 
ment of the “Maine law” Maine was one of the poorest 
states in the United States; today it is one of the richest. 
It is the only state which has more savings-bank de- 
positors than voters. One-third of the entire population 
of Maine, including the women and children, have a sav- 
ings-bank deposit, and it amounts to $146.14 per capita. 
They say it ruins business. But today Maine is a great 
summer resort, and these tourists leave in Maine each 
year between fifteen and eighteen million dollars. This 
amount is left there by men, women and children who 
enjoy the liberty which they have in Maine. 

No state has a better school system than the state of 
Maine, and not one dollar of revenue is taken from the 
liquor traffic to carry on the schools. 

‘Child labor is a question which interests all humanity- 
loving people. In Maine the pro rata of child laborers 
would be 34,000. Maine, according to the latest statistics, 
has less than 1,400. Maine with its prohibitory law takes 
care of the child instead of taking care of the saloon. 

They tell us that there is as much crime in prohibition 
states. Maine and Massachusetts were formerly one 
commonwealth, and the people are much alike. The thing 
which ‘differentiates Maine from Massachusetts is this— 
Maine has a prohibitory law and Massachusetts has high 
license. Boston is the largest city in Massachusetts, and 
Portland the largest city in Maine. These two cities are 
110 miles apart. In license Boston there are 426 arrests 
for every 10,000 people. In prohibition Portland there 
are 84 arrests for every 10,000 people. To police .the 
license city of Boston costs $3 per capita ; it costs 29 cents 
per capita to police the prohibition city of Portland. It 
costs 29 cents for license Boston to support those who 
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go to jail; it costs 2 cents for the jail care in Portland. 
When we prove these things, as we can, they tell you, 
“Oh, yes! but the law is violated.” If I could take you to 
our jails in Portland I could show you men there who 
are there for forgery and theft and other crimes, for 
violating laws which existed long before we had thought 
of a prohibitory law against the liquor traffic, and in some 
of the jails we would show you a number of men who 
have been arrested and are serving out sentences for 
violating the prohibitory law. I bring this up to show 
you that the prohibitory law is violated as are all other 
laws. 

I wish I could take time to show the educational value 
of prohibition upon the young. One illustration only: 
One of our governors—and every governor of Maine, 
with one exception, for the last fifty years has been an 
advocate of prohibition ; that one man who did not advo- 
cate prohibition was the only governor who was not re- 
elected for a second term—one of these governors was 
riding along early one morning, and heard a little chap 
singing : 


“The drink that fills the drunkard’s bowl 
Is not the drink for me.” 


The governor looked at him as he stood in the bushes 
by the side of the road and said, “Where did you learn 
that? I used to sing that when I was a boy.” And this 
little son of Maine looked up and said, “I never learned 
it—I always knew it.” 

They talk about personal liberty. I heard a leading 
lawyer of Maine say that he thought the poet was think- 
ing of the prohibitory law as we know it when he wrote: 


“God gives us law in liberty 
And liberty in law.” 
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And may there come to all, and it will come to all, the 
. same liberty, which is through law, that has come to the 
Pine Tree state. 

Do any of you think, because I have talked largely 
upon the legal phase of this question, that the crusading 
spirit has departed from us? Nay, verily. I remember 
one day when a company of lady White Ribboners found 
themselves in a saloon at a great pleasure resort and the 
young proprietor, knowing what our white ribbons meant, 
came to us and said, “I am violating no law.” We had 
not asked him whether he was violating the law or not; 
but we saw young men in their teens drinking at the 
bar, although he had taken his oath not to sell liquor to 
minors, and drunken men, and drunken women—and one 
of our number, a president from a crusade state, struck 
up that old hymn, 


“Rock of ages, cleft for me,” 


and we all joined in singing, and I walked along and 
stood beside a woman seated at a table with two men, 
with their liquor before them, and she pushed back. her 
glass and her voice joined with the others in singing, 


“Let me hide myself in Thee,” 


and after the words had been sung I said, with my hand 
upon her shoulder, “Who taught you to sing “Rock of 
Ages?’”’ She looked up with a bewildered look upon 
a face that would have been beautiful but for the marks 
of dissipation, and said, “My mother. It seems so long 
ago that I had almost forgotten my mother, and I had 
forgotten ‘Rock of Ages.’” Let me assure you that the 
crusade spirit will never die out. The Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union will never cease its activities so long 
as there exists anywhere the licensed manufacture and 
sale of that which causes daughters and sons to forget 
their mothers and to forget the “Rock of Ages.” 
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The Dual Problem. 


Rev. ALEXANDER ALison, D. D., NEw York, GENERAL 
SECRETARY NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, EDITOR 
OF THE NATIONAL ADVOCATE, AND GENERAL SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF THE SuNDAY-ScHOOL ALLIANCE’ OF 
AMERICA. 


For the Sunday-school worker “The Dual Problem” is 
the problem of the hour. 1st, How to separate the indi- 
vidual from the drink; 2d, How 
to separate the drink from the 
individual. 

You ask me why I am a total 
abstainer. I am afraid to be any- 
thing else. The man who takes 
the first glass may take the sec- 
ond and the third. I hold as a 
proposition that will bear inyesti- 
gation, that the one who takes 
the first glass does not possess 
the moral power to resist the 
second glass. He has weakened 
his will by yielding to the first 
temptation. 

Again, I am a total abstainer because I do not know 
what moderation is. We have heard of the moderate 
drinker. I have not been able to locate him. I have not 
found anyone else who has been able to do so. What is 
moderation? That is a question which it seems impossi- 
ble to answer. We can find no rule for our guidance. 
There is constant danger of the man who takes the first 
glass taking the second. Therefore, the only sound doc- 
trine is, Decline the first glass. 

Medical science has made it clear that alcohol is not 
helpful in the making of tissue, nor in repairing that 
which is wasted. Instead of being helpful it is hurtful 
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to the system. He who would be a healthy man cannot 
afford to ignore the doctrine of total abstinence. 

Nor is the physical injury the only injury done by the 
regular use of alcoholic beverages. Mental conditions are 
affected. The man who thinks cannot afford to drink. 
Prof. Huxley, the eminent scientist, once remarked, “If 
a man cannot do brain work without stimulants of any 
kind, he had better turn to hand work; it is am indication 
on nature's part that she did not mean him to be a bratn- 
worker.” 

Homer has said: 


“TInflaming wine, pernicious to mankind, 
Unnerves the limbs and dulls the noble mind.” 


A greater than Homer has spoken upon this subject 
with emphasis. Here are words of the Prophet Isaiah: 

“The priest and the prophet have erred through strong 
drink, . . . they err in vision, they stumble in 
judgment.” - 

The constant use of liquor blunts the conscience. I 
am a total abstainer because I desire my sense of “ought 
and ought not” to be keen. 

Perhaps the greatest of all to the Christian is the argu- 
ment of expediency. “Am I my brother’s keeper?” was 
not the question of a good man. It was the point raised 
by the wicked Cain. Paul says: “If meat make my 
brother to offend, I will eat no flesh while the world 
standeth lest I make my brother to offend.” Again: “It 
is good not to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor to do any- 
thing whereby thy brother stumbleth.” 

For the sake of my brother, then, I am to let that 
entirely alone which may injure him, 

Education of the young in this is paramount. 

If I teach my boy to let: alcoholic beverages alone and 
to become a total abstainer, it is my duty to be a total 
abstainer myself, 


te 
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Our conclusion is that it is incumbent upon all who 
desire the welfare of the race and the prosperity of the 
rising generation, to have nothing whatever to do with 
the use of the beverage that has been so destructive in 
its results. 

But all are not influenced by moral suasion. Legal 
suasion is a necessity with many. There are children 
who will refrain from helping themselves to the sugar 
from the bowl upon the breakfast table, because mother 
has said, “Please don’t.” But there are others who, in 
spite of mother’s command, will still yield to the tempta- 
tion. What is best for them? The removal of the sugar 
bowl. This is the doctrine of prohibition in a nutshell. 
Because there are hundreds of thousands of men and 
women who are not able to let liquor alone, it is the duty 
of those who are stronger to remove the temptation from 
their reach. ‘nis 

It is unkind to say that those who are the victims of 
intemperance are weak and should be ashamed of them- 
selves. It is the duty of the strong to help the weak. I 
owe it to my brother whose powers of resistance are per- 
haps inferior, not alone to impress upon him the duty of 
abstinence, to set him an example myself, but to have 
him understand that he will not be allowed to injure 
himself. 

But, how are we to prohibit the manufacture and sale 
of alcoholic beverages? First, by law. You cannot make 
men good by statute, but the law is a schoolmaster unto 
sobriety. . 

But someone says: ‘‘What is the use of having law 
unless you can enforce it? Wait until the people have 
been educated to the point of obeying such a law, and 
then you will have no difficulty.” This is a human way 
of reasoning. It is not the way that God reasons, how- 
ever. The Israelites were only a few weeks out. of 
Egyptian bondage under which they had been held for 
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three and a half centuries, when God placed in the hands 
of Moses the Ten Commandments. Shall I be charged 
with abuse of my imagination if I suggest Moses ad- 
dressing God? 

“Oh Thou great Jehovah, thou knowest that thy 
people have not been educated sufficiently to receive 
these laws and put in practice their demands. Pardon 
me if I suggest to thee, Oh God, that thou wait a few 
years until I have taught the people in the sentiments 
that shall require such enactment.” 

Moses did not so express himself. If he had, what 
had God replied? ‘Moses, my servant, return to my 
people with these ten prohibitory laws which I have 
written.” (For you will notice that prohibition is as 
old, at least, as the Ten Commandments.) Educate the 
people up to the laws.” 

You can’t enforce a law until you have it. We have 
had the Ten Commandments for thousands of years. We 
are still preaching obedience to them. But the Ten 
Commandments are still being broken. But we have 
heard of no one worthy of consideration who has urged 
their repeal. No statesman nor even politician would in- 
_ sinuate that these Ten Commandments are less than 
fundamental. This is true of the laws that God made. 
It is no less true of the laws which men make. No human 
statute has ever been enforced in the exact sense. “Thou 
shalt not kill” is a human statute as well as a Divine 
declaration. We are still confronted with the awful fact 
that men try to destroy each other. 

“Thou shalt not steal” is found in every civilized code. 
In all of our great city banks we find what is called a 
“time-lock safe.” We lock our windows at night; we 
fasten our doors before retiring. We leave gas and 
electric light in our stores. All this expense would be 
unnecessary if the law ‘Thou shalt not steal” were 
enforced. But we have not heard of anyone arguing in 
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favor of repealing the law against theft or murder, be- 
cause perfection has not been reached in compelling 
obedience to the statute. No, no! We say let the law 
remain. ‘The law first, and then we will approach per- 
fection in carrying it out. Let us prohibit by law this 
crime against society and we shall be able to advance 
towards enforcement. By all the right that God had to 
give the Ten Commandments; by all the right that man 
has to say: ‘‘Thou shalt not kill,” “Thou shalt not steal,” 
we, the people, have the right to say: “We prohibit for- 
ever that which is so destructive and so death-dealing 
physically and mentally and morally.” 

Scarcely less, probably more, than 100,000 people a 
year directly are the death victims of this accursed traffic. 
Not less than 100,000 boys and girls are required ‘to fill 
the places of those who die. But what of those who do 
not die? Who live, loaf, and consume without labor or 
production, blighting the wife and the children of the 
home, giving to the world a posterity that shall curse and 
not bless the generations yet to come. 

How are we going to do it? Precisely the way that 
the International Sunday-School Convention is ote 
to do it. 

The National Temperance Society, which I have the 
honor to represent, has stood through its forty-three 
years of existence for education. We published the first 
temperance lesson book in 1878. In 1879 it was intro- 
duced into the public schools of New York by the action 
of the Board of Education. 

A year later Mrs. Hunt introduced the same work into 
the schools of Massachusetts. In 1882 Vermont was the 
first State to make instruction in the scientific character 
of alcohol compulsory. Mrs. Hunt represented the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. She, as’ the 
superintendent of this department, never paused until 
every State of the Union had placed upon its statutes a 
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law making it the duty of the public schools to give in- 
struction in the real character of this poison. 

If the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union had 
done nothing else through its whole history, it had built 
its monument, which admiring posterity will ever honor 
and revere. 

The National Temperance Society did not pause with 
starting this work of education in secular schools. It 
asked the International Lesson Committee to do some- 
thing in the Sunday-schools. Today we have “Temper- 
ance Sunday” four times a year, when a lesson is set 
before the schools of the International field, affording 
teachers the opportunity of thoroughly presenting the 
duty of total abstinence for the individual and hatred for 
the traffic. 

‘That this temperance lesson may be taught with more 
effectiveness and the most be made of the four oppor- 
tunities.of the year, the National Temperance Society has 
inaugurated a new department, which bears the name 
“The Sunday-School Temperance Alliance of America.” 
This Alliance allows membership in the Sunday-school 
to constitute its own membership. 

On “Temperance Sunday” a public exercise is held. 
The pastor explains the lesson for fifteen or twenty 
minutes. The rest of the time is occupied in temperance 
recitations, singing, etc., by the members of the school. 
The young people are nig committed to this cause in 
public. 

At the close of every quarterly service, the pledge 
cards should be passed and the opportunity given for de- 
cisions. By this process of quarterly decision we reduce 
the ranks of the unpledged and increase the ranks of the 
pledged. If we do this persistently four, times a'year, in 
eleven years from now the, ten-year-old boys and) girls 
will be twe ty-one years old, Those who can vote will 
certainly vote right. _ They, will certainly say, “Give us 
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prohibitory law,’ and a sentiment will have been de- 
veloped which will say, “We shall see to the enforcement 
of these laws.” 

Nor is the school itself exempt from danger. At the 
close of the service in one of our large American cities 
only a few weeks ago a brother, introducing himself, 
said, “Do you know, Doctor, why I hate the saloon?” “I 
would like to know, brother.” “I will tell you,” he said. 
“T have been teaching a class of boys in this school for 
over forty years. Seven of them have become ministers, 
but seventeen have been wrecked by the saloon. Do you 
wonder that I hate it?” 

It is not only from the lower limits of our community 
life that the license system is securing its victims; it is 
also from our best homes, our best churches and our best 
Sabbath-schools. The fashionable saloon constitutes the 
greatest danger of all, for there the well-dressed and 
high-class boy takes his first drink. 

But where does he take the last one? Every drunkard 
was once a child upon his mother’s breast. As she looked 
into his baby eyes she never dreamed that innocent 
darling would become the blighted, good-for-nothing 
drunkard. 

Probably not less than 100,000 boys are required an- 
nually to fill the gaps made by those who go down to 
death as the victims of the liquor habit. Let us increase 
our zeal and so pledge ourselves to the use of our “Tem- 
perance Sunday” lesson, that an inspiration may emanate 
from these quarterly opportunities of special instruction 
in temperance principles. 


The Louisville convention marked high tide in uni- 
versal recognition and approbation of organized Sunday- 
school work, and was the crowning epoch of this move- 
ment.—Louis J. McIntosh, Richmond, Va. 
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The New Crusade Against the Saloon. 


Rev. P. A. Baxer, D. D., Cotumsus, Onto, NATIONAL 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE. 


THE divine method of dealing with great problems is 
in the fulness of time. Moses came, but not the Christ; 
Joshua, but not the Christ; 
Isaiah and Malachi, but not the 
Christ. In the fulness of time 
He came. In God’s plan every- 
thing moves on schedule time. 
The church is His representative 
in the world. There are times 
when the church seems to be de- 
voting herself to trivial things, 
while great wrongs flourish un- 
rebuked. That very fact has 
caused good people to turn their 
backs upon the church, to visit 
upon her their harsh invective. 
That was their mistake. It is not 
a pleasant thing for us to remember that some of the most 
heroic reformers let fall their harshest utterances against 
the church. That was their mistake. But there are in 
every community and church men and women who feel 
intensely on a subject and are likely to think themselves 
in advance of the rank and file, and it requires an immense 
amount of mental balance not to say and do unwise and 
extreme things; but at the very time when the church 
seems to be devoting herself to little things, while great 
wrongs are unrecognized, has it not proven the period of 
preparation, and in the fulness of time the church of God 
moves forward to irresistible victory. Let us not be 
impatient. Whoever hacks at and tears the church, who- 
ever criticises her but to help her, puts brakes upon the 
. wheels of all moral progress. While the church may seem 
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to be indifferent, it is God Almighty’s. right arm for the 
saving of the world. 

Ezekiel had a vision of a river at about the dryest time 
in the world’s history. Disappointment and indifference 
were upon every hand, but he saw the future of God’s 
church as a river. He sent out a man with a measuring 
line and he measured a thousand cubits and it was only 
to the ankles, just a little water to splash in; a thousand 
cubits more, and it was to the knees; a thousand cubits 
further, and it was to the loins; a thousand cubits further, 
and it had become a mighty river to swim in. That river 
was the promise of God that He would reach the farthest 
man; consequently, we have passed the ankle period, the 
knee period, the loin period—it has become a mighty river 
to swim in, 

Did you ever pass up the Columbia river through the 
Dalles? In my mind I saw a period of controversy be- 
tween those mighty Cascade Mountains and that great 
river. Those mountains threw themselves across the path- 
way of the river and it looked as if that were the end of 
it, but the river began to back up and spread out until it 
literally covered states, and then in the fulness of time 
it put its shoulder under those mighty mountains and tore _ 
through them and rushed on to the sea. So it is with the 
kingdom of Jesus Christ. A little Legislature throws itself 
across the pathway of the progress of God’s kingdom and 
sometimes a little Congress flings itself across the path- 
way of progress, but in the fulness of time God Almighty, 
through His earthly representatives, the Church of Jesus 
Christ, scatters legislatures, congresses, governors, and 
rushes on to the sea. God Almighty has promised to get 
Himself to His world and He is going to do it. 

We claim to be very much afraid of the foreigner ; but 
I am not half as much afraid of the foreigner in this 
country as I am of the influence of the liquor traffic upon 
the foreigner in this country. I have had two illustra- 
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tions within a month of the supreme efficiency of the 
Sunday-school. I was to speak in the First Methodist 
_ Episcopal Church in Germantown, Pa. I did not know 
exactly where the church was. On a street car a gentle- 
man sat across the aisle and I said to him, “Can you tell 
me where that church is?” and in a broken tongue he 
said “No,” and then, calling to his boy, said, “Vat church 
is dot where you attend Sunday-school?” The boy told 
him. It was not the church. He said, ‘You tell dot boy 
vere you vant to go.” I said, “I want to go to the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church.” “Oh,” he said, “I know 
where it is; I go to Sunday-school just above it.”, Well, 
that was good. One week later I was to speak in the 
Janes’ Methodist Episcopal Church in Brooklyn. I did 
not know where that church was. I saw a fat old fellow 
sitting inside of his yard fanning himself and I walked 
by, saying to myself, “There is no use asking him.” Then 
I thought I would and I turned back and said, “Can you 
tell me, sir, where the Janes’ Methodist Episcopal Church 
is?” and he looked at me and said, “Vat it vas?” I said, 
“Can you tell me where the Janes’ Methodist Episcopal 
Church is?” He tipped his chair forward, got up and 
stepped to the fence. Several boys were playing on the 
sidewalk. He said, ‘“Jakey, come here.” The boy came. 
. He said, “You tell my boy vere you wants to go.” I said, 
“My boy, I want to go to the Janes’ Methodist Episcopal 
Church.” “Oh,” he said, “I know where it is—I show 
you. I go to Sunday-school there.” Now, if the sons: of 
the foreigners in this country are in the Sabbath-school, 
I am not uneasy about the future. And I would feel a 
good deal better satisfied but for the influence of the 
liquor traffic upon the foreigner. 

If you have not read the book entitled “The Bitter Cry 
of the Children,” buy it and read it. The author tells us 
that there are 2,250,000 children under fifteen years of 
~ age in gainful employment in this country. Our socio- 
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- logists tell us that more than 60 per cent of these children 
are driven to the mines and mills and factories because of 
the drunkenness of one or both parents. Do you doubt. . 
it? Listen to Assistant Attorney-General Trickett, of 
Kansas City, Kas. What does he tell us? That whereas 
they had been increasing their public school teachers, 
while 256 joints flourished in the city, by from five to 
eight per year to meet the growth of the city, in just three 
months after those joints were abolished they were com- 
pelled, because of the crowded condition of the public 
schools, to increase teachers by eighteen. They started 
an investigation, which developed that over 600 pupils 
under fifteen years of age had been taken out of the fac- 
tories and put into the schools because their fathers had 
become sober and were making the family living. That 
is the statement of a hard-headed lawyer. 

A word upon the outlook. Can you appreciate the fact 
that this afternoon 39,000,000 of the people of the United 
States are living in prohibition territory? Ninety-six 
counties in old Kentucky have abolished the liquor traffic. 
Eight great states have swept into the prohibition column, 
and others are getting ripe faster than we can pick them. 
It is God Almighty’s church in action against the liquor 
traffic. Last year—the year 1907—over 3,000,000 people 
were put into prohibition territory through the use of . 
local option laws; and if you will add to that Georgia, 
and Oklahoma, and Alabama, that went prohibition last 
year, either by legislative enactment or constitutional 
amendment, the year 1907 saw 8,600,000. people abolish: 
the liquor traffic. And we are going to duplicate it this 
year. Up until this time in this year of our Lord, this 
day of the month in 1908, we have been abolishing 
saloons in this country at the rate of thirty per day. And 
I prophesy it will continue the year out, rey in- 
cluded for good measure. 


VISITATION DEPARTMENT. 


Hueu Cork, Superintendent. 
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History of the Department. 


This Department was organized at the suggestion of 
General Secretary Lawrance at the meeting of the In-~ 
ternational Executive Committee in Louisville, October 
12-15, 1907. The above committee, assisted by Mr. 
Hugh Cork, gathered together samples of visitation lit- 
erature from all parts of the country. From this was 
written the new Visitation Leaflet No. 1, “Purpose, Or- 
ganization and Methods of a Visitation Day,” a tentative 
edition of which was used at Louisville. Many excellent 
criticisms of it were made, and as now revised, it is the 
best presentation of Interdenominational Visitation that 
has been published. The department is now organized 
with Mr. Hugh Cork as superintendent and supervised 
by the splendid committee named above. For further 


information write. to cB Hartford Building, Chicago, 
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Home Visitation. 
HucH Cork. 


Tuis is the fourth International Convention at which 
I have been asked to present the subject of “Visitation.” 
At the three former gatherings it 
was worded “House Visitation,” 
but its wording today indicates we 
are getting nearer the heart of the 
matter, for it is not the “house” 
but the “home” we are trying to 
reach; it is those in the home we 
are trying to assist. The only place 
we are sure of finding those who 
are not seen at Sunday-school and 
church is in their homes and we 
shall probably find the reason for 
the non-attendance at divine wor- 
ship of many of them only as we 

Hugh Cork. sit with them around their own 

hearthstone. Hence the importance 

of “home” visitation by the pastor, the Sunday-school 

teacher, the visitor for the local congregation and those 

representing a united effort on the part of all the churches 
of a community. 

Ten years ago I first became enthused in “house-to- 
house visitation’? work, but I fear my interest was in- 
spired largely because of the organization the effort 
required and the immediate results which seemed certain 
to follow such a perfectly organized movement. But 
when the thoroughly constructed machinery for gather- 
ing the valuable information sought went to pieces in a 
day, and many pastors and Sunday-school superintend- 
ents did little or nothing with the information which came 
to them, my enthusiasm died away, largely, and like 
many others | often asked, “Ts it, after all, worth while?” 

But today I find myself with an interest in this move- 
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ment which I never before possessed, and it has been 
inspired from two sources : 

First. God’s Word tells us, “If ye love me, keep my 
commandments,” and among His commandments I find, 
“Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature.’ “Go out into the highways and hedges and 
compel them to come in.” “Run, speak to that young 
man.” As I have come to understand God’s Word it is 
not for us to question whether “every creature” will 
listen to our message; whether if they “come in” they 
will stay, or whether the word spoken will have its effect. 
It is our part to find a way to get the message to “every 
creature” and the rest belongs to Him. It is expected 
that the spirit of the Light Brigade shall possess the 
spirits of the brigades of Light. 


“Ours not to reason why, 
Ours but to do, and die.” 


Of all plans for carrying the Message to the last indi- 
vidual, nothing, to my mind, begins to compare to sys- 
tematic visitation. Therefore, I rejoice that we have in 
this “Home Visitation” work the making impossible for 
anyone to truthfully say, “No man cares for my soul.” 

Second. The other source of inspiration for me in 
this visitation movement is the fields which are white 
unto harvest, but in which the “Jaborers” are evidently 
few. Many have been brought under the influence of 
Bible teaching and Bible study, but I fear few of us 
realize how little, in proportion, has been accomplished. 
According to the advance sheets of the forthcoming 
report of the United States Commissioner of Education 
there has been an increase of over three million children 
and young people of school age (6 to 18) in the United 
States in the past eight years. From denominational 
statistics, as quoted in “The Sunday-School Times” of 
May 30th, of the Baptist, Congregational, Disciple, Gen- 
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eral Synod Lutheran, Methodist Episcopal North and 
South, Moravian, Presbyterian North and South, Protes- 
tant Episcopal, Reformed Church in America, and United 
Presbyterian—twelve of the largest denominations, com- 
prising more than three-fourths of the Sunday-schgol 
enrollment of the United States, I find that, after deduct- 
ing one-fourth for the Sunday-school members who 
are under six and over eighteen years of age, the in- 
crease in our Sunday-school enrollment of those of school 
age (6 to 18) is a little over one million. In other words, 
of every three who have come into school age in the 
past eight years we have gotten one into the Sunday- 
school, but what has become of the other two? At this 
rate of ingathering how long, with our present methods, 
will it take to enroll every child in our country in the 
Sunday-school ? 

Let me put it another way. In the denomination in 
which I now have my membership (I: am ashamed to 
name it) over 687,000 officers, teachers and scholars have 
worked for the past twelve years, and as a result we have 
over 8,000 less of a total enrollment than we had in 
1896. For a net gain of one in the M. E. Church South 
it took three persons at work for eight years; the same 
is true in the Disciple denomination; in the Presbyterian 
South 4, Lutheran 4, Presbyterian North 5, Baptist 5, 
M, E. Church North 7, Moravian 8, United Presbyterian 
64, and Reformed Church in America 82, all working 
eight years to secure a net gain of one in their respective 
Sunday-schools. Surely no one who is interested in the 
affairs of the Kingdom can look these figures and facts in 
the face and not be moved to action. 

Where lies the trouble? Surely we have brought many 
new scholars of school age into the Sunday-school. Yes, 
we have, but it has taken so many of them to fill up the 
gaps in the ranks made by many dropping out. Is it not 
barely possible that we have been laying stress upon the 
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educational side of our work at the sacrifice of the mis- 
sionary. Better methods, graded curriculum, thoroughly 
organized classes and schools seem quite necessary, but 
as they have affected the gathering of the scholars we 
have been trying to teach, do not the figures I have given 
indicate that “while thy servant was busy here and there 
he was gone?” 

To change this order of things I want to plead first 
for a well organized “Visitation Department” in each 
local Sunday-school and church, with the most capable 
person whom the church can furnish in charge of it. If 
ever there was a field of effort demanding the greatest 
enthusiasm, finest executive ability and power to set 
others at work, here it is. The absentees for two or 
more Sundays from both Sunday-school and church could 
be looked up with great profit. Every member of the 
local church could easily, by personal visitation, be en- 
rolled in its Sunday-school. Many parents who show 
little appreciation of what the school is doing to help 
them train their children could be inspired with a lively 
interest in the Sunday-school if only its benefits could be 
enthusiastically presented to them by a visit to their 
homes. The leaks in our schools would be largely stopped 
if each school would equip itself with a well-manned 
“Visitation Department.” What could these organized 
adult classes, which are becoming so numerous these 
days, do better than to assume this responsibility for the 
school and church? 

In order to reach beyond the families and individuals 
already known to each local congregation I would like 
to plead in the second place for an annual “Visitation 
Day,” participated in by every church and Sunday-school. 
It is a fact that almost to a person, the people of a com- 
munity, whether they attend church’or not, have a de- 
cided preference for a particular denomination and often 
for a local congregation of that denomination. With 
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this true it seems such a waste of valuable time and en- 
ergy for others than the denomination they prefer to try 
to reach them, especially so since there are enough to be 
reached to keep every congregation busy looking after 
their own when they have been located. Commercial 
interests make much of the classified business directory. 
By its aid the exact time it will take for one of their 
representatives to “work” a town can be easily measured, 
so that his arrival at the next place can be accurately 
announced to those interested. What is to hinder the 
churches copying the directory man and once a year, at 
least, classifying the people denominationally? Surely 
this cannot be other than a great help to every church 
desiring to extend its borders. 

In order to enlist the codperation of all churches in 
such a classification of the community there must be some 
point of contact which has in it a common interest and 
this point of contact is the Sunday-school, which has 
come to be a part of the work of each local congregation. 

The rallying agency of the Sunday-schools is naturally 
the township, county, or city Sunday-school Association 
whose constituency is every Sunday-school in the terri- 
tory covered. 

The suggested plan of procedure is for the Sunday- 
School Association to call a conference of the pastors and 
Sunday-school superintendents, where the matter is care- 
fully presented, fully discussed and heartily approved, a 
superintendent of the work and committees are appointed, 
and a day (probably some Saturday afternoon) set for 
the visitation. The details of the organization are set 
forth by the International Sunday-School Association in 
Visitation Leaflet No. 1, copies of which will be dis- 
tributed in the Conference on Home Visitation at the 
Trinity M. E. Church this afternoon. Therefore I shall 
not go into the details of the working up of a visitation, 
except to say that when the work is completed by the 
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visitors, the records of families, boarders and servants 
are carefully sorted by denominations and local church 
and immediately turned over to the representatives of the 
respective churches for which preferences have been ex- 
pressed. Thus every person in the territory visited is 
placed under some pastoral care. 

The greatest results of this home visitation effort come 
from the subsequent local church and school campaign, 
yet even from the one afternoon’s work the following 
may be expected: 

First. A profound impression will be made on all 
classes, as the volunteer workers go forth with no other 
motive than to do good. Going about to do good with- 
out salary will be a revelation to many. 

Second. <A practical demonstration of church unity 
will be given. ‘We are not divided, all one body we,” 
will be most beautifully illustrated by the workers from 
different denominations going forth together. Even the 
Catholic, if not actively participating in the movement, 
will give its cordial endorsement. In Kentucky, the 
county superintendent of schools, by permission of the 
state superintendent of public instruction, urges the day 
school teachers to assist in this movement. 

Third. Cases of real need, both temporal and spiritual, 
will be brought to light. Certificates of church member- 
ship and memberships not yet transferred from other 
places will be found and deposited in the local church 
where they belong. 

Fourth. The training of those who participate in the 
work will be of no small value. Often it will be the be- 
ginning of an active Christian life, and afford the over- 
burdened pastor an opportunity to share with new helpers 
the heavy load he has too often to carry alone. 

Fifth. There will be an immediate increase in attend- 
ance upon the Sunday-school and church services, though 
careful attention by specially selected individuals will 
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need to be shown to those who appear for the first time, 
lest they leave to return no more. 

These are some of the immediate benefits, but results 
of more permanent value have been secured in many 
places, notably in Oklahoma. When they want to fully 
organize a county they plan a home visitation, districting 
the county into the divisions they desire to use afterwards 
in general association work. They select such persons 
to take charge of the visitation districts as they can use 
as officers of the township and district associations and 
when the visitation is complete, without having said any- 
thing much about the organization of the county, they 
have the county fully organized with an interested and 
trained corps of officers in charge. 

Our weak place in securing permanent results for the 
local school and church has been in the follow-up system. 
We have often turned over hundreds of records to a 
church and found afterwards that absolutely nothing was 
done with them. We are now trying to overcome this 
by asking each pastor and superintendent to carefully 
select someone to look after the details of visitation work 
in their church. This person is a permanent member of 
the committee on “‘visitors” for the one day’s work. . His 
duty is to secure, by aid of pastor and superintendent, 
the best visitors obtainable-in his church, to see they are 
fully instructed as to what they are to do; to see they are 
all rounded up for the one afternoon’s work, and then to 
take them all back to their own church to look up all the 
new names indicated on the records of preference given 
their church. In this way the person and committee most 
interested, because of their vital contact with the work, 
will be in charge of the following up in their own schools.. 

While much of immediate and permanent value will 
surely come from a home visitation campaign, I am most 
interested in it, not so much because of what it brings, 
but because it seems to be one of the best ways for us to 
be sure that “every creature” has heard the message. 
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The President’s Report for 1905-1908. 
E. A. Fox. 


DurinG the three years of my incumbency as your 
president I have tried faithfully to perform the duties 
of the office as I conceived them. It is a work in which 
there seems to be no definite program. The only one 
thing that seems to be imperative is that a conference 
be held in each district during the triennium. 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE MEETINGS. 


The Central Committee held two sessions during the 
triennium. ‘The first session was held at Winona Lake, 
Ind., August 15, 1905. At this meeting the time and 
place for each district conference was suggested, and a 
list of suggestive topics for same was adopted. It was 
decided that the Program Committee of each district 
should consist of the vice-president of each district as 
chairman, and the state or provincial secretaries of the 
district together with the president of the Field Workers’ 
Department. 

The second meeting of this committee was held at 
Winona Lake, June 3, 1906. At this meeting it was 
voted to recommend that the Field Workers’ Department 
be recognized by an appointment of a sub-committee of 
the Executive Committee, the chairman to be a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee. A Program Commit- 
tee for this conference was appointed, and the following 
standard of organization was adopted: 
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STATE, County, TOWNSHIP. 


Organized. 

All subdivisions organized. 

Annual Convention. 

Complete statistical report. 

Pledge or apportionment to Association work paid 
in full. 

Note 1.. The word “State” is used: to mean any 
political division of a nation; the word “ County ” to de- 
note any division of a state; and the word “ Township ” 
any division of a county. Where other names are used 
these should be substituted. 

Note 2. A state, county or township is organized when 
it holds its convention and elects officers. 

Note 3. If found necessary Sunday-school districts 
may take the place of townships. 

Note 4. Two or more townships may unite if condi- _ 
tions make it impracticable for each to maintain a sepa- 
rate organization. 


Sh ah al, 


SuNDAY SCHOOL. 


1. Evergreen—Open twelve months in the year. 

2. Graded—Pupils classified and grouped into depart- 
ments, with annual promotions. The departments now 
almost universally recognized are: Beginners, primary, 
junior, intermediate, senior, adult. 

3. Records—Sufficiently complete to answer ques- 
tions asked for by State Association on statistical blank. 

4.. Teachers’ Meeting—A weekly meeting for the con- 
sideration of the lesson. 

5. Traimmg Class—A class studying some course up 
to the standard recommended by the Committee of Edu- 
cation. 

6. Home Depariment. 

7. Cradle Roll. 
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8. Annual Statistical Report to the International As- 
sociation Work. 

9g. Delegates to Township Convention; also to either 
County or State Convention. 
. 10. Annual Contribution to the Association Work. 


DISTRICT CONFERENCES. 


The First District was the first to hold its conference. 
This was held at Halifax, March 8, 9, 10, 1907. I had 
planned to attend, but a temporary illness prevented. Mr. 
Wilson, the vice-president for the district, reported that 
owing to severe weather the attendance was small and 
the results meager. 

The Second District held its conference at Baltimore, 
February 4-7, 1908. It was my pleasure to attend this 
conference, and I am glad to report that it was one of the 
best, if not the very best, of all. Mr. Landes, the vice- 
president, brought a large delegation from his own state, 
and the other states of the district were fairly repre- 
sented, 

The Third District attempted to hold a conference in 
connection with the Georgia State Convention at Athens, 
April 19. I had planned to go, but a severe illness of 
a member of my family at the time prevented. None 
of the International officers were there, and Miss Ham- 
lin of Pittsburg agreed to take charge, but reports seem 
to indicate that there was nothing to take charge of. 
Judge Carthel of Alabama was elected vice-president of 
this district at Toronto, but he refused to serve. I did 
my best with Mr. Lawrance’s help to secure some one for 
the place, but without avail. I arranged the program 
myself. 

The Fourth District held its conference at Winona 
Lake, Ind., August 9-18, interspersing its exercises with 
the sessions of the summer school. It was as near a fail- 
ure as it was possible to be with Dr. Clark in the lead, 
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but it was not his fault. I was there, and, as the pupil 
sometimes says of his teacher, “I helped to fail it.” 

The Fifth District conference was held at Minneapolis, 
just preceding their state convention, April 8-9, 1907. 
It was a good conference. Though not largely attended, 
the attendance was representative, and some good work 
was accomplished. Vice-president Irvin put a great deal 
of time into the preparation for it. It was my pleasure 
to be there and take part in the exercises. 

The Sixth District Conference was held at Council 
Bluffs, Ia., June 19-20, 1906, just prior to their state 
convention. Vice-president Mitchell reported a good 
conference. 

The Seventh District Conference was held at Searcy, 
Ark., July 7-9, 1906, in connection with a summer school. 
Vice-president Meigs got up a good strong program, and 
advertised thoroughly. Most of the states of the district 
were represented, but the attendance was small and 
the interest not much larger. I was there. 

The Eighth District Conference was held in connec- 
tion with the Colorado State Convention at Denver, June 
5, 1906. Vice-president Carman’s report had a far away 
expression to it which was difficult to interpret, at least 
in a very favorable light. 

The Ninth District Conference, according to Vice- 
president Merritt’s report, is still wandering about among 
the mountains of the northwest seeking a habitation and 
a name, and yet, like the birthplace of Homer, it seems 
to be numerous, but uncertain. 

The Tenth District Conference after several attempts 
was finally held at Santa Cruz, in connection with 
the North California State Convention, April 21, 1908. 
Vice-president Fisher reports a fairly good conference. 

The Eleventh District, comprising Mexico, made no 
effort to hold a conference, so far as I know. It may 
have been held in a foreign language, which I could not 
interpret. 
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Our Future Poticy. 


I believe that I voice the unanimous sentiments of all 
who have given the subject consideration, when I say 
that our present plan of organization is not satisfactory, 
and in my opinion the most important question before 
the conference is that of our future policy, especially 
’ as it regards our form of organization, our conferences 
and institutes, and our conditions of membership. .So 
far as I have heard an expression from our leaders, the 
dominant idea seems to be that we should discontinue our 
district conferences, disband as an organization, ask that 
there be created a sub-committee of the International 
Executive Committee, and that there be an annual insti- 
tute of at least a week’s duration at or near Chicago, and 
that all clerical work should be done at the International 
headquarters; that the membership fee of $1 should be 
discontinued ; that the clubbing of state papers at a nom- 
inal sum be continued, but that it apply only to those 
officially connected with our work. There is a problem 
to be solved, however, because of the international postal 
regulations. Another thing that should receive careful 
consideration is the conference preceding the Interna- 
tional Convention. It is a difficult, and in many in- 
stances, an impossible thing for a state secretary to leave 
three or four days ahead of this delegation, and as to 
the volunteer officers, few of them can spare the added 
time and expense to attend this conference even though 
they attend the convention. 


STANDARDS. 


There is still another subject that should receive most 
careful consideration at this conference, and that is 
the question of standards. It seems strange that the 
Field Workers should be the last, when in the very 
nature of things they should be the first to agree upon 
standards. We now have definite standards and a well- 
understood nomenclature in grading, in teacher train- 
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ing, in adult work, in departmental organization, but 
when you come to talk of an organized county, a ban- 
ner county, a lapsed organization, a complete statistical 
report, etc., there is no uniformity in terms or in the 
meaning of the same terms. Those familiar with the 
history of the Field Workers’ Department know that 
this subject has been carefully considered for years, 
and that the International Executive has once or twice 
turned down plans agreed upon by the Field Workers. 
My suggestion is that this conference agree as far as 
possible upon uniform standards and nomenclature, and 
that unless the International Executive adopts it now, at 
this meeting, we publish it as the findings of this de- 
partment, and urge its adoption as our standard, until 
a better one is furnished. Here are some of the ques- 
tions to be decided: 

(1) When is a state, county or township organized? 

(2) When should the organization be considered 
lapsed? 

(3) What is a banner state, county, township or 
Sunday-school ? 

(4). What questions should be asked a Sunday-school 
in gathering complete statistics. This involves records 
kept by the individual school. 

(5) Are there any advantages in having the state 
papers of uniform size? 

(6) Should the departmental officers of a state or 
county association be called secretaries or superinten- 
dents? 

(7) Is it possible to classify the work so as to in- 
clude it all in a few departments? 


DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATION. 


While absolute uniformity may not be possible along 
certain lines, it seems that the experience of years should 
count for something in such questions as these: 
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(1) What proportion of a state’s funds should be 
raised from individuals, what proportion from schools, 
what proportion from offerings ? 

(2) To what extent and in what way should offer- 
ings be taken at conventions? 

(3) What proportion of a state’s fund should be 
spent for office rent and office help? 

(4) What are a state’s duties to its paid workers 
in sending them to conferences, institutes, summer 
schools and conventions outside of their own state? 

(5) What proportion of a state’s income should be 
spent on a state convention? 

_ (6) What is the relative amount of time a secre- 
tary should spend in the field and in the office. 


DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATION. 


In the matter of departmental organization in state, 
and county associations, there are now in the various 
states as follows: Home, temperance, elementary, teacher 
training, adult, messenger, intermediate, missionary, 
architecture, music, I.B.R.A. organization, visitation, 
pastors, cradle roll, Negro, Mexican, grading and one 
state has gone so far as to appoint a committee on de- 
partments, whose special duty is to invent new depart- 
ments. Where will it end? Ought it not to be laid down 
as a rule that until a given work is so important as 
to require an international, state, county and township 
superintendent whose special duty is to push it, that 
it should be made a part of some department already 
existing, or be referred to some sub-committee with an 
active chairman? 

I therefore suggest the appointment of a committee on | 
Future Policy, and a large committee on Standards, so 
that they can meet in sections, one section to consider 
organization, another departments, another statistics, and 
another miscellaneous. 

In closing I desire to thank most cordially my fellow 
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workers for the honor conferred upon me by choosing 
me as your president, and I especially desire to return 
my thanks to the members of the central committees, the 
district vice-presidents, and the state secretaries for their 
uniform kindness and helpful codperation. 


Minutes of the Field Workers’ Conference. 
First SESSION TUESDAY, JUNE 16, IO A. M. 


The Field Workers’ Conference was held in the First 
Presbyterian Church of Louisville, Kentucky, Tuesday, 
June 16, 1908, with President E. A. Fox, General Sec- 
retary of Kentucky, presiding. 

After a short introductory service led by the presi- 
dent, in which each one was called to stand and intro- 
duced himself, the meeting was opened by General Sec- 
retary W.N. Wiggins of Texas, leading in a fifteen min- 
ute devotional service. 

Secretary J. H. Engle, General Secretary of Kansas, 
and Membership Secretary C. E. Hauck, Secretary of 
Cook County, Illinois, were both unable to be present, 
and Paul Dietrick, Lincoln, Neb., was appointed secre- 
tary pro tem. 

The report of President Fox was then read, which 
will be found printed in full in front of these minutes. 

The report of the president was adopted, and he was 
instructed to appoint the committees he named in his 
report. 

W. J. Semelroth, general secretary of Wisconsin, then 
introducted the subject of ‘‘ Uniform Standards.” He 
urged uniform standards that we might understand each 
other in regard to standards. One state or province had 
one standard, another another and none knew just what 
the other meant. If we would carry out the conven- 
tion motto “ We would see Jesus ” we must get together 
and work together. W. C. Pearce of Chicago, Interna- 
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tional Superintendent of Teacher-training and Adult 
Work, led the conference. 

The committees were then appointed by the president 
as follows: 

Committee on “Future Policy of Work,’ W. B. Ja- 
cobs, W. ‘B. Wilson, W. J. Semelroth, Stuart Muir- 
head, W. A. Eudaly. 

Committee on “ Uniform Standards ” was really made 
up of three committees, of which Dr. Joseph Clark, gen- 
eral secretary of Ohio, was general chairman. ‘The 
three committees were as follows: Organization—Dr. 
Joseph Clark, W. C. Merritt, A. M. Locker, Thos. V. 
~ Ellzey, C. D. Meigs. Departments—W. N. Wiggins, E. 
W. Halpenny, Hugh Gibson, Judge Joseph Carthel, Dr. 
C. Humble. Statistics and Miscellaneous—W. C. Scha- 
fer, Paul S. Dietrick, Miss Bragg, C. W. Shinn, Dr. D. 
G. Downey. 

The meeting adjourned until 2 o’clock. 


SeconpD Session TuespAy, JUNE 16, 2 P. M. 


The meeting opened by song and prayer, after which 
Dr. Joseph Clark was called upon to discuss “ Organiza- 
tion of state, county, township, and city for effective 
work,” but being so busy with the committee meetings, 
of which he was chairman, he introduced Rev. E. Mor- 
ris Fergusson, general secretary of New Jersey, to take 
his place. He described the typical strong county, able 
to contribute force to the state work, and the typical 
weak county, needing organization, guidance and help. 
He asked for light on the methods found helpful in both 
of these cases, and said that differences in state and pro- 
vincial work are largely due to the varying proportion 
of strong and weak counties contained in the field. The 
discussion was continued by C. W. Shinn, Cleveland; 
E. A. Fox, Louisville, and Marion Lawrance, Chicago. 

_ The reports of the committees appointed in the morn- 
“ing were then heard. 
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The report ons Future Policy of the Association was 
made by W. B. Jacobs as follows: 

It is the sense of this conference that we discontinue 
our district conferences, and we ask that in place of our 
present organization there be created a sub-committee 
of the International Executive Committee, the chairman 
of which\shall be a member of said International Execu- 
tive Committee; that all clerical work shall be done at 
International headquarters; that the membership fee be 
discontinued; that the tri-ennial meeting of this confer- 
ence be a part of the regular program of the Interna- 
tional Sunday-school convention; and that, if thought 
desirable by the Field Workers’ Committee, special con- 
ferences may be held at times and places to be decided 
upon by said committee with the approval of the In- 
ternational Executive Committee or its general secre- 
tary. 

Dr. Clark then made the report on Organization Stand- 
ards as follows: 

State, Territorial and Provincial Standards—“ We re- 
commend that in states, territories and provinces, there 
be two standards: 1, organization; 2, banner. 

Organization Standard—Must have: 1, state, terri- 
torial, or provincial, association, organized auxiliary to 
the International Association; 2, annual convention and 
election of officers; 3, return of reports requested by the 
International Association; 4, an annual offering to Inter- 
national Association. 

“Banner Standard—Must have the four parts of the 
organization preceding and the three following additional 
points: 5, The organization of an auxiliary ‘association in 
each Sunday-school subdivision as created by the state, 
territorial or provincial association, each holding annual 
convention; 6, the organization and operation of at least 
four departments of work recognized by the International 
Association ; 7, annual pledge or offering paid in full. 

County or Subdivision Standards — “Organization 
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Standard for counties or similar subdivisions: 1, The 
state subdivisions—counties, districts, parishes, elective 
districts or other similar subdivisions must be organized, 
auxiliary to the state, territorial or provincial association ; 
2, hold annual convention and elect officers; 3, return 
reports requested by superior organization; 4, annual 
offering to state or provincial association. 

“Banner Standards—The four points above named and 
the five following points in addition go to make up the 
new banner standards for the field workers in their Sun- 
day-school work for the next three years; 5, the county 
or similar Sunday-school subdivisions, subdivided and 
each subdivision organized, and holding annual meetings ; 
6, operating four or more departments of work designated 
by the superior organization; 7, an annual statistical 
report of each school in the county or similar Sunday- 
school subdivision; 8, representative at the annual state, 
territorial or provincial convention; 9, annual pledge or 
apportionment paid in full.” 

The committee recommended that the standards for 
townships and similar subdivisions, also the standards for 
schools, be left to the definition of the state, provincial 
or territorial association. 

This report was adopted, unanimously. 

Report of Department Committee was adopted as fol- 
lows: ‘We recommend as far as practicable that the 
states, provinces and territories follow the International 
Association, in the creation of departments. 

“We recommend the grouping of similar phases of 
work under one general department head. 

“We further recommend as a rule that state, province, 
or territorial departments be created only when worthy 
to be carried down into county organization or other sub- 
divisions.” — 

General secretary of Indiana, E. W. Halpenny, pre- 
sented each person in attendance with a facsimile of the 
document of the birth of the Field Workers’ Association. 
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A nominating committee to report at the*evening ses- 
sion was then appointed by the chair: Dr. Chas. Roads, 
Rev. Aquila Lucas, E. W. Halpenny, C. R. Fisher and 
W. N. Wiggins. 

The Statistical Committee asked to be privileged to 
report at the evening session, which was granted. 

A committee on enrollment was appointed, consisting 
of T. V. Ellzey and W. B. Wilson. 

Adjourned to meet at 7:45. 


TuHirD Session, TUESDAY, JUNE 16, 7:45. 


After devotional exercises led by W. C. Shafer, general 
secretary of West Virginia, the report of the nominating 
committee was read as follows: 

President—W. N. Wiggins. 

Recording Secretary—J. A. Jackson. 

Membership Secretary and Treaswrer—Hugh Cork. 

Executive Committee—E. A. Fox, Jos. Clark. E, W. 
Halpenny, E. M. Fergusson, Marion Lawrance, W. C. 
Pearce, W. J. Semelroth, Hugh Cork. 

Central Committee—W. N. Wiggins, Jos. Clark, E, A. 
Fox, Hugh Cork, E. W. Halpenny, Marion Lawrance, 
W. re Pearce. 

District Vice-Presidents—District 1, Edward M. Fuller. 
District 2, L. J. McIntosh; District 3, J. M. Way; Dis- 
trict 4, a W. Miller; Distuict 5, A. M. Locker ; District 
6, H. M. Steidley; District 7, W. F. Long; District 8, 
J. C. Carman; District 9, Stuart Muirhead ; Distaict 1Q,° 
Hugh Gibson; District 11, E. M. Sein. 

The above report was adopted by the cohaonibann and 
the officers elected. 

W. G. Landes, general secretary of Pennsylvania, gave 
an address on “The Spiritual Side of Our Work,” bring- 
ing out the thought that we, as general secretaries many 
times lose sight of the real object of our work when we 
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become entangled in the machinery of the organization. 

The report of Statistical Committee was as follows: 

“We recommend the use of the questions decided upon 
at the Toronto Convention for the next triennium with 
the addition of the following questions on the Adult 
Department: 

“Number of Adult Classes (16 years or over). 

“Number of Adult Classes Organized (according to 
International standard). 

“We further suggest that those compiling statistics shall 
make plain: First, the total enrollment of the school shall 
include all the members enrolled in the school during the 
last Sunday-school year less the number officialy dropped 
becatise of death, removal, or other cause. Second, the 
average attendance shall be compiled by adding together 
the attendance for each Sunday of the school year and 
dividing by the number of sessions during the same 
period.” 

Report was adopted. 

The following resolution was added later by motion by 
C. D. Meigs. 

“Resolved: That the official Sunday-school statistical 
blank shall call for the enrollment and the average attend- 
ance in all adult Bible classes in such a way as to avoid 
duplication or a double count.” 

The report of Enrollment Committee was as follows: 
Twenty-eight general secretaries—Twenty-three from 
United States, four from Canada and one from China. 
Fourteen state department secretaries, eleven state field 
workers, forty-one county officers, thirteen state executive 
committeemen, seven denominational workers, four mem- 
bers International Executive Committee, six International 
secretaries. 

Adjourned with prayer. 
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Armory Hatt, Louisvitte, Ky., JUNE 23, 1908. 


At a special meeting of the Field Workers’ Depart- 
ment, some financial matters of interest were considered. 
Mr. Jackson’s resignation as recording secretary was ac- . 
cepted, and W. C. Shafer of Wheeling, W. Va., was, 
elected to fill the vacancy. 

After considerable general discussion with reference 
to new relationship to the International Field Work, the 
following motions were presented by E. M. Fergusson, 
New Jersey, and unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, That we instruct our treasurer and member- 
ship secretary to deposit our funds with the international 
treasurer, subject to the order of the International Com- 
mittee on the Field Workers’ Department, when such 
committee has been constituted with proper representa- 
tion of the officers and executive committee of the de- 
partment, and after the debts of the department have 
been paid. 

The committee on basis of membership, composed of 
E. M. Fergusson, W. Fred Long, and W. J. Semelroth, 
presented the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the basis of membership shall be: (A) 
International paid officers and executive committeemen. 
(B) State and provincial general secretaries. (C) Paid 
secretaries of cities, departments and other branches of 
denominational field work. (D) Secretaries of counties 
and similar sub-divisions and cities who enroll. (E) 
Other selected officers and committeemen in the organ- 
ized work, whose names are furnished each year to the 
membership secretary by the general secretary. 

The following motion was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the clubbing rate to Association pa- 
pers shall be $2.50 per year. 

Mr. Fox moved that Mr. Hugh Cork be asked to sub- 
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mit to each state publishing a state paper, a uniform size 
for all these papers. 

Mr. Fox moved that the Central Committee of the 
Field Workers’ Department be instructed to appoint a 
sub-committee on “The State Secretary and His Work.” 

Mr. Semelroth moved that the president appoint a 
committee of three,.to investigate and report on the 
syndicate idea of plates or pages to be used by the state 
papers to cover the international news matter. The presi- 
dent appointed as this committee, Messrs. Semelroth, 
Cork and Clark. 

Mr. Fergusson presented the following: 

Resolved, That the general secretaries in conference 
June 23, 1908, respectfully represent to the International 
Executive Committee, that a conference of general sec- 
retaries at a central point and a convenient time, with 
adequate opportunities for study and settlement of our 
problems, would be of untold influence to the health of 
our common work. 

Resolved, That the Special Committee on Field Work- 
ers organize a bureau of prospective Field Workers, 
with Mr. Cork in charge. 

On motion the Field Workers adjourned without date. 


Mr. W. N. Wiccrns, 
Mr. W. C. SHAFER. 


The Louisville Convention was remarkable for the 
sustained interest and enthusiasm in spite of the intense 
heat—and for the unanimity of action in the matter of 
instructing the Lesson Committee to prepare courses 
of graded lessons.—S. H. Williams, Glastonbury, Conn. 

The International Sunday-school Convention was 
really and truly a great convention; great in attendance, 
great in enthusiasm, but better still, great in consecrated 
codéperation and brotherly love—Thos. V. Elzey, New 
Orleans, La. 


4 INTERNATIONAL 
'  LeSSON 
COMMITTEE . 
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INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
LESSONS. 


THE LESSON COMMITTER. 


THE AMERICAN SECTION, 1908-14. 


Dlected at the Twelfth International Sunday School Conyention, 
Louisville, Ky., June 20, 1908: 


Reva mcnaumer, D. D,, Chairman.......-.+.-+- New York City 
Presbyterian. 


Prof. Ira M. Price, Ph. D., LL. D., Secretary, 
The University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


Baptist. 
Prof. John fy OSU i= NL) Oe Oa oe a Louisville, Ky. 
Baptist, South. 
Mr. John R.’ Pepper........ POET leds CER te Memphis, Tenn. 
Methodist Bpiscopal, South. 
Pomme remtords Min A.., (LL) Dive ieie s:0,chesse sree, Montreal, Quebee 
Episcopalian, Canada, 
Prof. Charles Pome. 2, D5 GG. Dovew nce noes Louisville, Ky. 
_ Presbyterian, South. 
Prop Wiliam Patricks Ds Disses. cect decane Winnipeg, Man. 
Presbyterian, Canada. 
Pres. Ww. Douglas Mackenzie, D. D,, Lia Dis seyaes oe Hartford, Conn. 
Couerecdtonalist, 
Piston yom NM, Bells 1 Dil. .c tess e eee cee nee nes Berkeley, Cal. 
; ; United Brethren. 
vor, walle aurie, Calhoun, Phy Disc). . cies site's eials Lexington, Ky. 
Disciple. 
Prof, Contad ARV OT, TI TDs clan vie gs deci os clele se» Hagerstown, Md. 
German Reformed. 
Ruan Melanctwony Coover,) DID. we Gettysburg, Pa. 
Tattheran, 
Prof, = GC; Busdiee; UEDA Ss cttsicinye Aas espe seeeer die ory ehte 6 Evanston, Ill. 
Methodist Episcopal. 
Justice J. J. Maclaren, D. C. L. PMN ata) ole’ 3S 3.6. 6i.570:6 Toronto, Ont. 
: Methodist, Ginbaat 


Prof. Wm. G. Moorehead, D. D., LL. D...4......... ....enia, Ohio 
: United Presbyterian. 
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Report of the Lesson Committee. 
Reap By Rev. A. F. ScHAurFrier, D.D., SECRETARY. 


In making its last report, the Sixth International Sun- 
day-school Lesson Committee appointed at Denver, in 
1902, desires to record first of all the loss which we sus- 
tained in the death of Rev. John Potts, D.D., who had 
acted as the chairman of the committee since 1896. 

The members of the committee bear him in affec- 
tionate remembrance and never can forget his kindly, 
genial presence, his courtesy and consideration in all 
matters of debate and differences of opinion which mani- 
fested themselves, and his skillful leadership through 
many difficult times of storm and stress. We are glad 
that it has been our privilege to codperate with him for 
sO many years, and we can truly say in the words of 
Holy Writ, “The memory of the just is blessed.” 

Since the last Triennial Convention held at Toronto, 
the Lesson Committee has had four regular meetings, 
the first of which was held in Buffalo in 1906, the next 
in Boston in 1907, and the last is the one which was 
convened just before the beginning of the present con- 
vention. Sub-committees on various courses have also 
held meetings during the past three years, and so far 
as lay in their power the committee as a whole have 
endeavored. to fulfill their duty to their constituency. In 
general, it may be said that since the adoption of the 
Beginners’ Course and the authority to move forward 
in preparation of advanced courses, the work of the com- 
mittee has greatly multiplied. Indeed it is not an exag- 
geration to say that the present committee has had at 
least double the amount of work laid on their shoulders 
that any of their predecessors has borne. 

It will be remembered that at Toronto permission was 
given to the committee to issue advanced courses of 
lessons for such schools as had felt the need of them. 
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The whole field of adult class teaching was new, not to 
the committee alone, but to other Sunday-school workers 
as well. The committee had little experience of others 
by which it could be guided, and, therefore, was thrown 
upon its own resources very largely for the conduct of 
this work. The committee began by issuing a three years’ 
course for advanced scholars without consultation with 
lesson writers and teachers. ‘This was done partly 
because of the cry for rapid preparation of advanced 
courses. It proved, however, to be a mistake. Editors, 
well nigh universally, refused to accept and prepare les- 
sons on this three years’ course. Another and different 
three years’ course was then presented to the Lesson 
Committee by certain members of the editorial associa- 
tion, which course the Lesson Committee in turn did not 
feel it would be wise to adopt as their own. 

The committee then issued a one year’s course on “The 
Ethical Teaching of Jesus,’ on which criticisms from 
various sources were requested before the lessons were 
put in their final shape. This single year’s course has 
been somewhat used, though how extensively we are not 
able to say. The course on the Ethical Teaching of 
Jesus was followed by another running parallel (so far 
as possible) with the regular International Lessons for 
1908. This course, too, has been used somewhat, though 
again we are in the dark as to how wide-spread its use 
has been. 

A third year’s course has now been prepared running, 
so far as possible, parallel with the regular lessons for 
1909, which lie in the Book of Acts. The only departure 
from this general parallelism, is that this advance course 
begins by taking up the Life of the Apostle Peter as set 
forth in the Gospels, so that when he is introduced to 
the class at Pentecost they may have some knowledge of 
his previous life.. The committee ventures to think that 
this last course is possibly better adapted to the needs 
of the average advanced class than any of the courses 
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that they have produced heretofore. At the same time 
the committee recognizes that teachers of advanced 
classes are generally persons of some experience and of 
positive views, and that to suit the main body of these 
teachers in the best way possible will require still longer 
experience and much of that virtue which has for cen- 
turies been thought to be Job’s highest attribute. 

At the meeting of the committee in Boston, April 
24-20, 1907, after prolonged discussion, the committee 
decided to recommend to the Triennial Convention at 
Louisville, that they be authorized to prepare a fourfold 
grade of lessons as follows: 


ist. A Beginners’ Course, permanent, for pupils want! 
six years of age. 

2d. A Primary Course, permanent, for pupils between 
six and nine years of age. 

3d. A General Course as at present planned for pupils 
over nine years of age. 

4th. An Advanced Course parallel with the General 
Courses to be prepared by each Lesson Committee for 
such classes as may desire it. 

On June 19-21, 1907, a conference was had between 
the British and American Sections of the Lesson Com- 
mittee in London. There were present: 


Members of the British Sections 1)... 12.20 Sa a 10 
Members of the American Section. «..ig.5. sens 4 6 
British: Sunday-School' Leaders. 9. 7 O00 ae ok 10 
American Sunday-School Leaders... .0.. 0.40). 50.38% 6 

Totalinia uk leds 2). ee Zo 


The object of this conference was to discuss matters 
relating to the Sunday-school work at large, especially 
as bearing upon the choice of lessons to be prepared for 
the whole Sunday-school constituency. 

The findings of this conference are Bi Bow widely. 
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known. The chief finding of this conference is expressed 
as follows: 

“That the International Lesson Committee undertakes 
to provide schemes of lessons for the whole range of Sun- 
day-school teaching, including Primary Work (ages 3-9) ; 
General or Intermediate Work (ages 9-15) ; and Senior 
or Advanced Work (over 15 years). That the lesson 
for the General or Intermediate Division shall be uni- 
form, and that Primary and Advanced Lessons may be 
prepared by the American and British Sections of the 
Lesson Committee acting jointly or independently, but 
with a view to securing uniformity as,soon as possible.” 

There was some difference as to the nomenclature of 
the different departments in the Sunday-school organiza- 
tion, but that did not affect the trend of opinion on the 
part both of our British colaborers and of those from 
our side of the water who attended the conference. 

At the invitation of Mr. Hartshorn, the chairman of 
the International Executive Committee, a special confer- 
ence was called in Boston, January 2-3, 1908, of Editors, 
Lesson Writers, Publishers, Lesson Committee, and mem- 
bers of the International Executive Committee. The 
theme to be discussed was “The International Lesson Sys- 
tem—How May It Be Improved.” 

There were present at that conference fifty-four per- 
sons coming from twelve states and two provinces in 
Canada and representing eleven denominations. To go 
somewhat more into detail there were present: 


Members of the International Executive Committee... 6 


Members of the Lesson Committee......00. 0.000005 7 
Sunday-school Teachers and Lesson Writers........ 29 
PREIS te Seto). fislisle .yleateld. AGT. beth 9 
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After two days spent in prolonged and friendly dis- 
cussion, the following resolutions were adopted: ' 

(1) That the system of a general lesson for the whole 
school, which has been in successful use for thirty-five 
years, is still the most practicable and effective system 
for the great majority of the Sunday-schools of North 
America. Because of its past accomplishments, its pres- 
ent usefulness, and its future possibilities, we recommend 
its continuance and its fullest development. 

(2) That the need for a graded system of lessons is 
expressed by so many Sunday-schools and workers that 
it should be adequately met by the International Sunday- 
school Association, and that the Lesson Committee should 
be instructed by the next International Convention, to 
be held at Louisville, Ky., June 18-23, 1908, to continue 
the preparation of a thoroughly graded course covering 
the entire range of the Sunday-school. 

Your Lesson Committee have thus been compelled to 
face the fact that we are in the presence of wide and 
important movements in the world of Sunday-school 
work. They believe that this Association ought to con- 
tinue in its leadership of the vast Sunday-school system, 
and unify under one banner all who are seeking to win 
our scholars for Christ. Your committee have just spent 
long hours in reconsidering the whole situation, and now 
recommend the adoption by this convention of the fol- 
lowing statement of facts and resolutions based thereon ; 

1. A new situation has been gradually brought about: 
(a) by the action of this association in providing for the 
Beginners’ Course at its Denver Convention in 1902, and 
for the Advanced Course at its Toronto Convention in 
1905; (b) by the action of the Lesson Committee in 
April, 1907, favoring graded lessons; and (c) by the 
actions of the conference between some members of the 
American Lesson Committee and the British Lesson Com- 
mittee in London, 1907, and of the Boston Conference 
in January, 1908. 
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2. It being evident that the very large majority of 
the Sunday-schools on this continent and in the British 
Isles, and practically all the schools in foreign lands, are 
now, and must be for many years to come, dependent 
upon the Uniform Lesson System, we rejoice to affirm 
with the Boston Conference the necessity of continuing 
that system, which is rooted in the affection of many mil- 
lions of people. 

3. There is a large and increasing number of Sunday- 
schools which earnestly desire and are able to establish 
a thoroughly graded course of Sunday-school education, 
and many of these are looking to this association and its 
Lesson Committee for leadership in that new and dif- 
ficult work. 

4. There is a large number of Sunday-schools which 
are able and anxious to use graded courses among the 
younger and among the advanced scholars, while con- 
tinuing to use the Uniform Lesson in the main school, 
and they, too, look to us for help and guidance: There- 
fore, be it resolved, 

1. That this convention of the International Sunday- 
school Association instruct the Lesson Committee which 
-is to be appointed for the next six years, to continue the 
work of arranging and issuing the Uniform Lesson as 
heretofore. 

2. That this convention authorize its Lesson Commit- 
tee also to continue the preparation of a thoroughly 
graded course of lessons, which may be used by any Sun- 
day-school which desires it, whether in whole or in part. 

3. That this convention instruct its Lesson Commit- 
tee in the fulfilment of these tasks to seek the continued 
cooperation of the British section of the Lesson Com- 
mittee. 

The committee are glad to note that at the present 
meeting of the Lesson Committee the British section of 
the Lesson Committee is more largely represented than 
it ever has been before, there being four present, and we 
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look upon this as an omen of a more perfect cooperation 
in Sunday-school work between the two great branches 
of the Anglo-Saxon peoples than has ever yet been 
realized. 

In laying down the task taken up six years ago, the 
committee is conscious of many deficiencies in their 
work. At the same time they are equally conscious of an 
earnest effort to meet the needs of Sunday-schools the 
land over, both of that vast majority of schools that for 
many years will not be able to go beyond the Uniform 
Lessons for all grades, and of those schools which desire 
lesson material furnished for a complete grading of the 
school from the Beginners’ Department to the Adult 
Class. Doubtless, future Lesson Committees will be 
able to perfect the work, building on foundations already 
laid, erecting a superstructure that shall be to the praise 
of God and to the vast advantage of the millions repre- 
sented in the Sunday-school army the world over. 


Discussion of Lesson Committee’s Report. 


Morton to Aporr Report or LESSON COMMITTEE. 


Dr. Schauffler: Mr. President, in order that this mat- 
ter may be brought before the Convention in an orderly 
way, I have been requested to move the adoption of this 
report by this Convention. 

The report speaks for itself, but it is worth while to 
call attention to two facts which have governed us in 
our work. The first is set forth in the report as having 
found expression in the action of the committee itself in 
1907 on graded courses, in the action in London in 1907 
on the same theme, and in the action in the Boston Con- 
ference in 1908, having the same theme and reaching the 
same conclusion. 

The second great fact which I desire to call attention 
to is that this report in no way assails the regular uni- 
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form lessons for all classes in such schools as desire to 
maintain them. It does open the door, and it opens it 
as cordially and wisely as it can, to those Sunday-schools 
which desire to have graded lessons in proportion to 
their ability to use them. Thesé are the two governing 
facts which are set forth in this report as sharply and 
as clearly as they can be. 

Careful, prolonged and prayerful discussion has pre- 
ceded the adoption by the committee of these recom- 
mendations, and in moving their adoption I commend 
them to your thought and your prayer and your careful 
consideration. 


THE SECONDING oF Motion to Apopt REPORT OF 
LESSON COMMITTEE. 


Rev. W. Douglas MacKenzie, D.D., LL.D., President 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn.: I 
have been asked to second, and I have great delight in 
doing so, the motion to adopt the report of the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Lesson Committee. 

The report has brought before us that central work 
for which the International Sunday-school Association 
exists. We have come together in this Convention be- 
cause that Association has for the very reason of its 
being the effort to win the next generation for our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

Now, at the heart of our Sunday-school work, and of 
our labors that the next generation may be brought to 
Christ, there is this work of teaching. The teacher must 
handle the Book so that the little child shall reverence 
and love it and go forth through a long life to obey it. 

Out of the Uniform Lesson System the vast organiza- 
tion of the International Sunday-school Association has 
taken its rise. When we are touching this subject, we 
are touching one of the mainsprings of the history and 
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life of the church the world over during the last thirty or 
forty years. 

At the same time, we know that history will not stay 
at any point and that this would mean the deepening 
and developing of the Uniform Lesson System itself. 
The work done by the Lesson Committee, and all over 
the country and the world by all the teachers, has brought 
certain facts to light. First, it is difficult to create a 
uniform lesson that can always be easily used for the 
beginners. On the other hand, it is very hard to issue 
a uniform lesson for a year that shall not omit impor- 
tant parts of the Bible which the riper students and the 
adult members of the Sunday-school ought to study. 
This Association has already acted upon these facts; it 
has allowed a Beginners’ course to be arranged by its 
Lesson Committee, and also an Advanced course. 

We all realize that under the Uniform Lesson System 
we must address ourselves to the needs of the average 
boy and girl, that the little child must be considered, and 
that the adult.must be considered only at intervals. There 
are many churches that want to go further, and the state- 
ment of facts which we lay before you today asks you 
to recognize the situation and then act upon it. 

We recognize most heartily that for the vast majority 
of the schools for many years to come the Uniform Les- 
son System is not only a necessity but a very great bless- 
ing, and if it were displaced it would not be to improve 
but very much to injure the work of the schools. On 
the other hand, we want this Association at this Conven- 
tion to recognize that it has been in, and must still oc- 
cupy, the place of supreme leadership in relation to the 
Sunday-school work of the world. Now, when we have 
this world-wide responsibility, we can only act in a broad 
statesmanlike way. We must act upon all the facts and 
in the interest of all our constituents. Among them are 
those who are feeling about for graded courses; and so 
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the appeal comes to this Convention today, from its own 
Lesson Committee first of all, and then from many other 
institutions and conferences, asking that this Association 
should undertake that great task of leadership in this 
new field,—not in disloyalty to the old, but that into the 
new field we may go with the spirit of the old and with 
the effectiveness and power of the traditions and history 
which we have made, and lift up the Sunday-school edu- 
cation of the next generation to higher levels. 

The appeal of the Lesson Committee is to the spirit of 
fairness that always ultimately carries the day. It car- 
ried the day at Toronto when those who led the opposi- 
tion to an advanced course secured a majority in a vote, 
and those of us who favored advanced courses were 
stricken dumb with disappointment. Imagine our ad- 
miration of the man who led the opposition when, seeing 
how large the minority was, he came again on the same 
day to the platform and said, “We cannot possibly stand 
in the way of the request of our brothers when made by 
so many of them; they are able to judge of what they 
want, and, therefore, we must go with them.” And when 
Dr. Hamill asked that the majority should give way to 
the minority and make it unanimous, we were not only 
grateful to the man and filled with admiration of his 
spirit, but we felt that the Association itself had taken 
a higher level of spiritual life, and that it would look 
out upon wider years of service than ever it had seen 
as an Association. It is, therefore, an appeal to the 
spirit of fairness and generosity. We are sure that to- 
day, with unanimity and splendid enthusiasm, in this 
spirit of fairness and generosity, this great Convention 
is going to grant that desire. 


Rev. H. M. Hamill, D. D., Tenn.: I have two little 
books in my home which I greatly prize. One of these 
is the report of the International Convention at Indian- 
apolis in 1872—the Convention which formally instituted 
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the Uniform Lesson. The other is Mr. B. F. Jacobs’ 
private book, containing his comments upon that great 
Convention. He was kind enough to give it to me a few 
days before he died. I inherit the spirit and love which 
this founder of the International System cherished life- 
long for his own progeny, the Uniform Lesson. I be- 
lieve that as long as the generation abides there will 
be very many Sunday-schools which will continue to 
use that great and God-honored system. 

But I rise, sir, most heartily to second the motion 
made by Dr. Schauffler for the Lesson Committee. I 
yield to no one here in love for the Uniform Lesson. 
Taking it educationally or otherwise, I have a deep and 
tender love for the system which has gone round the 
world and enrolled twenty-five millions of students. But 
I believe the Lesson Committee is eminently fair. I 
believe that Committee reflects the desire of very many 
schools for a graded course of lessons. 

My first counsel is this, whatever the course asked for 
by any reasonable number of petitioners, grant it in the 
interest of fairness. I insist, further, that no course of 
Sunday-school study ought to be issued without the ex- 
plicit sanction and authority of the Lesson Committee 
backed by this Convention, 

I believe that a graded course is need Why? Be- 
cause in thirty-five years the public schools have made 
tremendous advance, and because 95 per cent. of all who 
gather into our best ‘Sunday- schools come from the finely 
graded public school. 

If you doubt that there are many schools wanting and 
needing the graded course, what is fairer than that you 
should allow them to judge for themselves and to make 
the experiment? Let them make the trial. I see no 
reason for anything but the heartiest unanimity in view 
of the eminent fairness that the Lesson Committee has 
shown in all that they have asked this Convention to do. 
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Rev. C. R. Blackall, D. D., Secretary Sunday-school 
Editorial Association, and editor of periodicals Baptist 
Publication Society, Philadelphia, Pa.: I want to place 
upon record my very hearty appreciation of the fine re- 
port made by the Lesson Committee to which you have 
listened, and I am glad to second the admirable words 
already spoken on this question; yet I want to make a 
plea for unity with regard to lesson plans. 


The lesson question has been a continual cause of sep- 
aration in our body. In England in no true sense is 
there unity with regard to the matter. In Scotland there 
is no participation at all in the Uniform Lesson 
plan. Wales does not touch the Uniform Lesson plan. 
The Episcopalians generally have their own courses, 
which differ materially from all others. A considerable 
section of the Lutheran church insist upon their own 
graded courses. In the Denver Convention our ranks 
were nearly split in twain by the lesson question. The 
claim then, as now, was not for a specific lesson course 
but simply for liberty of action. 

In the graded courses now in mind there are elements 
of separation that will prevent universal adoption at 
the present time, and perhaps always, except at the cost 
of concessions and compromises that would spoil their 
efficiency. The time has forever passed when loyalty to 
the organized Sunday-school work is held dependent 
upon any given course of lessons. 


If now we could have but one series of lessons pro- 
jected by the International Association, to be known as 
“The International Series,’ and establish perfect freedom 
for all by leaving to others the issuance of special or - 
graded courses, we would have wider participation in the 
organized Sunday-school work, which now immensely 
overtops the lesson question; and we should have more 
peace, greater unity, wider cooperation and largely in- 
creased resources. Is not the time ripe for consideration 
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of what I now propose? I make this merely as a sug- 
gestion. 


Rev. Francis F. Fitch, Des Moines, Ia.: The people 
of Iowa have requested me to speak to this question. 
Our delegation and our people are heartily in sympathy 
with the report of the International Lesson Committee. 
We are only here to endorse the action, and the reason 
I was requested to speak was because some were fearful 
that there might be some one in the Convention who 
would undertake to upset the plans of this excellent com- 
mittee, which, as representing that great state, I desire 
to heartily endorse, and I again second the motion to 
adopt its excellent report. 


Questions ASKED AND ANSWERED. 


President Stites: Some inquiries have been addressed 
to the Chair. I have asked Dr. MacKenzie to answer 
them. 

Rev. W. Douglas MacKenzie, D. D.: A question in 
my hand reads as follows: “In the fully graded courses 
will there be different Scripture texts for each and every 
course?” I cannot answer that question. The commit- 
tee has not yet come to any conclusions regarding the 
details of any one scheme in its completeness. In fully 
graded courses, if graded from year to year, I suppose 
each class will be studying a Scripture by itself. 

Here is a question with regard to the method of con- 
structing the Uniform Lesson: ‘Has the committee that 
prepares the International Lessons any fixed principle by 
which they select certain passages of the Bible for lessons 
for a certain quarter?” At the beginning of its cycle of 
six years each committee agrees upon an outline for the 
whole six years. When that cycle is fixed the general 
topic for each year or six months is determined, and 
the work after that is simply to deal with that topic in 
its details. 
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Here is another question: “What change, if any, is 
contemplated with reference to the quarterly temperance 
lesson?” That is a topic so tender and delicate that the 
Lesson Committee would not have the courage to touch 
it. It will remain as it has been. 


Graded Lessons. 


Rey. FRANK Jonson, Lonpon, ENGLAND, EDITOR THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL CHRONICLE, 


On behalf of the British delegation, I wish to thank 
you for the brotherly welcome and the large-hearted gen- 
erosity with which we have been 
received. We are one with you 
in blood, in speech, in religion ; 
and that is a triple bond which 
will not easily be broken. 

In the God-inspired work 
which is engaging all your 
thought and effort, the British 
section of the Lesson Committee 
desire to be true yoke-fellows, 
and share with you the burdens, 
the sacrifices and rewards of the 
kingdom. They greet you in 
Christ, and pray that God’s 
blessing and guidance may be 
realized by you in all Christian fellowship and service. 

The subject of Graded Lessons has engaged our 
thought for some years. For at least ten years the In- 
ternational Lessons have been attacked in our country 
by educationalists and Bible students. Their criticisms 
have not affected materially the popularity of the Inter- 
national Lessons in our country. They have not only 
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held their own, but have made a slow and steady ad- 
vance in popularity. 

Of late years, however, two new factors have come 
into play. First, Primary reorganization has become al- 
most universal. Secondly, the Sunday Institute, with its 
segregation of the seniors into an independent depart- 
ment, and its affiliation with the Week Day Institute, has 
become very general. We find that where such institutes 
are organized and are well led, they solve the problem of 
retaining senior scholars in the school and church fel- 
lowship. 

Now, the result of the play of these new forces was 
to create fresh unrest, and three years ago another at- 
tempt was made to break the power of the International 
Lessons and to unite the chief denominations in a scheme 
of lessons graded to suit the demand, and constructed to 
give more systematic Bible study. Here was a critical 
situation, and the Sunday-school Union, which appoints 
the British section of the International Committee, called 
upon us to face it and to give them our counsel. 

We advised the Sunday-school Union to hold a Round 
Table Conference of Biblical experts, teachers, and prac- 
tical Sunday-school workers. This met in London in 
1906, when forty British representative men, for two 
whole days, came to close grips on this and other vital 
questions. ; 

The main results of that conference, so far as they 
affect the graded lesson controversy, may be thus stated: 
First, we made the most formidable of our critics mem- 
bers of our section of the Lesson Committee. The re- 
sult has been mutual education, mutual understanding 
and mutual love. Second, we recommended all our 
schools to adopt at least three separate departments—pri- 
mary, intermediate and senior. Third, as a corollary, we 
accepted and recommended the principle of graded 
lessons. 
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Now, at the London Conference of 1907, when we had 
the happiness of meeting our American colleagues, we 
went a step further and defined more clearly what we 
meant by graded lessons, and the kind of lessons that 
were practicable in our.country. We passed resolutions 
recommending the preparation of schemes of lessons for 
the whole range of Sunday-school teaching, the lessons 
for the Intermediate Department to be uniform, and 
those for the Primary and Senior classes to be graded, 
as either section of the committee might determine. 

This is where we stand today. For Great Britain we 
think that special Primary and Senior courses, with the 
International Lessons for the main school, will suffice; 
nor do we think it possible in our country, as yet, to 
grade more finely. We feel, however, that your condi- 
tions are different. ‘The American school has resources 
that we have not. It is in a more advanced stage of 
evolution. We will be no drag on your progress, no 
hindrance to such proposals as you judge necessary to 
maintain your leadership of Sunday-school work, and 
to perfect its efficiency. If we cannot always march 
abreast we will at least keep step with you. 

I have been profoundly impressed by the spirit which 
animates your Lesson Committee; by the readiness of 
your publishers and editors to face change and loss for 
the advancement of the cause; by the consecration and 
wide vision of your leading men, and by the multitude 
of earnest men and women who are seeking the salva- 
tion of the child and the glory of our God. 

With such forces, united by oné spirit, led and inspired 
by our risen Lord, may we not face boldly every demand 
the changing years bring with them? 
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PRESIDENT W. Douctas MaAcKeEnzig, D. D. HArtTForp, 
Conn. 


THE object of the Sunday-school is ever the same. 
“The next generation for Christ.” The means which the 
Church must employ are famil- 
iar and obvious. It must sur- 
round the child with the atmos- 
phere of Christian conviction. 
In the Sunday-school this at- 
mosphere must be concentrated 
in the teacher. But this influ- 
ence of the teacher is concen- 
trated in the handling of the 
Bible. From the beginning of 
Sunday-school history this has 
been its sublime task to take 
this Word of God and unfold it 
to young minds. 


Dr. MacKenzie. 


I. The Uniform International Bible Lesson. 


About forty years ago there dawned upon the mind of 
one man and a group of friends a bold and epoch-mak- 
ing idea. When the late Mr. Jacobs formed the plan 
of having one Bible lesson for the whole school, when 
gradually the plan grew to include all denominations, 
and when the call for such a scheme came from over the 
seas in all directions, and the plan came to mean an 
identical lesson in the Bible for all the classes in each 
school, for all the denominations in evangelical Christen- 
dom, and for all the languages in the world in which 
Sunday-school work is being carried on, a new era had 
opened, quietly and insensibly. 

The practical advantages were obvious. In the first 
place, it enabled the individual pastor and superintendent 
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to handle the school work with unity and with compara- 
tive ease. It stimulated the formation of classes for 
teacher training, and thus introduced a new force into 
the hitherto somewhat disorderly methods pursued by 
teachers. Secondly, it made possible and necessary the 
growth of the great Sunday-school publishing houses, 
denominational and independent. A new attention began 
to be given to the method of presenting Biblical instruc- 
tion to children. The lesson helps which sprang up 
were intended to provide the teacher not merely with 
comments upon the text, but with hints as to adapting 
the material to the various grades of the child mind and 
as to the use of illustration and exhortation in teaching. 
It is hardly possible to estimate the amount of Christian 
literature which has been brought into circulation all 
over the world. In the third place, the appointment of 
a permanent committee to prepare the successive schemes 
of lessons led to a gradual development of the system 
itself. A comparison of the first schemes with those sent 
out in recent years shows that there has been a gradual 
development in this work. 


II. The Rise of Criticism. 


It was inevitable that the system should be subjected 
to close scrutiny and that its central idea should come 
under criticism. It had become obvious that, for exam- 
ple, the uniform lesson system must permanently exclude 
a considerable portion of Bible material. Further, it was 
found that, on a very large number of Sundays in each 
year, the lesson was ill-adapted to the needs of the 
youngest children in the school. Here it was that the 
pressure of criticism was first felt most deeply, and that 
this Association took the first step in the new direction 
with which we are concerned today. It resolved to create 
the Beginners’ Department. Three years ago, in the 
Convention at Toronto, it was decided that another step 
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must be taken. The Association instructed its Lesson 
Committee to prepare a series of lessons for advanced 
classes. It is a familiar fact that when most young men 
and young women are entering upon maturity of thought 
and life, they face many problems in the study of the 
Bible which could not possibly arise in the earlier stages 
of their life. It is also obvious that their needs cannot 
be met without something more systematic in the way of 
Bible study than the Uniform Lesson system made possi- 
ble. But your committee has found one immense obstacle 
in its way. Any scheme of lessons which is provided for 
advanced students must be based upon an implied and 
preceding development of knowledge. It must be the 
flowering of a plant which has grown for years. Hence 
it has been found practically impossible to draw up such 
a course while no direction of thought has been sug- 
gested during the educational methods of the preceding 
years. 

Criticism of the uniform lesson system has arisen 
from modern developments in the science of education. 
Throughout the civilized world the child mind is being 
more closely studied today than at any other period. The 
laws of mental growth are being investigated. These 
various topics of investigation lie behind the whole 
scheme of modern public school education. Hence people 
have begun to ask why should the facts which are thus 
studied and mastered for the purposes of secular educa- 
tion be ignored in religious education. On the other 
hand, there is the Bible with its marvelous store of rich 
and varied contents. Is there no way of bringing this 
glorious mass of material into a new relation with the 
mind of a child? Can we not discover what of God’s 
Word should be taught to the infant, and what to the 
boy, and what to the youth? 

In the third place, it has been evident that the develop- 
ment of public school education must react upon the 
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work of the Sunday-school. But it is just exactly in the 
public school that the ideas to which I have referred are 
being most closely worked out. The work in the day 
schools is being enriched not merely by the study of 
individual schools, but by an interchange of experience 
from land to land. Those who are to lead our home edu- 
cation to higher levels feel that they must garner the 
experience which has been gained in other lands. And 
this increase of power in the day school is deepening the 
contrast between its methods and those of the unde- 
veloped Sunday-school. 

In the fourth place, criticism has passed into action. 
I do not know how many schools in this country have 
given up the uniform lesson system. But it has become 
well known to the officers of this Association that there 
are churches whose impatience with the uniform lesson 
system has almost reached the breaking point. This is 
the case especially with churches in large and important 
centers, which have at their command the services of 
highly trained men and women, and whose children are 
most prone to notice the contrast between the day school 
and the Sunday-school. 

It is quite evident that, as an Association, we have 
come to the hour of decision. The question before us is 
one of the most important in the whole history of the 
~Sunday-school movement, and it may be definitely stated 
in the simple question, Shall we remain deaf to these de- 
mands made by many of the warmest friends and the 
most intelligent leaders of Sunday-school work through 
the world? Shall we insist upon allying the Interna- 
tional Sunday-School Association solely with the Uni- 
form Lesson system at all costs and in view of the com- 
plex and vast movement which I have described? 

III. The question has been pressing not merely upon 
the Lesson Committee, but upon the Executive Commit- 
tee and all the leading officers and secretaries of this Asso- 
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ciation. It was, therefore, in the discharge of his most 
important duties as chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee that Mr. W. N. Hartshorn, of Boston, summoned a 
conference at his own home in that city, which has been 
known since as the Boston Conference. It was held on 
January 2, 1908. It consisted of representatives from 
the Executive Committee of the International Sunday- 
School Association, the Lesson Committee, the publish- 
ers for the various denominations in fellowship with the 
Association, the editors and writers of lesson helps in 
the employ of these publishers, besides various other 
officers and secretaries of this Association. All together 
there were nearly fifty in attendance. After two days of 
closest study and freest discussion, the following resolu- 
tions were adopted, and on behalf of that Boston Confer- 
ence I lay them before this Association: 

“Tt is the conviction of this Conference: 

“rt. That the system of a general lesson for the whole 
school, which has been in successful use for thirty-five 
years, is still the most practicable and effective system for 
the great.majority of the Sunday-schools of North 
America. Because of its past accomplishments, its pres- 
ent usefulness and its future possibilities, we recommend 
its continuance and its fullest development. 

“2. ‘That the need for a graded system of lessons is 
expressed by so many Sunday-schools and workers that 
it should be adequately met by the International Sunday- 
Schoo] Association, and that the Lesson Committee 
should be instructed by the next International Conven- 
tion to continue the preparation of a thoroughly graded 
cotirse covering the entire range of the Sunday-school.” 

It is my duty to point out to you as clearly as possible 
the significance of these recommendations. In the first 
place, this Conference does not recommend the abolition 
of the uniform lesson system. It is my conviction that 
you cannot find one man who possesses any knowledge 
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of the facts who would for a moment propose that this 
Association abandon that system. A graded system will 
be impossible for years in some parts of the world, and it 
may be for generations ; hence it is the firm conviction of 
all who have considered the matter with a sense of per- 
sonal responsibility and with a wide outlook, that the uni- 
form lesson system must be maintained with all the old 
devotion and vigor, that it must be developed year by 
year in the future as in the past, more perfectly to meet 
its own ideals. This I cannot make too clear or emphatic, 
for the soundness of the positive recommendations which 
that Conference made is based upon their sincerity and 
strength of conviction when they drew up and adopted 
that first paragraph insisting that the uniform lesson sys- 
tem must be maintained by this Association. 

But, in the second place, what is proposed by the Bos- 
ton Conference is that the Association deliberately, intel- 
ligently, and even enthusiastically, decide to provide an 
International system of graded lessons. These it is pro- 
posed that your committee should publish exactly as they 
publish the Uniform Lesson system, giving them to the 
world, leaving each church and school to decide for itself 
which system is best adapted to its own resources and 
circumstances. The ideal of the graded system which 
that Conference recommends is that a series of lessons 
should be drawn up which, beginning with the little 
children, carries the pupil through every year into a 
deeper study of the whole wealth of the Bible. The idea 
which lies behind the method is that of adapting Bible 
teaching to the needs of the pupil. That which is pro- 
posed is that a system of lessons should be published | 
which shall enable both parents and teachers to under- 
take, systematically and thoroughly, what they all strive 
to do instinctively and partially. The aim of the whole 
work is, to form habits of Bible study, so to mould char- 

acter and intelligence and faith that when the pupil of 
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any school reaches maturity he shall have in his heart the 
love of righteousness, the love of God, faith in the 
Redeemer and faith even in his own place in the world, 
an inspiring conception both of what God is to him and 
of what he may be to the service of God in his life. 

We cannot exaggerate the difficulty and the greatness 
of the task. Like all great educational schemes, it must 
become subject to the law of growth. The very moods 
of each generation change even as its knowledge en- 
larges, and from one decade to another we must expect 
that the forms and much of the substance of even the 
best system of graded Sunday-school lessons will change. 
The question before us today is whether the International 
Sunday-School Association is ready to seize one of the 
most magnificent opportunities and undertake one of the 
most inspiring tasks which the modern life of the church 
presents. This Association can make its committee a 
clearing house of world-wide experience in this new and 
wondrous field of future glorious harvests. It can retain 
for this Association the leadership of the world’s work in 
Sunday-school education. This will mean, no doubt, 
that the committee should adopt new methods for doing 
its work. But the Association may, I believe, with great 
confidence believe that its committee, if this task is laid 
upon it, will give to it an attention at once intense, 
sympathetic and broad-minded. What we need is some 
statesmanlike grasp of the problem, not merely in its 
internal intricacy as an educational scheme, but in its 
world-wide significance. The committee’s real work is 
to discover the method by which the best scheme can be 
constructed, and the method by which it can be, from one 
period to another, subjected to those changes which the 
wisest criticism and the largest experience have made 
imperative. If you adopt this recommendation of the 
Boston Conference, you are laying upon that committee 
a work which is not simply the work of experts in con- 
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structing a system of education, but of experts in the 
larger work of codrdinating the judgments of many 
men and providing for the codperation of the leaders in 
many lands. 

If this plan is adopted the International Sunday-School 
Association will, I believe, maintain its position at the 
head of the developing Sunday-school education of the 
world. It is of immense importance not for the Associa- 
tion as such—which would be a futile and foolish ambi- 
tion—but for the Church of Jesus Christ, that this unity 
which we have established should be maintained, that at 
’ this point in the church work for the world all the de- 
nominations should hold together as closely as possible, 
that here at the door of the child’s heart and bidding the 
youth Godspeed as he enters upon the fulness of a man’s 
life, all the denominations should stand together and the 
prayer of Christ be answered “that they may be one.” 
For at the end we return to the beginning of our con- 
sideration of the whole topic. Our one ambition is 
summed up in the one glorious phrase, “The next gen- 
eration for Christ.’ That, I said, has been the inspira- 
tion of this great Association in the past. Let it be the 
star that guides us and draws us on into the unknown 
future. Let us, in our decision today, have that breadth 
of judgment, that clearness of insight, that power of 
conviction which will enable us to do one more mighty 
stroke of business in the work which has been assigned 
to us by the providence of God, for winning the children 
of the world to the love and service of the world’s 
Redeemer. 
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Graded Lessons—Why They Should Be Used. 


M. C. Hazarp, Pu.D., Boston, PRESENT SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL Eprror1AL ASsocIATION, EpiTor— 
Lesson HE ps. 


The question I wish to present is, Will not the graded 
lessons be well worth your trying? They will give you 
the opportunity to vary the sys- 
tem of lessons in your school, 
and, if the theory is correct upon 
which they are based, to improve 
the instruction in it. 

The impression is quite preva- 
lent that the graded lessons will 
be so difficult to teach that none 
but schools with especially 
equipped teachers will be able to 
make use of them. Such an im- 
pression is without foundation. 
If the graded lessons will help 
the schools which have a good 

iiiteee igi corps of cultured teachers, they 
relatively will be of more benefit to the small, country, 
frontier or backwoods schools. 

What are graded lessons? They are lessons selected 
with reference to the capacities and requirements of the 
different grades in the school. .Psychology has shown 
that at different ages the mind of the child, as well as 
his body, requires different nutriment. At the first, when 
he is busy in getting acquainted with his environment, he 
is best taught by what he sees and hears. When he has 
passed into imaginative childhood he delights in stories 
of what great things, or beautiful things, have been done 
by other children, or men, or fairies, or animals. Farther 
on, in boyhood, he delights in hearing of great personal 
achievements, and the doers become his ideals. It is 
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only when he reaches the age of adolescence that he can 
be interested in men in the mass. It is only then that 
you can teach him history. Graded lessons in the Sun- 
day-school take these facts into consideration. For each 
grade they provide the lessons suitable for it. 

With graded lessons, therefore, the teachers start with 
the advantage of having mental pabulum for' which the 
scholar has an appetite. The system of one lesson for 
the whole school ignores the need of scholars of varying 
ages for different material. It gives only to one portion 
of the school the matter which is just suited to it and 
tries to adapt the material to the rest. 


What I affirm is, that the material that is exactly fitted 
for one grade cannot, in the most of cases, be adapted for 
any other, and much less for all the other grades. But 
you say that they have been, and most successfully, too! 
In every Sunday-school where the uniform lesson is 
taught classes are to be seen in every grade listening to 
their teachers with absorbing interest. True, and, of 
course, there are some classes which do not exhibit any 
interest. The fact is that, no matter how unsuitable the 
lesson, some teachers will greatly interest their scholars 
and some will never engage their attention no matter 
how well adapted it is. The successful teachers instinc- 
tively reject that which cannot be assimilated and sub- 
stitute for it that which can. Oftentimes, when the les- 
sons have been peculiarly unfitted for little ones, the pri- 
mary teachers have “adapted” them, as they term it, by 
taking some word, phrase, or sentence and building up 
on that with stories and illustrations, and thus capturing 
their little scholars. They have not come within gunshot 
of the lesson, but what they have taught has been good, 
and the end has justified the means. 

On the score of adaptation the graded lessons will have 
the advantage. But will they not be more difficult to 
teach? Will they not demand a higher culture on the 
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part of the teacher? Most emphatically I say No to 
both of these questions. Why? Because it is less trou- 
ble and requires less training to teach a lesson which is 
suited to the scholar than it does to teach one which 
must be adapted to him. It must be evident to all that 
the most ill-qualified teacher will get along best with 
those lessons which of themselves appeal to those whom 
he teaches. It requires a greater amount of skill and 
culture to make effective use of lessons which are some- 
times appropriate and sometimes unsuitable than it will 
to teach lessons which are always selected with regard 
to the capacity and aptitude of the scholars. The right 
way of doing things is always the easiest way. The 
graded lessons are so planned as to make the work of the 
teacher as easy as possible. 


The impression seems to be prevalent that the graded 
lessons will require for teachers those who know consid- 
erable of child psychology and pedagogy. So far as pos- 
sible every teacher dealing with children should know 
something of them, but in the new system that knowledge 
will be no more necessary than in the old. A familiar ac- 
quaintance with those branches of learning will be re- 
quired,in those who select the lessons, but not in those 
who make use of them, at least not more than in those 
who now teach the uniform lessons. It takes road-build- 
ing experts to make a good macadam or Telford road, 
but the man who drives over it does not need to know 
just how it was constructed. What he should know is 
how to drive and control his horses, and if he has a 
frisky eight or ten horse aggregation—as, so to speak, 
many teachers in the Sunday-school have—he will need 
to devote his full attention to them. But in rainy weather 
how much easier the hauling will be over such a road 
than over a common dirt road with its sloughs and mud- 


holes! Graded lessons are simply macadamized roads 
for the teacher. 
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As you probably know, the best primary teachers of 
the country have been engaged in mapping out courses 
of lessons for the Beginners’, Primary and Junior De- 
partments. By long study and experience they have 
learned what kinds of lessons should be taught to the 
child at the various stages of his development. Their 
work has been of a kind to make the task of the teacher 
not more difficult but easier of accomplishment. Testi- 
mony to this effect is enthusiastically given by those who 
have been making use of the two years’ Beginners’ 
Course. 

Undeniably there will be some loss in a school which 
gives up the uniform for the graded lessons. Teachers’ 
meetings for the study of the one lesson, now so difficult 
to maintain, will then be impossible. But it will be easier 
to get together teachers of the same grade, for, having 
to deal with the same problems, there will be more in- 
centives for them to meet. In this respect, therefore, 
the change to graded lessons would be an advantage. 

But the review of the lesson from the platform by the 
superintendent will be lost—and in many schools to the 
satisfaction of all! Where the superintendent is capable 
of conducting a good review, the loss will be a serious 
one. But think of the many who are not fitted to do it, 
and yet who insist upon trying every week! The graded 
lessons will accomplish the good, at least, of giving them 
a rest. 

But have we not accomplished great things with the 
uniform lessons? Indeed we have. No one will say so 
more heartily than I. I have been with the International 
Lesson System from the first, and have always been, and 
still am, one of its staunchest supporters. But I believe 
in improvement. The International Lesson System has a 
vitality too vigorous not to be pushing out in new direc- 
tions. Its growth may be guided but it may not be 
stopped. The fact that so much has been done in the 
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past with the uniform lesson is no reason for not making 
use of the graded lessons if we can accomplish more with 
them. 

Our forefathers did some wonderful shooting with the 
long-barreled, flint-lock rifle; but would any one claim 
that a poor marksman now would do any better shooting 
with it than with the modern, up-to-date rifle? We feel 
proud of our forefathers because they shot so well with 
such clumsy devices, but we are not going to give up the 
modern breech-loading magazine rifle. In the same way 
we do homage to the teachers who have accomplished so 
much with one lesson for the whole school. Surely those 
who have done so well with lessons often so difficult of 
manipulation will do a great deal better with those which 
are suited to their scholars. 

I have heard various prophecies concerning the use 
which will be made of the graded lessons, the most of 
them being of a discouraging nature. Even the most 
sanguine do not predict a wide acceptance for them for 
some time to come. It won’t take a whole century to 
find out that graded lessons are better than a uniform 
lesson—if that be the fact. And graded lessons are based 
upon the right principle—the right material for each 
grade in the school. If that principle be correctly car- 
ried out, it must, in a far shorter time, commend itself 
to the teachers. They cling to the uniform lesson be- 
cause they have seen nothing better ; and in so doing they 
are justified. But when it becomes apparent to them, 
as it surely will, that the graded lessons are better, it will 
not take long for them to decide in their favor. Three 
courses of graded lessons are ready; let us give them a 
fair trial. It may be that, with all the time and care spent 
in their preparation, they still are not absolutely perfect, 
but they are sufficiently so that with them we can demon- 
strate the truth of the principle upon which they are 
based. Therefore, not only vote for them, but try them. 
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The Lesson Writers. 


Rey. Joan A. McKamy, D.D., NAsuvitte, TENN., 
ASSOCIATE EpITOR WESTMINSTER TEACHER. 


The Sunday-school is intrusted with the oracles of 
God. This is its crowning distinction. No other func- 
tion of the church surpasses that 
of keeping the Bible open and in 
the hands of the people. The 
sources of our religion remain 
open and accessible as we en- 
rich and popularize our Bible 
study. 

It is with the written Word of 
God that the Sunday-school has 
to do. Nearly twenty centuries 
have fled away since even the 
last of its recorded utterances 
was spoken. Hence the forms 
in which we find these mighty 
thoughts of God are strange to 
us and our times. These flinty geodes that have come 
out of the long past of human experience do not readily 
yield their treasures. They must be smitten with the 
hammer of competent knowledge before their crystalline 
contents become available for the instruction of men in 
faith and practice. It belongs to the lesson writer to 
wield this hammer. It is assumed that he has come 
into possession of the necessary instruments, and has 
been reasonably well trained in its effective use. 

To this primary work there must be added that of in- 
terpreting their contents. For their value lies far less in 
the witness that they bear to the fiery processes under 
which the human family has made its moral and spiritual 
progress, than in the living truths for living men which 
’ they contain. Therefore, we expect the lesson writer to 
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show us how to apply them in ennobling character and 
enriching civilization. The Christian ages have left be- 
hind a deposit of interpretative literature which is one of 
our richest heritages. It falls within the province of 
the lesson writers to open the sluice gates of this vast 
storage reservoir of Christian learning and to conduct 
its life-giving flood into the field of human life. 

After our lesson writers have opened up for us the 
meaning of the Scriptures and indicated the application 
of their truths to the problems of our times, we expect 
them to offer special guidance in the study of the pas- 
sages selected as lessons. At this point they pass from 
commentators to teachers. The importance of this serv- 
ice appears when we recall that the average person who 
sits in our classes, or teaches in our Sunday-schools, is 
extremely dependent upon others for direction in all 
those intellectual processes which we call study. 

From offering safe, varied and practical guidance in 
lesson study, we expect our lesson writers to pass on to 
guidance in lesson teaching. They must fill the mouths 
of those who teach with fit words; they must supply art- 
fully drawn analyses, pertinent illustrations, comprehen- 
sive and detailed questions, and practical applications 
that may be used without the slightest modification. Un- 
less the help that is offered measures up to these re- 
quirements, it is not likely to meet with favor beyond 
the limits of a small but very independent group of stu- 
dents and teachers. 

There are limitations under which our lesson writers 
carry forward their work that should be recognized. The 
first is in the nature of the subject that they treat. Re- 
ligion is a life and not a philosophy. It rests in a right 
disposition of the human spirit, and not in logical and 
luminous statements of truth. The chief factor in its 
promotion is the human personality and not the printed 
page. They must reckon also with the theological un- 
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certainty and the religious unrest that we hear so much 
about in these times. It falls to their lot to navigate 
the tortuous strait between the Scylla of deeply in- 
trenched and slowly yielding conservatism and the Cha- 
rybdis of impatient and destructive radicalism. These 
rocks are equally to be avoided. Our lesson writers serve 
busy people, who must read as they run. Whatever is 
done for them must be brought within limits that often 
afford room for very little beyond fragments. The con- 
densation which a writer’s readers require sometimes 
sets serious limitations to his best work. 

There is also a business side to the publications in 
which much of the work of our lesson writers appears 
that must be taken into account. The publisher cannot 
go beyond the limits set by the willingness of the people 
to pay for his products. The people demand brevity 
and cheapness in their helps, and it does not take the 
publisher long to decide that it is to his interest to give 
the people what they want, rather than what they ought 
to have. 

The spinal column of our entire series of Sunday- 
school publication is that which is contributed by our 
lesson writers. Nearly every human interest employs 
the printing press. In this respect, popular Bible study, 
through the Sunday-school, takes its place alongside the 
foremost of human interests. Numerous denominational 
and independent establishments engaged in the produc- 
tion of Sunday-school periodical literature, whose united 
output reaches immense proportions, could not exist with- 
out the sustained demand for their Bible study publica- 
tions. All that they produce with profit outside this 
line of publications is insignificant in comparison. 

Moreover, it is through the work of our lesson writers 
that our secular papers come into touch with our Bible 
study work, which they very generally recognize as a 
human interest of vast magnitude. This is a fact of tre- 
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mendous import for our great cause. There are com- 
paratively few newspapers of the better sort that do not 
present expositions of the current Sunday-school lessons. 
There is scarcely a religious weekly that does not devote 
a liberal portion of its space to the current Sunday-school 
lessons. This is their point of practical affiliation with 
the popular Bible study work of the churches, which 
many of them emphasize by making their lesson writing 
one of their most prominent features. Thus it appears 
that not all the work of our lesson writers is confined to 
recognized Sunday-school publications. The vast aggre- 
gate of the publications in which their work appears is 
swelled greatly by the secular dailies and weeklies and 
the religious weeklies. 

Through lesson writing the cloister is brought into 
helpful relations with popular Bible study. Since the 
beginning of our International Lesson System, the long 
roll of those who have served their generation in the ca- 
pacity of lesson writers bears upon it the names of many 
most distinguished biblical scholars. In that roll appear 
the names of preachers and pastors whose praise is in 
all the churches. Many scholarly men belonging to the 
faculties of our colleges and theological seminaries have 
laid their talents upon the altar of popular Bible study 
in becoming lesson writers. The instances have not been 
rare in which men of eminent ability have relinquished 
the highest positions in order to devote themselves to the 
work of writing Sunday-school lessons. In this work 
great writers and distinguished scholars have learned 
the art of clothing their rich thoughts in that simple ele- 
gance which is understood and enjoyed by those whom 
we denominate the common people. 

This work has opened a field for the activity of men 
and women of a great variety of tastes and talents. In 
addition to those scholars whose contributions enrich our 
Sunday-school publications, many who have learned 
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the deepest religious truths in the field of practice are 
writing out of their experience to the profit of all. The 
fruitful work of many who have studied deeply the phi- 
losophy and the science that are fundamental to all suc- 
cessful educational efforts appears in our Sunday-school 
publications, in connection with the study and teaching 
of the current lessons. Then a new race of expositors 
has arisen in the persons of rarely gifted men and women 
who discern the moral and spiritual needs of the least 
of God’s little ones, and recognize the portions of God’s 
word that are best suited to those needs. They are mas- 
ters of the great law of adaptation, and, proceeding 
under it, they show parents and teachers how to trans- 
form the strong meat of the Scriptures into appetizing 
and nourishing food suited to these little ones. 

The lesson writers must not be expected to answer for 
the sins of the Lesson Committee. The relation subsist- 
ing between the writers and the committee is not unlike 
that of a board of managing directors of a great mining 
property to the highly-skilled men who sink the shafts, 
drive the tunnels and perform the other necessary work 
of mining. The Lesson Committee looks over the terri- 
tory of revelation and marks off certain portions of it 
as the scene of active operations during a given period. 
It is not the fault of the lesson writers if the portions 
selected do not prove as rich “diggings” as some persons 
might desire. It is their province to employ the best- 
known facilities in developing the designated areas of 
operation. However, lesson writers lay themselves open 
to criticism when they employ mining methods entirely 
out of date, or confine their operations to old shafts and 
tunnels that were sunk and driven when only the crudest 
implements were available. Ancient miners did not ex- 
haust any of these rich veins of divine truth. Only at 
a few points has the mother lode been reached by ad- 
‘venturous operators. The entire field continues to chal- 
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lenge the highest enterprise, holding out promises of 
abundant rewards for all who will dig, and dig deep. 


The Lesson Editors. 


Rey. C. R. BLAcKALL, D. D., PHILADELPHIA, PA., SECRE- 
TARY OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL EDITORIAL 
ASSOCIATION, 


Ir need not occasion surprise that in a period marked 
especially by organization the Sunday-school editors of 
our country should combine for 
the betterment of their profes- 
sion. 

Until seven years ago, the 
Sunday-school publishing con- 
ditions were somewhat like those 
during the period of the Judges, 
when “every man did that which 
was right in his own eyes,” 
without regard to his fellows. 
Several conferences had failed 
to produce satisfactory results ; 
but at last the hour struck, when 
in the month of April, 1go1, 
twenty-four men and women, representing the leading 
independent Sunday-school periodicals and those of all 
the larger denominations and some of the smaller ones, 
sat down with the International Lesson Committee for 
calm consideration of questions that were regarded as 
vital. 

The propositions of the editors and lesson writers, 
which had been adopted by absolutely unanimous vote, 
were received and promptly agreed to by the Lesson 
Committee. The outcome was the organization of the 
“Sunday-school Editorial Association,’ which was born 
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of honest desire to preserve and conserve all the ele- 
ments that make for progress. 

Sunday-school editors are in two classes. ‘The first, 
the smaller in number, is of those who are in charge of 
undenominational periodicals. Commercially these peri- 
odicals claim the whole world as their field; the vested 
interests are constantly being increased; a commendable 
activity in pursuit of their purpose is coupled, as a rule, 
with a high order of intellectual and spiritual capacity. 

The second and much larger class is of editors of 
denominational periodicals. Their publication houses 
claim right of way and loyalty to their very large vested 
interests. There is little disposition to yield their ground 
except under severe competition. The aggregate of their 
gross output naturally overtops that of all the others 
combined. 

The influence of each of the classes upon the other 
has been in marked degree beneficial. The high. grade 
of excellence attained by any periodical has compelled 
similar attainment on the part of others in order to hold 
their ground. Healthy competition also has done its part 
in keeping prices at the lowest practical point, though 
not infrequently at.the sacrifice of a high order of me- 
chanical quality. 

The undenominational editor is more circumscribed 
than the other. He is shut up to the consideration of 
such subjects as are held in common by Christians. He 
must be on the watch against giving offense to constit- 
uents with positive views, and the temptation to ignore 
or minimize the value of denominational principles is 
always at his elbow. 

The limitations of the denominational editor are differ- 
ent. His natural constituency is narrower. He must be 
loyal to that constituency. He is required to set forth 
and emphasize things which the other scarcely dares to 
mention. The temptation that comes to him is to nar- 
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rowness. But he is foot-free to criticize all creation if 
he likes. If done in the right spirit, this freedom broad- 
ens his horizon and develops brotherly kindness, espe- 
cially if he is willing to take hard knocks as well as to. 
give them. 

Herein has the value of the Sunday-school Editorial 
Association become apparent: through all of its history 
there has been the utmost freedom of discussion. Its 
unwritten law has been strict unanimity of action. Edi- 
tors of both classes have learned to appreciate one an- 
other better because of such close fraternal association. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the denominational spirit 
has been broadened and deepened. It has become gen- 
erally agreed that interdenominational activities are es- 
sentially dependent upon the integrity and strength of 
the several denominations. Best of all, a spirit of tol-., 
erance and cordial sympathy has been engendered. 

It is a self-evident fact that Sunday-school editors are 
no more independent of their publishers than are editors 
of any other class of publications. The vision of the 
editor may be broad and far-reaching but not clear to 
his publisher; his ideals may be swamped or practically 
nullified by financial considerations that the publisher 
dares not ignore nor put aside; or it may be that the 
prospect of immediate pecuniary return from a given 
course is not sufficient to warrant what both publisher 
and editor would readily agree in regarding as both 
needed and definite progress. Here associated effort is 
producing admirable results not otherwise within the 
reach of possibility, with a distinct uplift of the entire 
line to a higher level. 

The Editorial Association has always been absolutely 
loyal to the International Association and its work, and 
I believe it will always remain so. Yet it must be dis- 
tinctly admitted that the loyalty of its denominational 
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members must first and always be to their own constitu- 
encies. 

The question remains as to the extent to which the 
Sunday-school editors have been a factor in producing 
or developing the advanced conditions that have so 
strongly marked the past two trienniums of the Interna- 
tional Association. The first united plea of the editors 
was for graded courses of lessons, a plea that has been 
constantly and persistently advocated. 

Another urgent plea of the editors was made in 1904 
for certain quite radical changes in the lesson plans is- 
sued by the Lesson Committee for 1906-11. The changes 
were agreed to by the Lesson Committee and the whole 
list for those years recast. A revised list was issued by 
that committee, which stated that the changes made 
were in response to a unanimous appeal from the Edito- 
rial Association. 

At the annual meeting of the Editorial Association, 
June, 1906, the subject of missions in the Sunday-school 
was set forth in an elaborate report, and was made the 
special topic of two sessions. The later outcome was a 
resolution adopted by the Editorial Association request- 
ing that provision be made for at least two missionary 
lessons each year. Then the Editorial Association and 
the Young People’s Missionary Movement planned for 
something better, and to-day missionary treatment of al- 
most every lesson is becoming the rule in Sunday-school 
periodicals, 

At the Boston Conference, in January last, of the fifty 
persons registered in attendance, thirty-six were mem- 
bers of the Editorial Association, and the action there 
taken was unanimous, showing appreciation of the uni- 
form lesson plan, yet claiming better educational meth- 
ods for use by such schools as were sufficiently advanced 
to utilize them. 

Finally, the Sunday-school editors, in combination with 
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the publishers, if they remain united in their present 
associated capacity, form the key to the whole Sunday- 
school situation. They are in closest touch with the en- 
tire Sunday-school lost. An average proportion of about 
one to every one hundred and fifty thousand of the Sun- 
day-school officers and teachers attend any given session 
of the International Association, and this but once in 
three years. An equally small proportion attend state 
and local gatherings. ‘The editors, however, speak to 
the entire working force from four to twelve and often 
fifty-two times every year, exercising a potent and direct 
influence upon the whole body, as well as in the molding 
of the younger element from which shall ere long come 
new leaders. 

The Sunday-school Editorial Association is necessarily 
numerically small but it is in evidence in exceedingly 
large degree as a distinct and effective factor in carrying 
out the beneficent purposes for which the International 
Sunday-school Association so nobly stands. In the fu- 
ture, as in the past, it may be depended on to “make 
good” every time and all the time. 


The Louisville Convention was greatest in five things: 
The loving harmony on the International Lessons—the 
stress placed upon teacher-training—the recognition of 
the wonderfulness of the Adult Bible Class movement— 
the way the Lord prompted His people to contribute— 
and the sweet, devoted lives of our International leaders. 
—Elmer E. Lacey, Webster Groves, St. Louis, Mo. 


Remarkable for attendance, enthusiasm, and the ade- 
quate plans by the local committee to care for the dele- 
gates, the adoption of Graded Lessoris, the demonstra- 
tion of men’s Bible classes, and General Secretary Law- 
rance’s masterly summary report—Hamilton S. Conant, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Publishing Lessons and Lessons Helps. \ 


GrEorcGE P. Mains, D. D., Pusiisner, Mreruoptist 


EPpIscopAL CHURCH. 


In our published program, among the “Factors and 
Forces Related to Sunday-school Success,” the publishers 
are enumerated last, but may we 
modestly suggest that they are 
not among the least important 
of these factors and forces! 

Publishers recognize the de- 
mands of the age, and, so far 
as is consistent with business 
safety, no parties are more de- 
sirous of fully responding to 
these demands. ‘The publishers 
also very clearly recognize that 
a largely influential minority of 
our Sunday-schools demand rad- 
ical departures in supplies from 
the standards which have hither- 
to been represented in the Uniform System. It is cheer- 
fully conceded that the schools making these new de- 
mands should, if practicable, be gratified in their ideals. 

It is through no prejudice against ideals that I utter 
a serious feeling of caution, shared by many of my fel- 
low publishers, in relation to the proposed additions, in 
the form of graded lessons, to the uniform system. 
Our feeling arises from failure to see from a business 
standpoint how it will be possible to maintain the pres- 
ent system of publication, and to add to a large list of 
new and distinct lesson treatments with a justifying 
business profit. Several facts address themselves seri- 
ously to our attention. 

ist. It is a fact that the business of Sunday-school 
publications has large vested interest of capital. Chair- 
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man Hartshorn has reminded you that more than three 
hundred publications, with a total output of more than 
one-half billion of copies of lesson helps, requiring liter- 
ally an investment of millions of dollars, are now among 
the great facts to be noted in Sunday-school work. And 
when Secretary Lawrance tells us of an enrolled army 
of more than fifteen million Sunday-school teachers and 
scholars, it is evident that vast capital is invested in cre- 
ating the needed supplies for this army. 

2d. Again, it is a fact that Sunday-school publishers 
are today doing their work against the pressure of a 
general competition which pervades this field of busi- 
ness, and necessitates the furnishing of supplies on a 
basis of the narrowest margins of profit. 

For instance, the house with which I am connected, 
recognized as one of the largest Sunday-school publica- 
tion producers in the country, and making in the aggre- 
gate a respectable profit, makes this not on any single 
publication, but on the principle of a small toll on an 
immense grist. We are publishing our most profitable 
periodicals on margins so narrow that if slightly reduced 
their publication would result in a loss. We have reached 
a point where we are issuing our publications at as low 
a price as can be made compatible with business safety. 

While fully measuring the above statements it should 
be noted that we are always seeking to improve the 
quality of our output, and ever seeking to measure up 
to the highest standards of required improvement. 

In view of these facts, it is evident that, to the pub- 
lisher, a multiplication of periodicals, or a new system 
which will stand in practical rivalry with the Uniform 
Lesson System on which his ‘business success has been 
largely built up, is a matter of very grave practical con- 
sideration. 

To illustrate, in my own house we are issuing eighteen 
different papers and periodicals for Sunday-school use. 
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This is a large catalogue in itself. It will so appear when 
it is remembered, that probably there are not a half dozen 
Sunday-schools in my denomination any one of which 
uses more than about half of this entire list of supplies 
in its work. 

It is proposed to ask the publishers, in addition to their 
previous output, to issue a series of graded lessons, 
which the authors hope may come into general use. 
From the publishers’ standpoint, it is safe to say that 
initially every dollar put into this Graded Lesson System 
will be detracted from the profitable investment now em- 
ployed in the Uniform Lesson System, and this dollar 
so diverted will not represent a profit earning factor in 
the new system. In other words, the publishers face 
the certain prospect of losing money for possibly a long 
period. 

The above are facts which every thoughtful promoter 
of new departures, however these departures would seem 
to promise a better meeting of existing needs, is bound 
thoughtfully to consider. We cannot escape the conclu- 
sion that, in the long run, the success of any system of 
lessons will be measured by the ability of the publishers 
to produce such lessons with financial safety. This work 
of Sunday-school publication has its material side as cer- 
tainly as its ideal. Any idealistic system of Sunday- 
school lessons which exposes the publisher to bankruptcy 
in its final results will not do credit to its creators. 

It seems to me that the time has come for the most 
studious concert of plan and action between editors and 
publishers as to the limits of new departures. Person- 
ally I should feel happier in the prospect of the burden 
of publishing added systems of graded lessons if I could 
more clearly see that these lessons in practical use will 
work as ideally as their promoters assume. It seems to 
me that the adoption of such graded systems as divide 
each school into distinct circles of work at its common 
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sessions is likely to sacrifice many things which have 
been judged in the light of experience as necessary, and 
as having contributed surely, to the best methods of pres- 
ent Sunday-school work. 

I cannot escape also the conyiction that, taking the 
rank and file of our schools throughout the land, the 
great majority of persons upon whom we are dependent 
as teachers have no such trained qualifications as will 
fit them for the handling of such systems. Upon the 
other hand, the physical conditions of the rooms in which 
most of our Sunday-schools must of necessity meet to 
do their work are most illy adapted to the ideal perform- 
ance of graded lesson teaching. 

If actual use of the graded lesson system proves the 
above expressed fears not justified by the facts, no one 
will take more pleasure in acknowledging mistakes of 
judgment in this entire matter. I must say, however, 
that the above facts contribute greatly to my fears that 
the day is far distant when the introduction of the graded 
lessons, as now proposed, on the grounds of material 
profits, will become a source of unmingled happiness to 
the publishers. 


Louisville convention was approached by strategic 
conferences richly preparing for it; it was unequaled 
for firm and able grasp and solution of present-day Sun- 
day-school problems, and it will lead to a marvelous 
development, both of the religious and of the educational 
sides of the Church Bible school—Chas. Roads, Balti- 
more, Md. 


It brought to me as never before a sense of personal 
responsibility in view of the tremendous opportunities 
before us, the need of a quick response to the inspiring 
example of so many laymen working together for God’s 
Kingdom, and a strong desire to do my part and to do 
it now.—C. Scott Williams, San Luis Potosi, Mexico. 


WORK AMONG THE NEGROES. 


Committee, 1905-1908. 
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Religious Education Among the Negroes. 


Dr. JAMes E. SHEPARD, DurHaM, N. C., Fietp Svu- 
PERINTENDENT FOR THE NEGROES. 


AMERICA presents the greatest possibilities for human 
development of any country in the world. The oppressed 
of all lands come to America, seeking 
a haven of refuge, and to find free- 
dom, and it has been the proud boast 
of the American people that never 
have they turned a deaf ear to the 
cry of the oppressed of the world or 
turned away those who stood in need 
of assistance. But a strange condi- 
tion and strange problems are con- 
fronting us. The negro is thrown 
Dr. Shepard. suddenly into this nation, and what 

to do with him. is the great question. 
551 
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I believe that the coming of the negro to America was 
for a specific purpose, and that purpose to try the pa- 
tience, the strength, the love of the Anglo-Saxon. 

May I read you an extract from the closing address 
to a graduating class by one of the most liberal men of 
the South, Dr. John C. Kilgo, President of Trinity Col- 
lege, Durham, North Carolina: “Among the problems 
that have been thrust into prominence within the past few 
years is what is called the race problem. One thing is 
certain—the race question is a moral question, it is the 
question of the right of a human being to rise from the 
lower points of life to the higher levels of it. This is 
the same problem at which all people have worked, and 
at which the Anglo-Saxon race must continue to work. 
So the negro finds himself at a low point in the scale 
of life, and, true to the voice of the human soul, he 
wants to go up higher, not that he may go into the so- 
ciety of other races, but that he may be fit to associate 
with himself. In the supreme struggle the politician will 
reach no hand out to him, the social spirit will give 
no help, the industrial spirit will lend no assistance, but 
the God-spirit should speak to him a helping word, and 
reach out to him a lifting hand. This race issue will 
test the moral quality of this nation, and if it finds no 
settlement, the failure will be a moral failure, and show 
the point at which our civilization broke down for the 
lack of moral strength.” 

So, my friends, I appeal to you for the religious edu- 
cation of the black man in the Southland. I am not un- 
mindful of the fact that industrial education has done a 
great deal for my people, and that higher education has 
done a great deal for them. I do not believe that a pen- 
ny given to higher education or industrial education has. 
been wasted. But neither industrial education nor high- 
er education will lift the race and cause it to stand. The 
man must be changed, and this changed man, as he goes 
out into the world and as he comes in contact with his 
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fellow-man, will show that he is changed. Give to us 
high ideals, lofty aspirations! Religious education is es- 
sential to the negro not only for salvation, but to help 
him live as a man, to develop the best in him and to 
teach him to hold the worst in subjection. 

Religious education does not detract from industrial 
education, or from higher education, for, to sweep a 
room well, to be able to bake bread, to plow all day be- 
hind a mule, each of these in its place is religious edu- 
cation, 

Religious education checks the human waste which is 
found in the chain-gang, and jails, in the penitentiaries, 
and on the streets, and stores up energy for the salva- 
tion and uplift of the people. If you want to save this 
race give the negro religious education. 

We are grateful for what you have done. We are 
grateful for the International Sunday-school Association, 
and the plans which it is putting forth for the uplift of 
the race. God bless you in your efforts to plan more 
wisely and widely until every black man in the South 
has felt the uplifting influence of this association. Dr. 
Duff one day, when he was pleading in England for 
India, fainted and after he was revived came back upon 
the stage and said, “I was pleading for India, and if 
there are no young men in this audience who are willing 
to give their lives for India, I will go back and spend 
my life upon the banks of the Ganges.” So, my friends, 
I want to plead with you tonight with all my soul that 
you do your utmost to uplift the black race in the South- 
land, and when you do that they will sing your praises 
not only in this world but in the world to come. 


The Louisville Convention revealed the wonderful pro- 
gress, power of, and provision for the Sunday-school.— 
C. D. Meigs, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The Religious Development of the Negro. 


Dr. Booker T. WASHINGTON, PRESIDENT TUSKEGEE 
NoRMAL AND INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE, 
TUSKEGEE, ALA. 


As I came from my home I fell into conversation 
with a farmer who asked me where I was going, what 
I was coming here for, what 
kind of people would likely be 
gathered here? When I told 
him that there were likely to 
be people from the South and 
people from the North, he said 
to me, “Now, Washington, if 
you meet those Yankees up 
there, you explain to them that 
it was them who were respon- 
sible for the introduction: of 
African slavery in this country.” 
I said to him, “My friend, I 
cannot exactly promise that; I 
will tell a story to them that 
might represent my position on that question.” There 
was a man of my race who had a pig for sale, and 
there came by a white man and this colored farmer 
struck up a bargain, and the pig was sold to the white 
man for three dollars. On the way home the pig got 
out of the cart and returned to Uncle Zeke’s house, and 
about noon a second white man came by Uncle Zeke’s 
cabin in search of a pig, and Uncle Zeke sold the same 
pig to him for three dollars. On his way home the 
second man met the first, and the first white man said 
to the second white man, “That is my pig, I bought 
it from Uncle Zeke this morning at 8 o’clock for three 
dollars.” And the second white man said, “No, sir, 
it is mine, I bought it from him at 12 o’clock today. for 
three dollars.” | 


Dr. Washington. 
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So they argued the question and could not decide 
whose pig it was, and they decided finally to put the 
question before him. They rode up and called him out, 
and the first white man said, “Uncle Zeke, did you not 
sell me this pig this morning for three dollars?” “I 
surely did, boss.” Said the second white man to him, 
“Did you not sell me that pig at noon for three dol- 
lars?” “I surely did, boss.” “What do you mean by 
treating us in this way?” “Before God, boss, can’t you 
white people go off and settle that thing among your- 
selves?” All these questions that relate to the respon- 
sibility for the introduction of slavery into this country, 
I would have you white people from the North and 
you white people from the South go off and settle among 
yourselves. 

I am glad that this great meeting is held in the 
South, in the city of Louisville, in Kentucky. I was 
born in the South, a slave, and I love the South. I am 
glad that this great religious organization is holding 
its convention among the people where we are solv- 
ing, as best we can, but in my opinion successfully, 
one of the most trying and perplexing problems that 
Providence has ever placed upon the shoulders of any 
people. We in the South, black and white, in the last 
‘analysis, understand each other pretty well and like 
each other pretty well; the colored people for the most 
part are going to remain here in the South, and the 
white people want them to remain, and if you do not 
believe that assertion, go into the black belt and try 
to take the black man out, and they will let you know 
pretty soon what they think of him down there. And 
though we quarrel a little among ourselves, we do not 
like anybody else to talk about us. 

I want to thank the_ officers of this International 
body for the work which it is doing, through the Sun- 
day-school for the redemption of the millions of black 
children in this country. 
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The first white people in America, certainly the first 
in the South, to exhibit their interest in the reaching 
of the negro and the saving of his soul through the 
medium of the Sunday-school, were Robert E. Lee and 
“Stonewall” Jackson. In the midst of the war a letter 
was received from him by one of his friends in Lex- 
ington, Virginia, where he lived, and as this friend 
opened the letter, expecting that it would convey im- 
portant news, there fell out a check for five dollars— 
the contribution of “Stonewall” Jackson for the ex- 
penses of his negro Sunday-school. Where Robert E. 
Lee and “Stonewall” Jackson have led in the redemp- 
tion of the negro through the Sunday-school, the rest 
of us can afford to follow. 

There is scarcely any church organization in the 
South that does not contribute toward the education of 
my race, through the day school, the college, the in- 
dustrial school, and so black and white all of us here 
in the South, in our humble way, are making our con- 
tribution towards the building up of the work of the 
Sunday-school. 

I shall never forget the first time that I had an op- 
portunity of attending a Sunday-school. I was a poor 
boy. My-:mother had passed away. I was thrown out, 
literally, as a waif upon the street. There passed by 
where I was playing with other children one Sunday 
morning, a godly man. He called to me and said, 
“Sonny, I want you to go with me to Sunday-school.” 
I did not know where he was leading me, but I had 
faith enough in him to follow, and he led me, a poor 
unknown negro boy, into the Sunday-school, and I have 
been interested in the Sunday-school ever since. 

There is no hope in the solution of the problems that 
confront us in the South, except as the solution is based 
upon the teachings of the Bible. I am a busy man, and 
have many responsibilities in connection with the carry- 
ing on of a great institution, and in connection with the 
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interests of ten millions of people, but years ago I formed 
one habit which still is with me, and no matter how busy 
my day, how exciting the problems, how pressing the 
responsibility, I never leave my house without taking my 
Bible and sitting down and reading a chapter or two. 
And I have found that it pays. 

Now, in the solution of our problems, we have got 
to get down to business. There was an old colored man 
teaching a Sunday-school class, trying to explain how it 
was that the children of Israel were able to cross over 
the water without getting drowned, and how, when 
Pharaoh and his party came along, they were rather un- 
fortunate and got into the water. The old man said, 
“It was this way: when the first party came along it 
was cold, and the ice was hard and thick, and they had 
no trouble in crossing over dry-shod, but when the sec- 
ond party came along it was twelve o’clock, the sun had 
been shining hot on the ice and it had been melting, 
and it broke, and they went in and got drowned.” In 
that class there was a young fellow who had been going 
to school, and he said to the minister, “I don’t understand 
that explanation; I have been studying all these things, 
and my geography convinces me that water doesn’t 
freeze within a certain distance of the equator.” The old 
minister said, “I have been studying something just like 
that, and I find there are always some of you fellows 
ready to spoil all the theology we have; the time I was 
talking about was before they had any geographies or 
equators.” Now, that old man in his simple way was 
simply trying to get down to the bed-rock of things, and 
that is what we have to do in our attempts to apply re- 
ligion and religious methods to the solution of the race 
problem. 

One may argue that the condition of the black man 
is a problem which the black race alone should meet 
and solve, but God has so delicately woven the inter- 
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ests of one race into the other race that the one can not 
prosper unless the other prospers. God is teaching us 
all that one man can not hold another man down in the 
ditch without remaining down in the ditch with him. A 
few yards from the mansion of a cultured white family 
there lived an ignorant negro family in filth and pover- 
ty. The laundry work from this white mansion was 
done every week in the miserable dirty shanty. A dead- 
ly, contagious disease in the old negro cabin, through 
the medium of the laundry, was conveyed into the home 
of this rich and cultured family, and a beautiful daugh- 
ter lay upon her dying bed. 

Disease and death draw no color line. It requires 
courage, sometimes, for one to appreciate the duty that 
he owes to the other race. Sometimes in our great 
ambition to serve the interests of our own race we forget 
our duty to the other and weaker race at our side. One 
day, in Montgomery, Alabama, there was a colored man 
before the court, always on one charge, of not living 
peacefully with his wife; and after he had been called 
before the same judge five times in one year, with im- 
patience and with considerable emphasis, the judge 
called him before the bar and said, “Uncle Silas, five 
times have you been up here on that charge. You must 
go home and live in peace with your wife; you and your 
wife are one, and you must live peaceably; you are ab- 
solutely one, and there must be no more disturbance.” 
The old fellow got up and made a very low bow, and 
said, “Yes, I understand it, I understand all about that; 
I knows; that is where the trouble is, to get mah wife to 
andertand dat I is de one.’ 

I believe the time has come in America, in the Seah: 
land, when the most cultured and influential white men 
and white women are making up their minds that it is 
just as much a part of their Christian duty to help to 
save the negro at their doors through the medium of 
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the Sunday-school and church, as it is to help redeem the 
heathen in China or Japan or Africa. 

The negro in the South has some claim upon your 
sympathy. We are not foreigners nor aliens. You un- 
derstand us and we understand you, and you know that 
whenever the time comes there are thousands of black 
men in the South who are ready to lay down their lives 
in order to protect white families throughout the South. 
We have helped to clear the forests, till the fields, build 
the railroads, tunnel the mountains, and for years we 
have cooked your food and nursed your children, and we 
will do it for years to come. 

Unlike as the black men and white men are in Amer- 
ica in color, in all other characteristics the American 
negro is more like you than any other race of people. 
If you will notice, the negro has this virtue—he always 
tries to imitate the best he can find. If you speak the 
English language, he speaks it. He professes the same 
religion that you profess. He dresses like you, or he 
comes pretty near it. If you organize a Bible school 
the negro will have a Bible school; if you organize a 
college, the negro will have a college; if you organize 
a university, the negro will have a university; if you 
organize a church, the negro will organize a church, and 
he represents every denomination that you represent. If 
you have a political party, the negro will have one. If 
you have a Sunday-school, the negro will have a Sun- 
day-school, Whatever you have, the negro imitates you 
in it. We have used all these agencies in the uplifting 
of our race, the public school, the industrial school, the 
church, the Sunday-school, everything you use, secret 
societies—and we can beat you in that, my friends. If 
you use them, the negro will use them. Every secret 
society which you have, he has. All these agencies we 
use. We have used also, with your help, thank God, the 
temperance agitation that we have heard so much about 
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tonight. We are going to follow you in that respect. 
I guarantee you, in behalf of my race, that if by your 
laws you blot out and close up the barrooms in our South- 
ern States, the intelligent, virtuous negroes will back you 
up. 

In order to Christianize and lift up the race, we are 
‘using the temperance movement, we are using the work 
of conservative leaders among both the white and col- 
ored people; and in a larger degree than you realize, 
there is peace and harmony between the two races in the 
South. As a matter of fact, in nine-tenths of our South- 
ern communities ‘there is peace and harmony and good 
will; but you hear of the difficulty existing in the tenth 
case, and so you make up your minds that all is trou- 
ble and turmoil and difficulty between the races in the 
South. 

Another thing that we are learning as a race is that 
we have got to keep our feet upon the earth. A short 
time ago I met an old colored man who had learned this 
lesson. I said, “Uncle Jake, where are you going?” “I’se 
gwine to camp-meeting.” I said, “Are you able to go to 
camp-meeting and spend a week in singing and shout- 
ing?” “Yes, I ain’t been to camp-meeting fo’ eight yeahs 
and IJ’se gwine dis yeah fo’ suah. Eight yeahs ago Ah 
went to Tuskegee, and Ah heard you teach de people to 
send dere chillen to Sunday-school, an’ build churches 
an’ day schools, and to save their money an’ have a bank 
account, and Ah been following yo’ advice, fo’ eight 
yeahs, an’ Ah got fifty acres of land, an’ done paid de 
las’ dollar on dat land, and suah I’se a right to go to 
camp-meeting dis yeah. I’se done saved mah money, 
ain’t spent it fo’ whiskey an’ snuff an’ cheap jewelry; I’se 
a nice house on de land, fo’ rooms, painted inside an’ out- 
side, and Ah done paid de las’ dollar on de house, and 
Ah suah got de right to go to camp-meeting dis yeah. 
See dis wagon? Dis is Jake’s wagon. When Ah first 
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got free Ah bought a buggy, but Ah foun’ a man has got 
to ride in a wagon befo’ he rides in a buggy, an’ Ah’ve 
done sold de buggy an’ bought a wagon, and Ah’ve done 
paid de las’ ten cents on de wagon, and shuly, de wagon 
has a right to.go to camp-meeting. See these two big 
black mules? Dese is Jake’s mules, Ah’ve done paid de 
las’ dollar on de mules, dere is no mo’gage or debt on 
dem, an’ suah de mules has a right to go to camp-meet- 
ing, too.” Then he pulled a cloth from a basket and 
said, “Do you see dat co’n bread an’ meat in de wagon? 
No sto’ bought bread fo’ me. I raised de co’n an’ de 
ole woman cooked de bread, an’ I raised de pigs an’ de 
ole woman cooked de meat, an’ we is all gwine to camp- 
meeting, an’ we is all gwine to shout, and have a great 
big time because we got money in our pockets and got 
religion in our hearts.” 

That represents a type of thousands of black people 
whom we are gradually reaching through the church and 
Sunday-school and industrial school and day school and 
lifting up into a strong and useful type of American cit- 
izenship; and in that blessed work we need your pray- 
ers, your help and your sympathy. 

I have tried to indicate to you what it is possible for 
a race to attain when it is given even half a chance. 
You do not realize the progress that the millions of ne- 
groes have made under your guidance and through your 
help during the last forty years. Do you realize that 
starting in poverty we own in this country three hundred 
million dollars worth of property upon which we pay 
taxes every year? Do you realize that we own in this 
country thirty-eight million acres of land? Last year, in 
the single state of Georgia the negro added seventy thou- 
sand acres to his holdings in real estate. In North Car- 
olina I found the colored people living in a village by 
tages that had been built by them. I said, “What is the 
themselves, where there were fifty-two comfortable cot- 
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name of this village?” I expected they would say, “Big 
Hollow” or “Little Africa” or something like that. But 
they said to me, “The name of this village is Columbia 
Heights.” Just think of it! a race forty years out of 
slavery presuming to live upon Columbia Heights! 

I would remind you of his progress educationally. One 
hundred per cent were ignorant at the end of slavery; a 
few years afterward only two per cent of us could read 
or write; at the present time, a little over forty years af- 
ter slavery, fifty-seven per cent of us can both read and 
write. Do you know in all history a record which can 
begin to equal that? In the words of your own great 
fellow-citizen, Henry Watterson, “The world has never 
yet witnessed such progress from darkness into light as 
the American negro has made within forty years.” 

Our progress does not stop with material possessions 
and education. In proportion as our people have the 
Sunday-school and the church and the day school and the 
college and the industrial school, they become more re- 
ligious people. It is not true that the penitentiaries and 
jails are full of men and women who have been educa- 
ted at colleges and universities. I ask anyone to make 
the test. Go through the jails and penitentiaries of the 
South, and you can not find fifty men and women with 
college diplomas or industrial school diplomas. The peo- 
ple in the jails or in prison have had no chance, they zre 
the ignorant, the ones who are away down, and it is our 
duty to take them by the hand through the church and 
Sunday-school and help to lift them up; and in aie 
tion as we do that we will meet our reward. 

And as a race of people we do not get discourtzed: 
We remember that in slavery we were property; in the 
providence of God we came out of that institution Amer- 
ican citizens. We went into slavery without a language; 
we came out speaking the proud Anglo-Saxon tongue. 
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We went into slavery pagans; we came out of slavery 
with the Bible and Sunday-school literature in our hands. 

There is a great duty and responsibility resting upon 
the young white people and the young black people of 
this country. Some days ago I was in the city of Rich- 
mond, and I heard a story concerning an old black man 
there. He was living in the same home where his mis- 
tress lived during slavery, and she had planted with her 
own hands a rose-bush in the yard. A new tenant took 
possession, and the new mistress said to this old col- 
ored man, “Dig up that rose-bush.” The old man hesi- 
tated, and with a tear in his eye, shook his head and 
went behind the house. Again the lady came out and 
said, “Dig up that rose-bush,” and he came up to her, 
touched his hat and made a polite bow and said, “Mis- 
sus, I likes you, I want to obey you, but, Missus, you 
don’t understand; these old hands can’t dig up that 
rose-bush; that rose-bush was planted fifty years ago 
by my old Missus, and these hands can’t dig it up; you 
must excuse me, Missus.” ‘The feeling of sympathy, the 
feeling of friendship between the black people and the 
white people in the Southland was planted here years ago 
by our forefathers. We who are following in their foot- 
steps, black men and white men, must not dig up that old 
rose-bush. We must nurture it with our tears and with 
our’ love and with our sympathy, and as we do it we will 
have the blessing of Almighty God. 


The Louisville Convention will undoubtedly register 
a new era in world-wide Sunday-school work. The very 
comprehensive reports from the broad field now covered 
gave substantial token that many conquests will yet be 
made under the auspices of the International: Sunday- 
school Association—J. R. Pepper, Memphis, Tenn. 
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Work in Mexico. 
E. M. SEIN, SECRETARY. 


Ever since the illustrious George Washington, the 
founder of the North American Republic, in one of his 
memorable speeches said: ‘The per- 
petuity of this country depends upon 
the religious training of its youth,” 
the Sunday-school has been one of the 
recognized forces that have efficiently 
contributed to the civilization and sta- 
bility of this country. No small tribute 
of praise was paid to the modern 
Sunday-school when it was charac- 
terized by ex-Secretary Shaw of the 

TE. M. Sein. ' Treasury Department as “essential 

to, and the greatest institution for 

the welfare of this country.” 
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It must, therefore, be a source of genuine satisfaction 
to all lovers of the Word of God to observe the growing 
scope and importance of this International Sunday-school 
Convention whose benefits reach out to all parts of this 
great country, giving light and wisdom to those who will 
be the standard-bearers of the future. And no less worthy. 
of mention is the fact that the sympathy and generosity 
of this body is making it possible for other parts of the 
American continent to share in the life-giving privileges 
of the teaching of God’s truth through the organized 
agency of the Sunday-school. 

It is with great pleasure that we, the representatives 
from Mexico, have come to assure the International Con- 
vention of our deep-felt gratitude for what, through your 
liberality and kind interest, we have been able to accom- 
plish for the advancement of the Lord’s work in our 
needy land. We can assure you that all of our workers 
appreciate in a high degree the spirit of Christian love 
and fellowship which has inspired you to help us in 
developing our Sunday-school work. 

Mexico is an open field and the opportunities which 
the progress of the country offers to all missionary enter- 
prise are simply wonderful. I think I voice the senti- 
ment of the missionaries of all denominations now work- 
ing in Mexico when I say that the opportunities and 
responsibilities of the Church of Christ are increasing 
everywhere, demanding and taxing our talents to the 
utmost. 

The Bible, in its constantly growing circulation, 
amounting to about 20,000 volumes every year, is the 
great agency for the propagation of the truth, while the 
churches and allied institutions are striving to bring its 
teachings home to the heart of the people. Mexico is 
coming to the light, and we thank God most sincerely 
for the triumph which He has permitted to come to 
pass in spite of the great traditional difficulties and the 
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endless opposition of the Roman Catholic Church, which 
has ever been the avowed enemy of the open Bible, and 
which, if she had the power, would drive every Protes- 
tant from the country and set up the Inquisition again 
for the delight of the kingdom of darkness. On a con- 
servative estimate there are today in Mexico about 700 
congregations with 22,700 members, and about 50,000 
adherents. There are 216 young people’s societies with 
6,943 members; there are 10,990 pupils in the Protestant 
day schools and colleges, and 19,613 in our Sunday- 
schools. Mexico, listening to the voice of her silent 
volcanoes that through generations have lifted up their 
snow-clad majestic brows, at last begins to stretch forth 
her hands toward God. The outlook is bright as the soft 
twilight that ushers the glorious morning that will cul- 
minate in the splendors of the noonday. ‘There is a 
good deal of land yet to be possessed. We have merely 
touched its borders, and under the everlasting power of 
the Gospel we have seen the degraded, the ignorant, the 
superstitious and the lost transformed into lives of use- 
fulness and honor to God. And yet the hope of the 
country lies in the rising generation, in the religious 
training of its youth, and to this end the Sunday-school 
is pointing out the way with unmistakable evidence. The 
possibilities of childhood and youth, as they are brought 
face to face with the truth and power of Christ, are 
beyond comprehension. Well has said Mr. Marion Law- 
rance, the foremost Sunday-school leader: “To save a 
man is to get a unit, but to save a child is to gain a 
multiplication table.” 

Sunday-school work in Mexico has, till recently, en- 
tered upon a new era. In fact it was not till the visit 
of our talented and enthusiastic friend, Mrs. Bryner, 
made in 1903, in accordance with the wishes of the In- 
ternational Association, that our workers began to realize 
the great possibilities of the organized work, and to 
hope that the day might not be far distant when we could 
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undertake a vigorous campaign for the betterment of 
our Sunday-schools. 

It has been my pleasure and privilege, since October, 
1905, when I was called to serve as General Secretary, 
to be engaged in such work which has been growing in 
interest as the aims of it are understood. I can say with 
satisfaction that we have the entire confidence and sym- 
pathy of every missionary and worker in the country 
and that all have been very kind and generous in their 
expressions of good will for the success of the work. 


Our difficulties are many and we cannot boast of al- 
ways succeeding in overcoming them. Our people are 
slow to recognize the value of the Home Department, 
the Cradle Roll, Decision Day, Teacher-training and 
other excellent plans that mean so much to the work. 
Yet, we realize that it is necessary to exercise patience 
and teach one thing at a time. There is, however, one 
feature of the work that is helping to bring about some 
of those additional forward movements of the Sunday- 
school, and that is the organization of local conventions, 
of which there are now seven, five having been organized 
during our term of office. It is interesting to know how 
much good has been accomplished in these small gather- 
ings of a few officers and workers where opportunity 
has been given to show the advantages of organization 
and training. And as we can reach other centers and 
interest more of our workers in the value of convention 
work, we shall be doing a great deal for the future of 
our Sunday-schools. 

One of our greatest needs has been the creation of 
literature adapted to the conditions of the work through- 
out the country. The series of leaflets prepared by Mrs. 
Bryner shortly after her visit to Mexico, was very use- 
ful and appreciated by our workers. But there is need 
of books in the Spanish language that will cover the 
most important features of the Sunday-school movement 
and which will at the same time, be brief enough to be 
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taken up as a course of study. I am glad to report that 
such need has been considered and steps are being taken 
by several denominations to supply the need. Six or 
seven such different books recommended by our Asso- 
ciation will be translated and circulated in the near fu- 
Lunes 

There are only five denominations in Mexico that pub- 
lish Sunday-school Helps, which are generally accept- 
able, there being, however, ample room for increase and 
improvement along this line, as the work of the Sun- 
day-school grows. 

From one end to the other of the country, the cause 
of Christ is represented by some evangelical church, and 
while our constituency is still very small it is found in all 
the States of the Mexican Republic, and, therefore, the 
Sunday-school is known among our people. I have 
visited all but five of the States and Territories, having 
traveled since my appointment in October, 1905, 27,763 
miles. Part of this has been done on horseback, in car- 
riage and on steamer. Not only the principal cities of 
the Republic have been touched, but smaller places have 
been also visited as occasion has offered. We are very 
anxious to reach every place and push the work in all 
directions. In our travels we have touched a few places 
on the Texas side of the Rio Grande River where Mexi- 
can congregations exist. 

Our statistics have never been complete, githouah we 
are making great efforts every year to reach and secure 
a report from every Sunday-school of which we have 
heard. It must be a matter of patient training for some 
time to come. We can give, however, the following fig- 
ures as being as accurate as possible: Number of Sun- 
day-schools, 368; number of officers and teachers, 1,854; 
number of scholars, 19,613; total membership, 21,467. 
There are besides 17 Home Departments with about 78 
members; 18 Cradle Rolls with about 120 members; 6 
Teacher-training Classes with 42 members. There are 
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also about 20 English speaking Sunday-schools, of which 
7 are included in the above figures. 

We urgently need more Home Departments, more 
Cradle Rolls, more Teacher-training Classes, and a more 
general understanding of the value of our Association 
work before we can say that our Sunday-schools are ful- 
filling the great mission to which they are called. 

Mexico needs so much the light of the Gospel and 
the efficiency of the Sunday-school that when we come 
to measure our talents and resources we feel humbled 
before the magnitude of our responsibilities. There are 
fourteen millions of people in Mexico, and how to reach 
so vast a number with so few workers and limited re- 
sources, is a tremendous question. We feel our depend- 
ence. We remember that our Lord Jesus Christ is upon 
the throne, and if we approach Him in a humble spirit 
trusting in His divine power He will give us the victory 
in His own time. I remember the story of the man who 
went into a jewelry store to buy a jewel for his intimate 
friend, and the jeweler showed him some opals, none 
of which seemed to please the customer, but as he was 
about to leave, the jeweler brought out another case of 
stones and selected a large one which he held in his hand 
for a few minutes, while the customer looked over the 
new case, then stretching out his open hand showed this 
stone, and there was the most beautiful jewel which 
the man had ever seen, and which he bought at once. 
It was the warm touch of the jeweler’s hand that gave 
it such a radiant and fascinating appearance. Dear 
friends, help us to stretch forth the hand of sympathy 
and love that we may win Mexico and Mexico’s thou- 
sands of children to our loving Master, the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

That the organized Sunday-school reaches and inter- 
ests men of wealth where the church does not—C. H. 
Nichols, Oklahoma City, Okla, 
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The West Indies, Central and South America. 
Rey, Aguita Lucas, SECRETARY, 


In 1906 I started, at your call, to follow in the foot- 
steps of your first commission to the West Indies. It 
was a high privilege to strengthen and 

confirm the good work which they 
had begun, and to carry this work to 
even a yet wider field. 

In Ocober, 1907, my second tour 
began. This so widened beyond the 
first that your present field in that 
direction now includes St. Kitts, 
Nevis, Antigua, Montserrat, and 
Dominica belonging to the group 
known as the Leeward Islands; St. 

Rey. Aquila Lucas. had begun, and to carry this work to 
Lucia, St. Vincent, Barbados, Gren- 
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Islands. All these under another grouping are called 
The Lesser Antilles. Off the coast of Venezuela lies the 
island of Trinidad. The course was to British Guiana, 
thence to Panama and Costa Rica, which are Central 
American Republics. After these came the islands of 
Jamaica, Cuba, Santo Domingo, and Puerto Rico, which 
form the group known as the Greater Antilles. Most of 
these islands and countries have now each their own def- 
inite organization auxiliary to this association, and the 
few which have not yet organized have an executive com- 
mittee for future codperation. Herein is a population 
of ten millions of souls among whom in many parts 
childhood is placed at a very low value because the Bible 
has not the same blessed influence that it has with you. 

In. each of these islands I could give you many in- 
stances in proof of the blessing which your plans of 
Home Departments, I. B. R. A., Cradle Rolls and Teach- 
er-Training, have brought. The welcome to your work 
has come not only from pastors, but from many teachers, 
and also from parents and even small scholars who are 
as appreciative of Christian work, kindly done for them, 
as are children of this northern land. Individual fathers 
and mothers, in the street, as well as in the congrega- 
tion, sent their messages of gratitude to you because of 
your help for their children’s sake, and on my second 
visit children came to me in the street expressing their 
remembrance of meetings held a year before. Your 
work is strengthening the hands of the missionaries, in 
helping their teachers to a higher standard, is touching 
many a parent’s life and is also gladdening the children. 

The highest type of Sunday-school work is found in 
the island of Trinidad. Association work there struck 
its roots deeply, and quickly grew to a majesty in form 
and became sterling in quality. At least one cause of 
this is found in the missionaries and laymen of the Pres- 
byterian church of Canada with which missionaries from 
other countries have readily combined. Into this island 
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many East Indians have come. under government con- 
tract and become permanent dwellers there. The Sun- 
day-school lesson is introduced as a portion of the day 
school Bible work, and the Teacher-Training course is 
made a part of the curriculum of the college for training 
young East Indian workers among their own people. In 
Trinidad these missionaries and their workers have a 
systematic periodical written examination on the Sun- 
day-school lessons in which there seems as much interest 
as if in day school or college. This field has already 
expressed its gratitude, unsought, by a financial offering, 
and will rejoice in your aid to push its well begun work 
to every school in reach of its local association. 

British Guiana stands next in rapid advance of organ- 
ized Sunday-school work. They have not only organized 
their province, but also each of the three divisions of 
that country. On the second of last January I shared 
with them the blessings of their first annual convention. 
British Guiana has a very cosmopolitan population, of 
which fully one-third are East Indians. As I went 
into heathen temples, and witnessed other signs of 
heathenism, I often said “unless these be Chris- 
tianized they will heathenize the country.” Many of the 
older people gathered in my meetings, and to these I 
spoke through an interpreter, as I pleaded that they 
would live Christian lives for the help of their children. 
Their gestures significantly indicated that they admitted 
the force of the truths. 

But the hope lies in the children. To these I needed 
no interpreter. In their day schools and also their Sun- 
day-schools, their eagerness to learn furnishes an excel- 
lent lesson to our more highly privileged children of the 
North. Appreciative of kindness shown and lessons to 
be taught, some of these ran several miles to meet us 
when they knew that I and a missionary were coming to 
hold a meeting among them. 

The East Indian is the only one among whom ear- 
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nest work is being done. For multitudes of negro 
descent the church work is older in years and full of 
things to admire. Association work seemed to bring a 
new day to some of the children of respectable white 
families, and they began to gather together to study 
Sunday-school Bible lessons. I pray God to bless this 
feature of the work and make it extend. 

You have introduced into that land new forces to 
aid those who have been striving to uplift the various 
races. Your work in that land alone is a_ great 
reward for all your efforts even if you had no other. 
Panama is a country of great interest to this United 
States in which we are now meeting. Many of 
your sons are there in connection with the work of the 
canal. The American government has done much to 
make it healthy and safe, physically, to live in that once 
notoriously pestilential region. 

It is your work to aid in making it as safe morally 
and religiously. Here I could only spend a few days, 
meet select companies of men and women, and lay before 
them your good wishes. These heartily welcomed your 
message, as shown by their organizing to codperate for 
work in the future. Chaplain Pearn, Y. M. C. A. secre- 
taries and others secured a good beginning in the forma- 
tion of the Panama Isthmian Sunday-school Association. 
In addition to the Y. M. C. A., which, by the codpera- 
tion of the Federal government, is doing much among 
the thousands of men, there are many women and chil- 
dren, as well as men, to whom this Association can 
and must minister. Most of the ministers whom I met 
there gave a very hearty welcome to your proposals, but 
one young Christian worker voiced the Macedonian cry 
when he said, “Tell them at home that this is the hour 
of our opportunity.” Does not God call Christian Amer- 
ica to see to it that this great waterway shall be clean , 
morally, and such religious influences put in operation 
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that will preserve its towns from being moral cesspools 
such as curse the Suez Canal? 

In Costa Rica two cities claimed my time, Port 
Limon on the Atlantic, and San Jose, the capital, which 
is 5,000 feet up the mountains and 100 miles from Limon. 
The missionary work is largely to the English speak- 
ing peoples. The Spanish speaking work is, as 
yet, small, and has its center in the capital. There 
are 300,000 people in that interesting land which sends 
its bananas, coffee and chocolate by the shiploads to this 
and other countries, but only 1,000 are yet in its Sunday- 
schools. Think of what a call this is. 

But the crown of the work seems to be in the 
Greater Antilles. Jamaica, to which -so many of 
your tourists go, has a population of about three- 
quarters of a million. These are chiefly Protestant 
and English speaking. They welcome the work you seek 
to do for them and with them. They have organized 
four districts which are striving to push the methods 
which have been so fruitful to ourselves. Hurricane, 
earthquake and drought have brought great difficulties 
on their religious workers, and caused many of their 
people to emigrate. 

There is much which is worthy of admiration under 
the Scotch, English and other missionaries in the work 
of Jamaica. Its 664 schools with a membership of 
83,859 will greatly benefit by such association, one with 
another, as we have found in the North. 

But Cuba is greatest of them all in area, and it had 
a larger portion of my time than any other one field. 
Here the work is in the Spanish language and the Eng- 
lish work is simply to meet the needs of those English 
speaking people who go there, either for business or for 
pleasure. It was not till after the American intervention 
of ten years ago that this great island was permitted to 
have an open Bible. When I consider the sad conditions 
of sensuality, and of lying, which underlie the very 
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foundations of home and society, and gambling which is 
fostered from childhood by the sale of lottery tickets for 
a few cents, and by graduated dens of gambling in 
almost all ranks, I am appalled at the great work to be 
done in lifting up that beautiful island and its people, 
before whom there lies a great future. But when I look 
into the missionary day schools, many of which I had 
the privilege of speaking to, when I saw childhood, youth 
and adults in the Sunday-schools, when I met eager, 
inquisitive, Bible searching young teachers in the Sun- 
day-school institutes, I had visions of a new Cuba—a 
Christian Cuba—in the future. I know that 148 Sunday- 
schools with 7,022 members seem small out of two mil- 
lions of people whose political and social structure has 
been without an open Bible. Yet already God has given 
to the work of his Gospel missionaries so many blessings 
as lead one to exclaim, “What hath God wrought,” and 
the signs of the times are full of encouragement. The 
Rey. A. L. Phillips was called to visit Cuba last Novem- 
ber, and, addressing the National Missionary Conven- 
tion, he led them to organize a Sunday-school associa- 
tion, appointing a vice-president in each of the six prov- 
inces into which Cuba is divided. Thus they made most 
efficient plans for my tour of six weeks, in which I held 
meetings in its chief cities, entered sympathetically into 
the work of the missionaries and their teachers and gave 
myself unstintedly to help them. 

The majority of men never go to any place of 
worship, and have no religion. It is cause for 
gratitude that here and there are brilliant examples of 
men and women coming into the light, and learning the 
requirements of the Bible, but the great hope lies in the 
children. 

_ All honor to the noble band of men and women who 
are giving their lives for Cuba’s redemption. The first 
fruits of the harvest are already presented by them to 
God’s glory, but the greater harvest will come when the 
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seed sown in child and home life shall bear its fruit in 
coming years. It is the day of golden opportumty to 
aid the Sunday-school work in Cuba. I know that your 
mission to them will aid in a richer teacher-training and 
Bible studying literature in their own language, and 
their eagerness to know more about that Word that they 
may do \better service for Him assures me that your 
reward will be a great one. 

Puerto Rico was my last field in the tour, and only,a 
few days could then be given. Representatives of the 
different churches codperated and so organized that 
your usefulness to them may be greatly increased in the 
next visit. 

A few wishes come to my mind: 

1. I should like to see a company of business men, 
such as meet in our Executive Committee, make a pil- 
grimage to the chief ports of South America, meet the 
religious workers, look into conditions, and 

2. Returning from a trip fraught with so much in- 
terest to Christ’s kingdom, lay afresh upon the hearts 
of their missionary boards the claims of those southern 
parts ,of this continent, and upon the hearts‘of our own 
Executive Committee what can be done for childhood 
and their teachers in those lands. 

3. I should like to see their information in condensed 
leaflet form circulated among the increasing thousands 


of the adult Bible class members. Only He who sees 
results from the beginning can tell what would be the 
blessed result, , 
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The Bible School and the Pastor. 


BisHop W. M. Bett, D. D., LL.D., Bisnor or THE 
UNITED BRETHREN CHURCH. 


Tue International, and kindred Bible-school Associa- 
tions, stand for an unalterable purpose to make the Bible 
not only the text-book of the 
preacher, but the familiar text- 
book of the preacher’s audience. 
In other words, the Bible must 
not only be supreme in the pas- 
tor’s study, but it must become 
the reading and reference book 
of all the people. 


I. Tuer GREATEST Book. 


The crying need of the age is 
the bringing of the Bible into 
general and efficient use among 
all classes of people. 
mishou Bett The awakening of a com- 
manding interest in, and use of, 


ola 


oll 
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the Bible is a matter of strategic importance to this gen- 
eration. Effort and leadership at this point will be a 
direct contribution to the speedy evangelization of the 
world. This work, thoroughly done, will mean the pres- 
ervation and perfection of our civilization with the elim- 
ination of our vices and weakening excrescences. 

This undertaking in Christian lands deserves the wisest 
statesmanship, the most far-seeing diplomacy, the deep- 
est devotion, the most unflagging courage and deter- 
mination. It is an enterprise worthy of all energy, a 
task worthy of all codperative interest, a project worthy 
of all scholarship. 

Who can properly estimate the value and importance 
of the Greatest Book which contains the greatest mes- 
sage that ever fell upon the ears of a listening world? 
It is eminently fitting that the entire Christian world 
unite in organizing and promoting an adequate move- 
ment for bringing this message to the mind and heart 
of the present and the coming generation. 


II. Tue Greatest Boox In Its GREATEST SCHOOL. | 


By the appointment of Infinite Wisdom the preach- 
ing service of the Church will never pass from use as 
a method of worship, instruction and persuasion. No 
competitive agency can ever take the place of the 
preacher or usurp his high and exalted function. In 
the essential features and objectives the work of the 
Bible-school and the pulpit are identical. The occasions 
are different, the method usually different, but the mes- 
sage and objective are alike. 

The growing use of the Bible-school as a method of 
Christian work is, beyond all question, under the ‘provi- 
dence of Almighty God. With all of our conventions, 
institutes, conferences, committees, we have only reached 
the outer court of Bible-school possibilities. 
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There are certain requisites of a higher efficiency in 
the Bible-school that are quite apparent. 

1. General and individual inspiration. The Bible- 
school must mean life calling to life. It must be a 
quickening, a resurrection call to the dead. Life is the 
most telling fact in the universe. 

Only a few persons were needed to produce the Bible, 
but all are needed to feel its truth, exemplify its morali- 
ties, experience its renewals and pass on its messages of 
love and grace. We need to reach the altitude of glori- 
ous inclusiveness. 

2. The tmperative demand for deep and genuine 
Christian experience. Deep and gracious Christian ex- 
perience is the absolute essential in this work. Christian 
experience is the only source of the Christian character. 
A call for high moral and spiritual character on the 
part of Bible-school managers and workers is always in 
order. Unconscious influence is determined by real char- 
acter. The Bible-school is a fine sphere for the con- 
tagion of Christian character and personality, the trans- 
mission of character. 

3. -The personal use of the Bible. 

4. Training tn stewardship and proportionate giving. 

5. Thorough information as to home and foreign mts- 
SIONS. 

6. The temper of conquest and a passion for achieve- 
ment. 

7. A consuming passion for soul winning. 

8. Training in the current movements for social and 
civic righteousness. 

9. Training for protest against the destruction of the 
nation through the lust of an unscruplous commercialism. 

10. Creating and enforcing Christian definitions of 
government. 

The religious responsibility in world-civilization was 
-never as great as it is today. This responsibility the 
Church and the Bible-school must accept. When this is 
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done in high and manly fashion more men will be inter- 
ested in the Bible-school. 

The Church is more responsible than the state. The 
social question is at bottom a religious question. In the 
long-run nothing ethically good can be economically 
disastrous. Nothing ethically bad can be economically 
beneficial. There is, therefore, a vital kinship between 
the new social agitations and Christianity. Righteous- 
ness is the test of institutions, customs, laws and persons, 


IlIl.. Tue Pastor wirH THE GREATEST BOOK IN ITS 
GREATEST SCHOOL. 


The pastor is not only the pastor of the church, but of 
the Bible-school as well. The school is his most hopeful 
and responsive. parish. The Bible-school affords the 
pastor not only a choice and approved methods of 
evangelism among all classes, but the only kind of con- 
gregation that has promise of becoming a force for the 
work of God in the world. A pastor who puts himself 
with heart and soul into the realization of a large and 
effective Bible-school is exercising the highest wisdom, 
and he will néver want for an appreciative audience at 
his preaching services. The modern Bible-school is 
wisely placing a large emphasis on organized classes, 
and especially classes for men. This emphasis is having 
its reward in the abounding growth of interest in Bible 
study and class work. The pastor is one. The laymen 
are many. The enlistment of the many is the call of the 
hour. 

Pastors are interested in fruitful preaching. The per- 
sonal use and knowledge of the Bible creates the atmos- 
phere and environment essential to fruitful preaching. 
The duties of the pastor to the Bible-school are: 

Ist. To give it complete pastoral care and service. 

2d. To meet where practicable the teachers and offi- 
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cers for prayer and conference just before each session 
of the school. 

3d. To conduct teaching-training classes. 

4th. To work constantly and suitably in the school 
sessions. 

5th. To fit himself for leadership in this work at any 
cost. 

6th. To promote the organization of great classes of 
men and women. 

7th. To unite in one essential life and body his eehcal 
and church memberships. 

8th. To codperate in the organized interdenomina- 
tional Bible-school work. 

The church of the succeeding generation is now in 
the making. Into that church of the world’s tomorrow 
we are called to direct the total child and youth life on 
the earth at this hour. We must win to Christ and the 
safety and power of a life in Him the young life now 
within our reach. The task is assigned by high heaven. 
If aroused, organized, infilled by the Holy Spirit, pos- 
sessed with a spirit and purpose of achievement, led on 
by pastors who are on fire for the victory, the church 
of this age may comé to this strategic undertaking with 
assurance of winning the day. No such opportunity ever 
confronted the Christians of any previous generation. 
The field is before us and we may reap it if we will. 
We never work in conformity with God’s plan save as 
we carry the message of the religious life to the race in 
the period of its youth. This done, results are certain. 
There is a call for every pastor to come to the firing line 
in an immediate advance in Bible-school work through- 
out the world. Ours, fellow-pastors, is the first responsi- 
bility, and we must accept it. 
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The Theological Seminary and the Sunday-School. 


- Presipent Epcar Y. Mututns, D. D., PRESIDENT 
SouTHERN Baptist THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


THE time in the history of the Kingdom of God has 
come for the formation of an indissoluble union between 
the Theological seminary and the 
Sunday-school. 

The need is to put the Sunday- 
school idea organically into the 
seminary and its work. It should 
have a chair in charge of a capa- 
ble man. It should be of equal 
rank with other subjects and 
other chairs in the seminary. It 
should be in the hands of an ex- 
pert, capable of making it a 
power for good in the Kingdom 
of God. It should be endowed 
and maintained and become as 
organic in the life of the semi- 
nary as the right arm is organic and permanent in the 
human body. It should deal with the practical Sunday- 
school situation; should be wideawake to new methods 
and quick to fall into line with Sunday-school progress 
and advance. It should generate enthusiasm as well as 
convey knowledge about the Sunday-school, and it 
should thus send out a stream of Sunday-school leaders 
in its graduates to tremendously reinforce the whole 
Sunday-school movement. This at least is the ideal, not 
to be attained in a day, but to be labored for. 

I must now justify the above large program by giving 
the reasons for the faith that is in me. 


I. First, it ought to be done because the seminary 
needs it. It owes it to itself. 


Dr. Mullins. 
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Ist. It is one of the best ways in the world to make 
theological training practical. Theological education 
must do three things: (1) Connect the student with 
truth. (2) Connect him with the sources of power. (3) 
Connect him with his task. The last named is where the 
lack has been most serious. 

I would rather see a student for the ministry sent out 
with the purpose, power and skill to do things, than to 
have him plastered all over from head to foot with 
diplomas and degrees. 

The Sunday-school thus incorporated in the seminary 
would keep the seminary, as the philosophers say, in con- 
tact with reality. It would save theological education 
from excessive star-gazing, and metaphysical cliff- 
climbing, and theological soap-bubble blowing, and 
transcendental ballooning. 

2d. The seminary owes it to itself to recognize the 
great modern movement in pedagogy. One of the 
strangest and most startling facts of the modern religious 
world is this: For a hundred or more years a great and 
far-reaching movement, full of vital meaning for the 
pulpit, has gone on under the nose of the pulpit and 
theological education in large measure without recogni- 
tion from either. I mean pedagogy, child-study, that 
marvelous movement inaugurated by Pestalozzi, Froebel, 
Herbart and others, which has caught and held the 
imagination of the most wide-awake Sunday-school work- 
ers, and has created a Sunday-school literature,. which 
has for its aim the study of the child, the understanding 
of the child, the teaching and training of the child, the 
moral, mental and religious formation of the child. This 

_movement means life, and power, and progress to the 
preacher and the pulpit, if he can but seize it and under- 
stand it and apply it. And yet I do not exaggerate when 
I say this whole movement is an unknown region to 
thousands upon thousands of preachers of the gospel. 
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3d. The Sunday-school in the seminary will neutralize 
some evil tendencies in theological education. Higher 
criticism in its destructive form can best be met by the 
practical test of the Scriptures in human life. Hyper- 
criticism said, ““We are not certain that Moses wrote the 
books which bear his name.” The Sunday-school has 
replied, “Taste and see that the Lord is good.” The 
enemy has said, “We are doubtful about some of the 
psalms.” The Sunday-school has replied, “Thy word 
was found and I did eat it.” The enemy said, “Can 
any good thing come out of Nazareth, as recorded in 
these uncertain records of the four gospels?” The Sun- 
day-school has replied, “Come and see.” They have said, 
“You exalt Christ too much. He was a good man and 
great teacher, but not divine.” The Sunday-school has 
replied, “Come, see a man that told me all that I ever 
did.” The enemy has said, “Your vaunted religious ex- 
perience as based on the Scriptures is without warrant, 
a mere delusion and a snare.” The Sunday-school has 
replied, “One thing I know, whereas I was blind, now 
sees) . 

IT, In the second place, the student for the ministry 
necds it. The pulpit needs reinforcing here in a most 
pronounced way. Many a preacher is helpless in hand- 
ling Sunday-school problems. 

A theological education may train a man away from 
appreciation of the Sunday-school simply by neglect. A 
young preacher will magnify in his ministry what is mag- 
nified in the seminary. If the merely philosophical and 
logical phases of truth are glorified in the seminary, he 
will turn out a chopper of logic and a metaphysical hair- 
splitter. If Greek roots and Hebrew syntax are taught 
as the be-all and end-all of theological learning, he will 
doubtless appear in pulpit and pastorate as a fresh brand 
of the scholastic. But if the seminary enforces the value 
of sound methods of teaching and the value and impor- 
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tance of the Bible-school in the Kingdom of God, then 
he will go out into his work in contact with reality and 
power. 

A course in theology should give a man four things as 
to the Sunday-school: (1) A passion for teaching. (2) 
The Sunday-school vision. 3. Skill in handling Sun- 
day-school problems. (4) Conviction as to the vital 
importance of the school. 

Without the vision he will never understand or be 
moved to the great undertaking. Without the passion 


' for teaching he will never come close to the heart of the 


matter in Sunday-school work. Without skill he will be 
a bungler. Without conviction all the rest will be useless. 

III. The Sunday-school needs it. The Sunday-school 
needs the pastor; but it needs a pastor that knows how. 
The school needs the pastor ; but it needs the pastor with 
sympathy. The school needs the pastor; but it needs the 
pastor who can lead. There are four attitudes of the 
pastor to the school: (1) That of unsympathetic observer. 
(2) Of sympathetic inspector. (3) Would-be helper, but 
blundering hinderer. (4) Wise leader, tactful guide and 
inspirer, and practical helper. The theological seminary 
should train men to qualify them for the fourth and 
highest form of pastoral service to the Sunday-school. 

I believe that the theological seminary can train our 
pastors into efficient leaders in the Sunday-school, and 
when the theological seminaries have all done this then 
will begin a new era in God’s kingdom on earth. I believe 
the theological seminary can contribute more than any 
other agency to the coming to its full fruition of this 
great movement. 

May God help the seminaries and the preachers in the 
seminaries to master the Sunday-school problem, and 
may we go forth resolved that we shall do more than we 
ever have done to bring in His Kingdom through this 
agency for His glory on earth and in eternity. 
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The Relation Between the Theological Seminary and 
the Pastor and Their Correlation to the 
Work of the Sunday-School. . 


Henry F. Cope, GENERAL SECRETARY THE RELIGIOUS 
EpDuCATION ASSOCIATION. 


THE statement of this topic would seem to suggest that 
it calls for an answer to this question: “In view of his 
relation to the Sunday-school, 
what has a pastor a right to 
expect of the theological semi- 
nary?” 

We hold today that the pastor 
is pastor of the Sunday-school; 
that the question of its efficiency 
in its own field is one that is to 
be decided primarily by him. 
The pastor is blind to his oppor- 
tunities if he fails to see that for 
his particular work the Sunday- 
school is a labor-saving device. 

The pastor is an educator. 

ee How foolish would be that edu- 
cator who should neglect or ignore those agencies 
designed for teaching the young. If every church mem- 
ber—or, better, every citizen—was the product of the 
work of a Sunday-school that had trained him in right 
life habits and made him possessor of his spiritual heri- 
tage, how much easier would the work of the church be. 
Surely he is unwise who despises the agency that would 
train his best assistants. 

The pastor must put himself into the Sunday-school 
because the salvation of the church depends on the edu- 
cation of its people in Christian living, thinking and 
service. But if the pastor would put himself into the 
~Sunday-school he must put his best self and the whole 
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of himself therein. He must give intelligent service. 
Pastors neglect their Sunday-schools either because they 
do not perceive their possibilities or because they have 
their own destitution of knowledge of the institution. No 
sane man can be long blind to the tremendous advantages 
of leading lives from their very beginnings into the way 
of life and through the doors of the church. Apprehen- 
sions born of ignorance are parents of much Sunday- 
school indifference. This ignorance is due in part to the 
fact that the modern Sunday-school is far from being the 
simple affair of past days. It has become or is becom- 
ing an educational agency. To many a pastor its opera- 
tions seem to call for as much technical preparation as is 
required of the public-school worker. In despair he says 
to himself, “How can I adminster these complex educa- 
tional plans? I am only trained as a preacher.” 

Now, the theological seminary is simply the technical 
school of the ministry. It is to the pastorate what the 
institute of technology or the department of engineering 
in the university is to the civil engineer. If this be true 
the minister has a right to expect that his technical school 
will train him for his technical duties; if he stands with 
helpless hands of ignorance before any of the tasks 
nominally belonging to his profession the indictment rests 
against that institution which promised to prepare him 
for his work. The subjects of the theological curriculum 
should bulk therein in proportion to their power either 
in creating habits leading to increasing efficiency in the 
minister’s service or in training him directly to facility 
and effectiveness in his duties. The place of the Sunday- 
school in the curriculum of the theological seminary then 
will be in proportion to its place in the life of the church. 

If this is true, however, it will not mean that say one- 
fourth of the seminary periods must be given to the study 
of the Sunday-school organization, methods, etc. We 
need to take a wider and less mechanical view. The im- 
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portance of the Sunday-school is due to the educational 
work of the church. The pastor’s need of training in 
Sunday-school work is because he must be in that school 
and in all his work an educator. The basic need of the 
man preparing for the ministry is not familiarity with the 
mechanism of the modern Sunday-school; it is the vital 
grasp of those educational principles which by their ap- 
plication Jead to Sunday-school success. We are in 
danger of losing sight of this ; the valuable knowledge for 
the pastor, as in every department of life, is simply that 
knowledge which has been generalized from many in- 
stances into determinative principles or laws. We need 
to acquaint pastors with the minutiz of Sunday-school 
administration only as these are expressive of its funda- 
mental laws. The danger is that by our present seminary 
methods in the Sunday-school we shall train Sunday- 
school administrators rather than religious educators. 
May we not agree that since the pastor is an educator it 
is the business of the theological seminary to train him 
in the principles of educational science. If this is done 
the details and applications of the laws he learns will take 
care of themselves. It is better to know one law or prin- 
ciple than 500 instances. | 

I do not mean that methods have no place. I do mean 
that no one can become an educator by learning the 
superficial tricks of the trade; that the primary need is 
absolutely clear, confident mastery of the fundamental 
principles of educational science. I do plead that the 
seminaries will take the Sunday-school more seriously ; 
that they will regard it as essentially an educational in- 
stitution and therefore will train its administrators in 
educational science. 


Wuar Witt Sucw Traininc INCLUDE? 


(a) A view of the history of education; this will 
lead to a new appreciation of the,church and her teaching 
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agencies and to an understanding both of the need of the 
Sunday-school and of the larger significances of educa- 
tion as it now finds expression in terms of life and service. 

(b) A view of the philosophy of education; particu- 
larly acquaintance with modern schools of thinking in 
education, leading to an understanding of the place of 
education in the development of the spiritual life and to 
an appreciation of the place of religion in education. 

(c) The study of the principles of psychology, particu- 
larly the psychology of religion, the laws of the higher 
life, of the soul, that one may understand the conditions 
under which the life will develop to its fulness. 

(d) The laws of pedagogy, the art of teaching. 

(e) A study of school method. 

(£) School of observation, practice, criticism, training. 

Many seminaries and divinity schools are so situated 
that a large part of this work can be taken in the depart- 
ments of Education and Philosophy. The question may 
be raised, whether in view of the requirements of the 
modern ministry, some units in education might not prop- 
erly be insisted upon for seminary matriculation? At the 
same time we must not forget that there are certain char- 


acteristics which do require a preparation and specializa- 


tion in educational theory in view of the student’s re- 
ligious work, so that university courses in education must 
be supplemented and given their special significance by 
courses in religious education. Here especially is where 
the practical work under seminary supervision in the 
city and the practice school or model Sunday-school of 
the seminary will be most useful. 

Perhaps nowhere are more careful and elaborate pro- 
visions made for this kind of training than at Yale Uni- 
versity and at the University of Chicago. The limits of 
this paper prevent detailed description of the courses, but 
this may be obtained from thie institutions. At the latter 
university a full department in religious education is 
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being set up so that men in the divinity school may obtain 
preparation as thorough and complete in this field as in 
any other of professional service. The work maintained 
at the Hartford Theological Seminary in connection with 
the School of Religious Pedagogy is now too well known 
to need commendation. 

So far, however, we have been considering not the 
pastor, but.the man who is training for the pastorate. Is 
it not worth while to ask what have the men in actual 
service a right to expect of the theological seminary? 
Often these are the men who are the most hungry for 
help because they are actually in touch with the school 
and its problems. In every way possible these men ought 
to be helped. Some agency should guide them, correlate 
and systematize their studies. And what comes nearer 
to them or could help them more naturally and directly 
than the theological seminary ? 

How can the seminary aid the pastor who is in service? 
In character the aid it would give must be practically the 
same as that proposed in the regular curriculum, a relat- 
ing of the student to the fundamental and determinative 
laws or principles of educational science and showing 
their application to his work as a religious educator. 

Methods already tried and familiar at once suggest 
themselves, as: 

(a) By extension courses and correspondence study. 

(b) By simple direction of reading courses. 

(c) By institutes, especially called for courses of in- 
tensive study and conference, or meeting in connection 
with denominational and similar gatherings. 

(d) By traveling lectureships under which capable 
educators, understanding the pastor’s problems, should be 
sent not only to the large cities but to those of lesser size. 
The courses of lectures which they would give could be 
offered within a week and should be upon some endow- 
ment foundation wherever possible. 
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This plan is already in operation under the auspices of 
the Religious Education Association. 
May we not say that we have already come or must 
shortly come into what might be called the third stage 
in the relationships and service of the theological semi- 
nary to the pastor and his Sunday-school. The first stage 
was that of practical indifference, when, save for perhaps 
an allusion or a single lecture in the course on pastoral 
duties, the Sunday-school was treated with the silent con- 
tempt it did not deserve. The second stage is that in which 
the Sunday-school goes into the seminary ; it is recognized 
as an important part of pastoral duty, and so Sunday- 
school experts are invited into the seminaries to tell how 
itis done. The third stage will be that in which the sem- 
inary puts itself into the Sunday-school; not to make 
the Sunday-school a miniature theological seminary, but 
that the theological seminary as an educational institution 
shall train educators for the Sunday-school and so project » 
its educational life into this institution—the special ec- 
clesiastical agency for the religious education of the laity. 
Have we not a right to expect from the seminary, if it 
is the technical school of the Christian ministry, and if 
so large a part of that ministry is a ministry of educa- 
tion, that it shall furnish to the church or the churches 
which support it for these specific purposes, men and 
women trained as definitely, as adequately, as carefully, 
as scientifically, for their profession, as the professional 
schools or the: graduate schools prepare the doctor or the 
_ engineer?., The man who puts three years of life into a 
seminary shag a right to expect training which will equip 
him just’as fully and precisely for his life work as the 
physician is equipped for his. The churches have a right 
to expect this; the children have a right to such trained 
leaders ; the Kingdom demands it. 


The Rey. F. B. Meyer, B.A. 
Great Britain. 
President of the World’s Sunday-School Association, 


THE WORLD'S SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 


World’s Sunday-School Conventions. 


1. London, England, July 1-4, 1889; F. F. Belsey; 
president. 

2. St. Louis, Missouri, U. S. A., September 3-5, 1893; 
B. F. Jacobs, president. 

3. London, England, July 11-15, 1898; Edward Tow- 
ers, president. 

4. Jerusalem, Palestine, April 17-19, 1904; Edward 
K. Warren, president. 

5. Rome, Italy, May 18-23, 1907;. Rev. F. B. Meyer, 
B. A., president. 


Officers of the Fifth Convention. 


President, Rev. F. B. Meyer, B. A., London England; 
secretaries, W. N. Hartshorn, Boston, Mass., and Rev. 
Carey Bonner, London, England; treasurer, A. B. 
McCrillis, Providence, R. I.; chairman executive com- 
mittee, George W. Bailey, Philadelphia, Pa.; secretary 
executive committee, Marion Lawrance, Chicago, III. 


Resolution Adopted at Louisville. 


For the work of the World’s Sunday-school Associa- 
tion, this Convention desires to ask the earnest codpera- 
tion of all Sunday-school agencies in the International 
field, not only in preparation for the World’s Sixth Sun- 
day-school Convention, to be held in Washington in 
1910, but in the effort of the World’s Association to 
increase Sunday-school efficiency in lands where the 
Sunday-school is yet in its beginning. 


503, ; 
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Sunday-School Conditions in Other Lands. 


Tue World’s Sunday-school Association is the child of, 
and auxiliary to the International Association, and the 
Sunday-school Union of Great 
Britain; to which it cheerfully 
acknowledges allegiance. It had 
its birth in the mind and heart 
of Benjamin F. Jacobs, who at 
a meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the International 
Sunday-school Association held 
at Chautauqua in 1886, suggest- 
ed calling a convention of Sun- 
day-school workers from all 
parts of the world, to meet in 
the city of London in 1889. - 

Our friends of the Sunday- 
school Union in -Great Britain 
entered into the plan with heartiness, and the child of 
these two great organizations went into business on its 
own account in City Temple, London, July 1, 1889, and 
characterized its first meeting by deciding to send the 
lamented Dr. J. L. Phillips to India as a pioneer of 
organized Sunday-school work. 

For these nineteen years the parents have watched 
over and cared for their offspring, but the child is not 
now, and probably never will be strong enough or wise 
enough to go forward without the aid and counsel of its 
parents, to one of which it is privileged today to make 
brief report. 

The world’s second convention.assembled in St. Louis, 
meeting in connection with the Seventh International 
Convention in September, 1893. At this convention our 
attention was first turned toward Japan. 

Five years later the world’s third convention met in 
London, one of the delegates being Mr. T. C. Ikehara of 


George W. Bailey. 
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Japan, en route to his homeland, as the representative 
of the International Sunday-school Association for pro- 
moting organized work in his native country, 


First Step. 


The time and place for holding the world’s fourth 
convention was referred to the Executive Committee 
with power. In January, 1902, the International Execu- 
tive Committee met in an “upper room” in Chicago. The 
place for the world’s next convention was under con- 
sideration. One and another place was suggested. When 
Mr. W. N. Hartshorn’s time to speak came, as if by 
inspiration he said, “Jerusalem—the Garden Tomb— 
Easter morning—1904,” and then the little com- 
pany broke forth into song. Prayer was’ offered. 
The first step toward the Jerusalem convention 
had been taken, and there was given to our 
leader, B. F. Jacobs, the hero of many Sunday-school 
battles, a vision of the land of promise, which he greatly 
desired to see and conquer for Christ, but like Moses, 
he was not permitted to go over thither. Five months 
passed; delegates from every part of North America 
and some from Great Britain were journeying toward 
Denver to hold the Tenth International Convention, but 
our chieftain lay prostrate upon a bed of fatal illness. 
He learned of the presence in Chicago of a long time 
friend, a delegate to the Denver convention, who, against 
the protests of family and physicians, he insisted upon 
seeing, if only for a moment. He was too weak to 
speak—his greeting was the old familiar smile, and then 
as his friend knelt by his bed, with much effort he whis- 
pered, uttering, in broken words, “Men die, but God 
lives, and his work goes on. Give my love to the 
brethren.” And in a few hours—even before the open- . 
ing notes of the convention were sung—he died and was 
gathered to his people. 
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SECOND STEP. 


Mr. Jacobs’ last words proved to be a prophecy of 
early fulfilment. Truly God’s work goes on. Mr. 
Hartshorn was chosen chairman of the International 
Executive Committee and Mr. Warren was elected 
chairman. of the World’s Executive Committee, each tak- 
ing a place made vacant by the death of one to whom the 
world is indebted, and whose labors made possible that 
which followed. On the platform at Denver, Mr. War- 
ren supported the recommendations of the committee 
concerning the place for holding the world’s fourth con- 
vention, in an address so inspiring and assuring that the 
International Convention enthusiastically approved the 
suggestion—and the second step was taken. 

No objection to the proposition was heard upon the 
floor of the convention, but elsewhere one could hear 
without listening, such words as these: “Impossible,” 
“Foolishness,” “Such a thing cannot be,” “Sure to fail,” 
“No place in Jerusalem in which to hold a convention,” 
“There are no hotel accommodations in Jerusalem,” “The 
sanitary conditions of Jerusalem are horrible,” etc., etc. 


TuirD STEP. 


While I refrained from outward criticism, I am frank 
to confess that I did not believe the suggestion was pos- 
sible of accomplishment, or practicable, if possible. A 
little later a meeting of the Central Committee was held 
in Philadelphia, when plans were outlined, and the active 
work of preparation commenced, leading up to the char- 
tering of a ship to carry the American delegates to the 
Holy Land—and the third step was taken. 

The experience of the Central Committee, who assumed 
the care and responsibility of working out the details 
of the plan, would make a book of intensely interesting 
reading. It would tell of long journeys and frequent — 
visits to New York; of weary conferences, oftentimes 
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continuing until after midnight; of the expenditure of 
months of valuable time and much money; of sleepless 
nights and days of anxiety—the whole constituting a 
sacrifice which money could not hire these men to repeat. 


FourtH Step. 


But on the morning of March 8, 1904, 817 delegates 
were gathered on the good ship “Grosser Kurfurst,” 
whose prow was turned toward the rising sun. And the 
fourth step was taken. 

The story of the success of the cruise of the “Grosser 
Kurfurst’ carrying the American delegates, and the 
“Augusta Victoria’ carrying 485 British delegates, and 
of the convention where were represented twenty-six 
countries and twice that number of denominations and 
religious bodies is familiar to Sunday-school people 
everywhere. Those of us who were privileged to form 
a part of that company will ever remember the unique 
gathering in a tent on the slope of a green hill just out- 
side the city walls, in full view of Calvary on the one 
side and the Mount of Olives on the other side, when the 
Sunday-school leaped into prominence and became a 
world power, which under God will live and flourish and 
rejoice when the navies and the armies of the kingdoms 
of earth are forgotten. 


ROME. 


After Jerusalem, Rome was a problem of compar- 
atively easy solution, yet the world’s fifth convention held 
under the eyes of the Vatican, composed of the repre- 
sentatives of thirty-seven countries and _ fifty-three 
denominations and religious bodies, attracted a full meas- 
ure of attention throughout Christendom and much of 
-heathendom, and placed a fresh emphasis upon the Sun- 
day-school as a factor in saving a lost world. 

The Rome convention brought to us definite informa- 
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tion concerning Sunday-school conditions in nearly every 
country of the universe, and subsequent visitation and 
correspondence have made valuable contributions to our 
store of knowledge. For instance, we have learned of 
a whole continent where there are distressingly few Sun- 
day-schools. Our representatives and others interested 
in missions have encircled the globe, visiting and study- 
ing far off Africa, India, China, Japan, Korea and the 
islands of the sea; but no one has brought us a report of 
Sunday-school conditions in the two Americas just to the 
south. Since we adopted Mexico, they are our next door 
neighbors and they claim thirty-three millions of people, 
who, for the most part, are as ignorant of the Way, the 
Truth and the Life, as are the Hindoo and Moslem peo- 
ples. 


SoutH AMERICA. 


The United States of Columbia, in South America, 
with a population of four millions, possesses just three 
little Sunday-schools; one at Barranquilla, of forty schol- 
ars, the next nearest being five hundred miles away at 
Medillin, and going 200 miles farther to Bogota we find 
the third. 

Civilization has advanced more rapidly than Christian- 
ization in South America. The state college at Lima 
was one hundred years old when the foundation of Har- 
vard was laid, but the only country in South America that 
can claim to be even moderately evangelized is British 
Guiana, in which there are 181 Sunday-schools with 16,- 
936 officers, teachers and scholars; but in French Guiana 
there is not one Protestant Sunday-school. You may 
make a cruise of 3,000 miles along the east coast of South 
America and you will pass only 11 comparatively small 
mission stations. Rio Janeiro and Buenos Ayres, on the 
east coast, and Santiago on the west, are important mis- 
sion centers, but the masses of the people are still held by 
the bands of ignorance and superstition. 
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Yet conditions in South America are not hopeless. 
Miss Jessie Ackerman, whom some of you will recall as 
a member of the Kurfurst cruise, says of the Argentine 
Republic: “Papal tyranny has gone for ever, and the 
faces of the people are turned to meet the rising sun. 
They have declared for liberty in religion and secular 
education, which makes it especially easy for Sunday- 
school work to be carried on. Prejudice against the 
Protestant religion is breaking down and no field is more 
promising for our work.” 

At Buenos Ayres the South American Missionary 
Society has secured a government grant toward the sup- 
port of evangelical week day schools, the only dissenting 
vote in the Chamber of Deputies being a Bishop of the 
Roman Catholic church. 

March 13, 1904, there was unveiled a bronze monu- 
ment standing on the crest of the Andes at the boundary 
line between Argentina and Chili. The metal of this 
monument is from condemned cannon, and the statue 
is the figure of Christ: In his left hand He is holding 
an uplifted cross, while the inscription on the pedestal 
reads: “Sooner shall these mountains crumble unto dust 
than Chilians and Argentinians break the peace which at 
the feet of Christ the Redeemer they have sworn to main- 
tain.” 

We will hear something more concerning South Amer- 
ica, but when you think of that country, will you not 
also think of the bronze figure—the Christ of the Andes 
—and see again the uplifted cross, and hear Him say, 
“And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all 
men unto me.” And then resolve as God shall help us, 
by this sign we will conquer and win the children of 
South America for Christ. 


INDIA. 


Happily for us imagination is swift winged—let us 
glance at India. Of all the children born into the world, 
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one out of five looks into the face of an Indian mother. 
In India there are more than one hundred million chil- 
dren and 500,000 only, say one of each 200, are in the 
Sunday-school; but under the directing hand and faith- 
ful work of Rev. Richard Burges and the India Sunday- 
school Union, the tide is rapidly rising in India, and 
when the World’s next convention is held in 1910 we 
expect to report a gain during the present triennium of 
at least 100,000 scholars. Mr. Burges sends the follow- 
ing message—which he calls “wireless”: 

“Young India,’ under seventeen years of age, equals 
the whole population of North and South America. Our 
Sunday-school membership only doubles Louisville’s 
population. Four-fifths of the teachers use the Interna- 
tional syllabus and speak sixty languages. Ten million 
pages pictured expositions are issued annually in fifty 
weekly editions. One hundred thousand, majority non- 
Christians, are systematically examined in six months’ 
lessons, during twelve years. Our crucial need is teach- 
er-training! The speediest way to evangelize India, in 
this generation, is through the children. To convince the 
church that the child is the most valuable asset of our 
race is a wise investment of energy, high strategy, con- 
summate statesmanship, and means spiritual conquest 
of the world.” 


CHINA. 


One-fourth of the population of the globe dwells in 
China, where Christianity, fanned by the Boxer rebel- 
lion, has of recent years made most encouraging prog- 
ress. A study of conditions in China reveals the sur- 
prising fact that less than thirty-nine per cent of the 
churches have Sunday-schools of any kind, and in only 
twelve per cent of the churches were found Sunday- 
schools having a primary department. But out of the 
Morrison convention of last year in Shanghai there 
sprung up a plant called the Chinese National Sunday- 
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School Association, which is under the advice and finan- 
cial care of the Sunday-School Union of London, and 
Rey. J. Darroch, the recently chosen general secretary, 
is in attendance upon this convention. He enters upon 
his official duties January I, 1909. 


JAPAN. 


‘ 


Those who were present at Toronto three years since 
will recall thé stirring words of our good friend, Mr. 
H. J. Heinz, concerning Japan. After Toronto a year 
passed before we succeeded in finding the man to go as 
our commissioner to Japan to study conditions, and if 
the way should be clear, to codperate with our mission- 
aries and native workers in effecting a Japanese National 
Sunday-school Association. You are already advised of 
the splendid success which attended Mr. Frank L. 
Brown’s visit—how he first won the confidence of the 
leaders, missionary and native, and then visited various 
educational centers, addressing large audiences of men, 
women and children, all eager to learn the Scriptures. 
Little wonder that he awakened an enthusiastic interest 
in the Sunday-school! Of course a National organiza- 
tion was effected, and today one of the brightest stars 
in our Sunday-school firmament is—Japan. This view 
is sustained by a report just received from Dr. Theo. M. 
MacNair, the chairman of the Japan National Sunday- 
school Association, who says: 

“We have entered upon our second year of organized 
Sunday-school work in Japan. Despite a heavy rainfall 
over 1,000 attended the second General Convention. 
Fourteen district associations have been organized. Good 
progress has been made in preparing Sunday-school liter- 
ature. Teacher-training work is being developed. Insti- 
tutes are held as opportunity and time permit. The Inter- 
national lessons are adapted to the needs in Japan and a 
place on the International Lesson Committee has been 
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solicited for one or two representatives from Japan. The 
gifts of Mr. Heinz and the presence of Dr. and Mrs. 
Hamill have greatly advanced our work. We rejoice in 
the honor we share with you all in the work of the 
Master.” 

Rev. J. G. Dunlop, one of our longtime missionaries 
in Japan and a front-line Sunday-school man, says that 
within ten years Japan will cease to be a missionary coun- 
try and will be sending her own sons and daughters to 
carry the gospel to other lands. 


KorEA, 


The reports concerning conditions in Korea, which 
have come to us by Mr. Brown, Mr. Ellis, Dr. Hamill 
and missionaries now on furlough in the states, have 
stirred our hearts and are stirring the church. We are 
in large measure, I may say almost wholly indebted to 
Dr. Hamill, for the organization of the Korean National 
Sunday-school Association, and in an interview with 
one well informed I learned that a better selection of 
officers could not have been made. 

The Methodist Episcopal church expects to send to 
Korea in the near future twenty-five additional mission- 
aries, and the Presbyterian church hopes to send at least 
twenty. And we have good reason for the opinion that 
at least one of the Methodist Episcopal and one of the 
Presbyterian company will go to that people thoroughly 
qualified for leadership in Sunday-school work, especially 
along lines of organization and teacher-training. 


BULGARIA. 


Rev. Theodore T. Holway, missionary under the Amer- 
ican Board, reports as follows: 

“Three thousand Bulgarian Sunday-school scholars 
greet you today. We rejoice in your sympathy and pray 
for your world-wide success. Our ranks, small as yet, 
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are growing slowly but steadily. The regiment of vet- 
erans is strong. More young recruits are eagerly sought 
to fill up our ranks, especially among non-Protestant 
children. As years pass, ignorance of, indifference to, 
and prejudice against Sunday-schools pass also, and we 
look forward with hope to that day when the hosts of 
Bulgaria shall unite with the hosts of America, not only 
in holding the banner aloft, but also in sending it for- 
ward to the uttermost parts of the earth.’ 


AFRICA. 


On April 4th last Rev. F. B. Meyer, the greatly loved 
president of the World’s Sunday-School Association, 
sailed from Liverpool for six months’ work in South 
Africa. Wherever he goes the Sunday-school will occupy 
a good portion of his time and thought and effort. If 
his plans have unfolded, today he is in Johannesburg, and 
as likely as not is holding a Sunday-school convention. 
Listen to his message: 


Bloemfontein, S. Africa, May 15, ’08. 
Dear Friend:—Of course I shall not be able to meet 
you at Louisville, but send my warm love and greeting 
to all my brethren of the committee. May the wisdom 
which is from above be especially imparted to you all. 
Already my heart beats in anticipation of June, 1910. I 
am having great opportunities for Sunday-school work 

here. F, B. MEYER. 


May I suggest that a word of greeting from this con- 
vention would greatly cheer him? 

Royal J. Dye, M. D., has been appointed Sunday-school 
secretary for the Congo Free State. His residence is at 
Bolengi on the Congo, where there is a graded Sunday- 
school of between 500 and 600 scholars, and a Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor numbering 800 
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or more members, the largest single society of Christian 
Endeavor in the world. 


Many Lanps. 


Time fails me to speak of the work in Asiatic Turkey, 
Syria, Australia, Egypt (where we have sustained a 
serious loss in the death of our good Dr. Murch), Bul- 
garia, Austria-Hungary, Italy and other continental coun- 
tries, which were greatly helped by the Rome convention. 


WALES. 


There is a corner of Great Britain, however, which 
may well claim our attention. I refer to Wales. The 
rest of the world may regard America and England as 
being in the lead in Sunday-school work, but a well- 
informed Welshman will tell you that Thomas Charles 
of Bala assembled his people, young and old, on Sunday 
evening to study the Scriptures ten years before Robert 
Raikes cleared the streets of Gloucester by inviting the 
youngsters to a school to study other things beside the 
Scriptures. 

In the early days of the Sunday-school, Wales not only 
took a place in the vanguard, but she has retained it, 
and has for years been doing some of the things which 
the wisest of our number are planning to do some time 
in the future. Her system of grading the Sunday-school 
has much to commend it, and there is little room for im- 
provement of her method of reaching adults, for they are 
all in the Sunday-school and all studying the Scriptures. 

Teachers are chosen with much care, and there is 
abundance of good material from which to make the 
selection. 

The secretary of the Calvanistic Methodist Sunday- 
School Union tells us in 1907 the number of children 
connected with the churches of that denomination was 
80,465, while the Sunday-school membership was 
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222,339. Written and oral examinations are required 
and good penmanship is not without appreciation, the 
favorite writing lesson being the “Sermon on the Mount.” 
Gold, Silver and Bronze medals are awarded in order 
of merit. 

At a recent conference in London Dr. Rees, the secre- 
tary above referred to, was being interrogated when 
Archdeacon Evans said: 

“It would be interesting to know what kind of books 
are most generally borrowed from the Sunday-school 
libraries.” 

Answer. Theological books and biographical books 
are most in demand. 

The Chairman. Would you like to hazard a suggestion 
as to which is the most popular book? 

Answer. The book most’read throughout Wales last 
year was Dr. Jones’ “Rule of Faith,” in two volumes. 

The Chairman. I mean a standard book with a stand- 
ard popularity. 

Answer. Well, I would say Dr. Louis Edward’s book 
on the “Doctrine of the Atonement.” 

Another remarkable feature of the Welsh Sunday- 
school is the presenec of many old men and women, not 

‘a few of whom give the Sunday-school preference over 
the preaching service when but one service can be 
attended. _ 

A recent letter from Wales tells us of a man who was 
much in demand by the Presbytery and General Assem- 
bly as an examiner of Sunday- schools. For more than 
fifty years this man’s services on the Sabbath were in 
large measure devoted to visiting and catechizing Sun- 
day-schools under the direction “of the Presbytery and 
General Assembly. He recently died at an advanced 
age, and his daughter is keeping his memory green by 
giving six silver medals annually in his name to those 
who have been longest in the Sunday-school and who still 
attend. Of those receiving medals last year all had a 
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record of over eighty years, and one of ninety years’ 
attendance. 
DAYBREAK. 


Since our meeting in Rome many doors have opened, 
revealing fields of richest promise, but alas the reapers 
are few. Nevertheless not a note of discouragement has 
been sounded. The evidences of the leading of our 
Heavenly Father are manifest, and from the Sunday- 
school standpoint it is indeed “daybreak throughout the 
world.” 


The Sunday-School World Outlook. 


BisHop JosepH C. Harrzety, D. D., LL.D., FUNCHAL, 
MAbveEIRA ISLANDS. 


THE Sunday- -school has grown to be a world move- 
ment. It is the church of God organized and led by the 


= 


Holy Spirit for the salvation of 
the young. In the beginning un- 
der Raikes and his friends in 
England, and Asbury and his 
preachers in America, the move- 
ment, from a human standpoint, 
was but of small importance. To- 
day the individual Christian ‘con- 
gregation is effective in propor- 
tion as its Sunday-school is up-to- 
date in organization and _ spirit- 
ual power; every denomination 
has its Sunday-school department, 
splendidly manned and equipped 
Bishop Hartzell. for publications and extension; 
the interdenominational organiza- 

tions, representing countries and continents, are perma- 
nent and aggressive, and the World’s Sunday-School As- 
sociation, organized in Rome in 1907, representing the 
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Pretestantism of all countries, was a glorious climax in 
the organized method of the world’s Sunday-school 
forces. 

To say that God is in this movement is only to em- 
phasize the fact that the Sunday-school is a part of His 
organized church among men. The growth and efficiency 
of the Sunday-schvol, especially in its teaching and spir- 
itual power, is a sure test of the presence in the church 
of the spirit and law of Christ toward childhood. The 
spirit and law of our divine Lord are being more and 
more felt and followed. The International Sunday- 
School Committee was of divine origin, and has been 
divinely led and stands for that conviction, and for the 
best methods of realizing practical results. Never was 
the leadership of the Holy Spirit more manifest in the 
work of that committee than in its recent series of meet- 
ings, by which interdenominational codperation has been 
made more perfect, and plans formulated by which the 
best Christian scholarship is to be utilized in the in- 
terpretation of the Word. 

The Sunday-school world outlook is for greater 
unity and codperation among all branches of Protestant- 
ism. Loyalty to one’s denomination on the one hand, 
and cooperation in united plans and efforts on the other, 
with loyalty always to Christ, is the key to the Sunday- 
school world movement. 

The Sunday-school more and more stands for the 
maintenance of sound doctrine, so that the faith once 
delivered to the saints shall be preserved. The efforts to 
include in attendance adults as well as children and have, 
in fact, a church school, must succeed. 

The training of teachers, the maintaining of uniform 
lessons and the use of the best scholarship in in- 
terpretation, all indicate that the results of united, 
prayerful and intelligent effort in the past are being 
used for still greater things to come. Who can estimate 
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what it shall mean when throughout the world. wherever 
the Word of God is being taught, not only in the cities 
and hamlets of Christian lands, but wherever the mis- 
sionary is at work among the heathen, there shall be 
placed in the hands of every teacher weekly the very best 
helps that practical and devout Christian leaders have 
to give concerning the essential truths of the holy faith! 
Toward the consummation of that idea the faith of the 
Sunday-school world is turned, with a strength of pur- 
pose and an intelligence and breadth of vision, and with a 
sublimity of faith little dreamed of as possible even a few 
years ago. 

Another matter to mention is the relation of the Sun- 
day-school to the aggressive movement of the church—in 
other words, to the cause of missions whether in 
Christian or heathen lands. The church of Christ is face 
to face with a world-wide criticism not of failure or of 
doubt as to the final issue, but of opportunity. J am one 
who believes we are entering upon an era of marvellous 
missionary enthusiasm and success in all lands. I believe 
that all will agree that the Sunday-school has been one 
of the chief factors in bringing the church to this im- 
portant day, the most glorious since Pentecost; and also 
that the leaders of the Sunday-school forces, from the 
school-house to the city cathedral, in every type of con- 
vention, local, county or state, racial or national, con- 
tinental or world-wide, are called upon by our Lord and 
Savior as never before to emphasize with more specific 
teaching and greater personal consecration and enlarged 
financial support the divine commission “Go, teach all 
nations.” 

We are in a new epoch of missionary zeal and conse- 

cration and calls from God. Statesmen and diplomats are 
silencing the criticisms on foreign missions, and are 
pleading for their support. Students of history are dis- 
covering and recording with enthusiasm the work of the 
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missionary in exploring continents and laying the founda- 
tions of new empires in the past as well as in the present. 
How shall the church be brought to meet this day of new 
opportunity, and where is the new army of men and 
women to be found and trained? We turn instinctively 
at once to the officers and teachers and the millions of 
scholars in the Sunday-schools of the world. Here the 
consecrated teacher is called to blessed service—the mis- 
sionary study classes must be organized, the open doors 
of the world explored and explained, and the calls of 
God for consecrated workers laid upon the hearts of the 
young. 

The world’s outlook of the Sunday-school as related 
to Christian missions was illustrated in the great conven- 
tion held in Rome a year ago. Its motto, in all the pre- 
paratory correspondence, on the ships which bore the 
delegates across the seas and during the convention was, 
“The Sunday-School and the Great Commission.” 

The convention represented the Sunday-schools of all 
lands focusing their purpose and faith for the salvation 
of the world. No stories stirred the great audiences as 
those which told of the saving power of Christ’s blood 
among the different nations of the world. Especially 
was the convention stirred over the evangelization of the 
Moslem world. Among other Mediterranean ports the 
ships bearing the delegates cast anchor in the harbor 
fronting Algiers, that great city of 150,000 people, and 
had an opportunity of seeing the work of a few faithful 
missionaries among the Mohammedans and a glimpse 
was had of all northern Africa, held in the grip of that 
false religion. ° 

As by a common impulse, led, I believe, by the Spirit 
of God, the delegates to the convention were convinced 
that the divine call was definite; that some great section 
_ of the church should enter the unoccupied fields of north- 
ern Africa. The quick response of this great gathering 
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of Christian men and women in refetence to evangelical 
work in northern Africa is only another proof of the con- 
viction permeating the whole Christian church, that at 
the beginning of the twentieth century the Christian mis- 
sionary problem is the evangelization of the 230,000,000 
of Moslems. Especially the going into northern Africa 
was upon the hearts of the delegates. For years faithful 
friends have been praying for the incoming of larger 
missionary forces into that land. Here just across the 
Mediterranean, almost in sight of southern Christian 
Europe, and where once the Christian church had its 
greatest strength, and where flourished many of the early 
distinguished church fathers, for thirteen centuries the 
strongholds of Mohammedanism, among 22,000,000 
of people, have challenged and defied the church of 
Christ. 

In Egypt there are some Christian missions. But in 
all northern Africa for 2,000 miles only here and there is 
found a brave missionary at work. The dominating 
political influence in northern Africa west of Egypt will 
be that of France, and that country having discarded 
Jesuitism, will insure religious protection and freedom. 
By remarkable consensus of opinion the delegates to the 
convention felt that the Methodist Episcopal Church was 
especially called to go into northern Africa. Meetings 
for consultation and prayer were held and there, under 
the very shadow of the Vatican, at the corner of the 
street, where in 1870 Garibaldi led his army to make 
Rome the capital of Italy, a subscription of $50,000 was 
made for the opening of the proposed mission. 

Two great events will go into history: in relation to 
that convention at Rome. One will be the organization 
of the World’s Sunday-school Association, by which a 
permanent world-wide organization was effected. The 
other will be the founding of a mission among the Mos- 
lems of North Africa. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADDRESSES. 


* . 
A Greeting From England. 
Rey. ALFreD Row.anp, D. D., LL. D., B. A., Lonpvon, 
ENGLAND, CHAIRMAN BritisH Srcrion INTER- 
NATIONAL LESSON COMMITTEE, 


Mr. CHairMAN, Ladies and Gentlemen: I thank you 
very heartily for the reception you have given to those 
of us who have gathered from 
the mother country; and partic- 
ularly I wish to express our ac- 
knowledgment of the courtesy 
and generosity of your commit- 
tee who have managed, in spite 
of a very crowded program, to 
find some place for us. Since 
I have come into this hall I 
have received a letter contain- 
ing a resolution which I beg to 
submit, which has been sent ov- 
er by our friends connected with 
: ' the Sunday-school Union’ of 
Pree ae England and Wales. Perhaps it 
may be well for me at once to read that resolution which 
expresses the good will which I am sure is felt not only 
by members of our Sunday-school Union but also by 
all Christian workers throughout Great Britain: 

“At the annual meeting of delegates to the Sunday- 
school Union Convention gathered from all parts of the 
United Kingdom, on Thursday, May 7th, the following 
resolution was carried with acclamation: 

“*This meeting desires its delegates appointed to rep- 
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resent the Sunday-school Union at the forthcoming 
Louisville convention, to convey to all the Sunday-school 
workers of America its heartfelt greeting. One in labor 
and one in Him, they welcome every opportunity of be- 
ing thus drawn together in common service, and pray 
that divine blessing may largely rest upon the cOunsels 
of the approaching International convention.’ ” 

Since we have been in this country, we have been 
much impressed by the unity which exists among all 
English speaking people. There is no doubt that God 
has entrusted in His providence the superintendence and 
dominance of human affairs very largely to us. I hope 
that we shall realize more the tremendous responsibility 
which has thus been placed upon us, and be united to- 
gether for the furtherance of common peace and right- 
eousness amongst all nations. 

I suppose most of us who are meeting together to- 
night are interested in certain social questions. We are 
trying to fight against these grievous evils which pre- 
vail, the evils of municipal and political corruption, and 
of strong drink which brings about that awful curse of 
intemperance; and I think we realize as Christians more 
than we have ever yet done, that in order to save so- 
ciety we must save the individual, that we shall better 
the condition of the people as we better the characters 
of the people, and that the soul of all improvement is 
only to be found in the improving of soul; and in this 
work I think the Sunday-school as well as the home has 
a most important part to play. 

I have come not only from an old country but rep- 
resenting some older people. I have been for more than 
forty years in the Christian ministry, and for thirty- 
three of those years pastor of the same church in one 
of the suburbs of London, and I have come here to 
speak a word of cheer and encouragement to you young- 
er people. I would urge you always to try to live in 
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the sunshine. I want you to remember that just as the 
bacilli of disease are never able to withstand the influ- 
ence of the sun’s direct rays, those germs of disease 
which affect the human soul can best of all be cured when 
we dwell in the sunshine of God’s presence. I want 
you also to remember that God is doing probably a far 
greater work through you than you imagine in your 
most sanguine moments. I believe sometimes: we are 
unduly discouraged because we see comparatively little 
fruitage from our labor. We are something like a man 
who goes to some country house, and at night when it 
is dark he goes into the garden, and sees perhaps here 
and there some gleam of white from those flowers which 
exhale their fragrance in the darkness, and he comes 
to the conclusion that there may be some flowers around 
him, but when he goes out on the morrow and the sun 
floods that garden with his light he sees that what he 
thought almost a wilderness has become a paradise. I 
do believe that when the sun of this new day, which we 
are looking forward to, comes upon us, we shall all see 
that God has enabled us, in spite of weaknesses and man- 
ifold failures, to do something to cause even the desert 
to rejoice and to blossom as the rose. 

Let us recollect that God Himself is always looking at 
us and leading us on to certain victory. And let us, 
as we look forward to the future, do so with confidence 
and hope, not because of our elaborate organization, not 
because of our intellectual power, but because we are 
endowed with that spiritual force which alone can make 
us powers for God in the world in which we are called 
upon to labor. 


The Louisville convention was. alive because of the 
tremendous life-investment of the Triennium. In all 
truth the world will “see Jesus” as they read the revised 
edition of our personal service—W. C. Shafer, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. 
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The New Generation for Christ. 


BisHop FE. H. Hucues, D. D., LL. D. SAN FRANCcIsco, 
CALIFORNIA, BisHoP OF THE M. E. CHuRcH. 


THE topic “The New Generation for Christ” will not 
lead us to think that there is any wholesale way of evan- 
gelizing the young. Each rep- 
resentative of the new genera- 
tion must be greeted and won by 
the Prevailing Name. 

It seems strange to say that 
the problem of the child reaches 
back beyond his birth. The 
Christian worker has a mission 
at this point. Open treatment 
is questionable. But there are 
indirect ways of promoting sen- 
timent which are quite effective. 
In all our preaching the fami- 

Bishop Hughes. ly relation should be exalted; the 

glory of fatherhood and mother- 

hood should be implied in description and illustration. 

In such ways we can preach the gospel of parenthood 

until new Abrahams will pray for children and new 

Hannahs will creep to the altars of the temple beseeching 
that the curse of barrenness be removed. 

But when the little one has come into the world what 
attitude shall we take? A theory must lie behind our 
attitude; and the theory and attitude are sure to de- 
termine the type of our work for the little people. 

On the working side, the main difficulty has been 
the attempt to treat children religiously as if they were 
adults. In an outer way we find a mad illustration of 
this in the story of the Crusades. No part of the tale 
seems so full of romance as that which recounts the 
experience of the children. In the year 1212 the move- 
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ment took a peculiar and almost inconceivable turn, and 
childhood became enlisted. 

Of one hundred thousand children allowed to join 
the Crusades, less than twenty thousand are supposed to 
have returned home. This army of weeping, halting, 
dying infants must have presented a strange and pathetic 
sight. History shows us few spectacles so utterly futile 
and pitiful. 

The Children’s Crusade was grounded on a truth and 
an error. The truth was that childhood should sustain 
a vital relation to the kingdom of Christ; the error con- 
sisted in leading children to take to that kingdom such 
a relation as belongs only to adulthood. The truth has 
been perpetuated and is just now being repeated and 
reinforced with most hopeful emphasis; the error has 
likewise been perpetuated, and more than one person of 
our time can testify that attempts are still made at times 
to fasten upon a child a man’s relation to the religious 
life. It is true that we have spiritualized the blunder ; 
but there are pilgrimages of the heart as well as of the 
body, and they have power to smite to death. The truth 
ds that the Church of Christ does not seem to have found 
out just what to do with living children. Our creeds, 
considered as logical expressions of faith, are evidently 
meant for adults. Our worship, in general, is planned 
by a system suited to adults. Protestantism had been a 
system for more than two and a half centuries before 
the Sunday-school forced its way into church work, and 
began a vital service for the kingdom. Even now, nine- 
teen hundred years after the coming of the Savior, 
there seems to be very little agreement as to the rela- 
tion of the normal child to Christ and His church. 

Upon one point the Church seems to have come into 
union. It believes that all dead children are saved. 

_ But as to the spiritual condition of living children we 
are by no means agreed. 
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I would state the case so broadly as to keep strictly 
within the limits of propriety and courtesy by saying, 
that we ought not to declare that the new generation is 
natively set against our Lord, if there is any honest 
way of avoiding that terrible conclusion. Let us not 
put the basic presumption against Christ by claiming 
that the new generation belongs to Satan first, and must 
be won to the Master by a second and superimposed al- 
legiance. Whatever may be said about David and St. 
Paul, Jesus himself claimed the new generation natively 
not only by the right of absolute dominion, but also by 
the title written in the nature of childhood. He gathered 
the children unto Himself and kept them there. 

We must all question at times whether we are just 
in our interpretation of the actions of childhood. If we 
allow for the essential immaturities of childhood, we 
shall doubtless feel that the average child in the Chris- 
tian home is just as true to its own sphere as the aver- 
age adult. The children are so forgetful; so are our 
older listeners. The children want their way; so do 
our stewards and trustees. The children are often selfish 
in grasping their own belongings; so are many of our 
adults. The real question of moment is this: Admitting 
the child’s waywardness, immaturity, even rebellion at 
times, does it have a present actual relation to the king- 
dom of God? 

Here we come back to rernembered experience for our 
answer. Fortunately, Christian work has often been 
better than Christian doctrine. In many ways we have 
claimed him as Christ’s own and we have allowed him 
to treat himself even so. We tell the child 
to pray, and we believe that God pays heed to his lisp- 
ing. We see how a little child receives the kingdom of 
God and enters through its doors softly and without con- 
vulsion. We place them in the arms of Christ, as did 
the happy mothers on the streets of the olden city, and 
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note joyously how much they seem at home with Him. 

Those of us who were brought up in Christian homes 
will testify to a faith and love toward Christ in child- 
hood that has scarcely been equalled since. We believed 
in God with all our hearts; our prayers were in the 
idiom of full trust. Indeed, our parents had to watch lest 
our trust should be so literal as to lead to disappoint- 
ment and so to shaken confidence. Heaven was real to 
us. We had no thought of ever being anything but 
Christian when we came to manhood. Every sympathy 
of our young lives turned toward Christ and His church. 

But all along the child should be made to feel that 
he has a true place in God’s church and kingdom. If 
my observation of childhood has discovered anything, it 
has surely convinced me that the normal child has the 
faith, the love, the sympathy toward Christ that give it 
a place in His fold. 

The church of Christ will be wise when it takes every 
representative of the new generation at the rating which 
our work gives him, confirms his native faith, tells him 
that now he must in childish ways do the will of the 
blessed Master, and leads him on and up until the im- 
pulsive outgoings of the young heart are changed into 
deliberate convictions, and fixed purposes to belong to 
Christ forever and forever. 

Without question, the form of our work for the new 
generation is to depend upon what theory we adopt as 
to the native spiritual standing of the new genera- 
tion. If each representative of that new generation 
is to be treated as belonging to Satan, to be captured 
later for God, if possible, that means one type of work. 
If he is to be regarded as negative material, an unsown 
field, or soil without an owner, that means another type. 
If he is to be regarded as belonging to God until he 
deliberately chooses another Master, that means still 
another type of work. Having conscientiously gotten his 
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theory, every Christian worker, be he pastor, superin- 
tendent or teacher, should likewise get the corresponding 
type of effort. 

And the new generation, taken in season, will re- 
spond nobly te our efforts. Decision Day, when properly 
used, always shows that the heart of the child is near to 
the heart of Christ. The next significant and hopeful 
sign of present Christian effort lies at this point. We 
are not only realizing the necessity of claiming the new 
generation for Christ; we are doing that great thing 
somewhat; and we shall do it with more and more of 
effectiveness. 

Let us keep before the representatives of the new gen- 
eration the fact that Christ is their Savior; that in some 
way which the Spirit must point out, they must find 
their way to the Cross. But let us say, as well, that 
Christ is their example, and that He went all the way 
from Bethlehem to Calvary in closest company with 
the Father. If they are ready to follow Him they must 
do even so. We must teach the new generation this 
hymn: 


“Oh, Thou, Whose infant feet were found 
Within Thy Father’s shrine, 

Whose years, with changelbss virtue ieee 
Were all alike divine; 


“Dependent on Thy bounteous breath, 
We seek Thy grace alone, 

In childhood, manhood, age, and death, 
To keep us still Thine own.” 


The great convention impressed me with the wonder- 
- ful development of our work, and with the marvelous, 
world-wide field opening before us—Chas. M. Campbell, 
Sacramento, Cal. , 
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The Home and the Sunday-School. 
Mrs. M. S. LAMoREAUX, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE two institutions that are most unselfish in their 
work for the child are the Home and the Sunday-school. 
Because the aim of each is unselfish, the question of 
how each may help the other is a very vital one. We 
are told that if we send the child on time and secure 
lesson study at home, and the teacher calls in the home 
and sends the birthday letter, that each may serve the 
other in that way. These are all good suggestions, 
but there must be some principle of relationship deeper 
than these that will define the work of the home and the 
Sunday-school in relation to the spiritual culture of the 
child. The principle would seem to be this, that each 
can serve the other best by each doing most perfectly 
_and completely the work that God gave it to do. 

Summed up in one word, nurture would stand for the 
work in the home and imstruction for the work in the 
_Sunday-school, and, the more perfectly the home nur- 
tures, and the more perfectly the Sunday-school in- 
structs, the greater will be the service each renders 
the other. 

There are four factors in nurture, that the Sunday- 
school could not in their entirety supply. 

The first factor in nurture is the atmosphere around 
the child. We sometimes forget that as the air and sun- 
light are necessary for the physical life of the child, 
and as the body will represent the purity and the in- 
vigoration of the atmosphere around it, so the soul life 
will represent the atmosphere around it, the sum of all 
the influences that unconsciously the life breathes in. 
To make that atmosphere what it ought to be, there 
must be the spiritual element. I mean that day by day 
the influence of the fruit of the Spirit shall come from 
the lives of fathers and mothers, that the child shall 
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breathe in love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
meekness, goodness, faith, self-control. Can you not 
see that it is not enough that the child breathes deeply 
one hour in the week, on the Sabbath day, but that 
there must be breathing for that soul through the other 
days of the week? 

There is another element that enters into that at- 
mosphere that the Sunday-school cannot supply, and 
that is the effect of the family altar. I do not know 
of a greater barrier that can be put around the life of 
a boy or a girl after going out from the home roof than 
the memory of the family altar. May I take you to one 
that it was my privilege to share some months ago? 
It was in a home where there were two boys, one of 
four and the other of six. After breakfast the father 
went into the living room, and one boy climbed up on 
one side and the other boy on the other, and father’s 
arms were large enough to go around them, and hold 
the Bible between them. He read a short psalm, and 
they all sang together. The father knelt and the mother 
came across the room and knelt beside him. They put 
the two boys in between them and joined hands—and 
the father committed them all to God’s care for the 
day. When they rose from their knees, father and 
mother kissed each other and they kissed the boys, and 
I felt that God had been in that place, and I said to 
myself and to the father, “Those boys can never go so 
far out into the world, so far away from the home 
roof, that they can get away from what they have taken 
into their lives at the family altar.” That atmosphere 
no Sunday-school on earth can give to the spiritual 
culture of a child. 

There is another element that enters into the nurture 
of the child that no Sunday-school can give, and that 
is guardianship. While character grows strong because 
of the elements that enter into it, it is pure because of 
what is kept out of it, and God has given to every boy 
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and girl a hungry eye and ear and touch and taste 
and smell, and the gates are wide open seven days in 
the week, and the soul is going out through these five 
senses to take what it may into the life, and out of what 
it takes in character is built. The Sunday-school cannot 
guard these senses of the child through the seven days 
of the week, and the admonition on the Sabbath day is 
not enough to shut the doors against what ought not to 
come in during the other days; it must come in the 
nurture of the home. 

There is a third thing that nurture in the home must 
supply. That is a high standard of life. It is not 
enough to tell the child on the Sabbath day what Chris- 
tian manhood is, he must see it in the home if it grip 
his very life. God has ordained that the father and the 
mother should dwell in the throne-room of the heart 
of the child, and I know of no greater tragedy than 
when the boy grows old enough and clear-eyed enough 
to see that the crown that he had placed on his father’s 
head must be taken off and put on the head of another, 
because the father is not worthy to wear it. I know of 
no greater heartache to a girl than to see the halo that 
has been around her mother’s head fade away because 
she has found that her mother is not worthy. It is 
the law of life that the thing I live with and look at 
day after day unconsciously I become like, unless I 
struggle against it. And I know of no greater help 
the home can render the Sunday-school than by living 
the ideal manhood and womanhood before the lives of 
the sons and daughters. 

There is one more element in nurture that I want to 
speak of. There are homes that have never seen or 
have lost the vision of the possibilities of the child life 
in Jesus Christ, and, therefore, they do not bring the 
child to Jesus Christ. But every father of a home where 
the Master now lives who allows voluntarily the Sun- 
day-school teacher to bring his boy to Jesus has sold 
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his birthright, and every mother who is willing that 
the Sunday-school teacher should lead her daughter to 
the feet of Christ has put away from her life the crown- 
ing radiance and glory of motherhood. God meant 
that in the home our sons and daughters should find 
the Lord Jesus Christ through the teaching and prayer 
and help of the father and the mother. It is our great 
privilege.. Where there is no Christ in the home, the 
Sunday-school must conduct the work. 

If the Sunday-school is to do its part in the spiritual 
culture of the child, there are two things it must at-. 
tend to. The first is the quality of the instruction, and 
the second is the type of the instructor. 

. The Sunday-school, first, must be absolutely loyal to 
the Word of God in its teaching, in the primary de- 
partment where the little life takes in unquestioningly 
everything that.is brought to it, or in the questioning, 
analytic class of young men and women. The home 
has a right to insist that the Sunday-school build up 
rather than tear down the faith of its boys and girls. 

The instruction must adequately meet the needs of 
the life as it goes on. The message must come in turn 
in the story and in the hero tale and in the character 
study for the older boys and girls, and in the analyzing 
and the building up again of the foundations of faith 
and doctrine for the young people. 

The Sunday-school must look carefully to the type of 
instructor that brings the message. Many a worthy 
cause is abandoned and falls into disrepute because of 
the man who is back of it, and many a message in the 
Sunday-school falls below par value in the thought of 
the pupil because of the man who gives it. The intel- 
lectual qualifications of the teacher I will not touch 
upon. It is the heart life of the instructor that speaks 
the message, without which the message loses its vital- 
izing power. That life must ring absolutely true. 
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The Public School and the Sunday-School. 


Hon. E. A. Jones, STATE SUPERINTENDENT Pus tic IN- 
STRUCTION, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


As soon as the Pilgrims at Plymouth and the Puritans 
at Boston had provided shelter for their families, they 
erected the meeting-house and, 
in close proximity the school- 
house. 

The church and the school 
were to be intimately associated 
in the government they desired 
to establish. And thus it is to- 
day. 

There are at least 16,000,000 
boys and girls in our public 
schools, and more than 466,000 
teachers, according to the re- 
port of the National Commis- 
sioner of Education. There are 
more than 12,272,000 pupils and 
1,459,000 officers and teachers in our Sunday-schools, as 
reported by the secretary of the International Sunday- 
school Convention. The great majority of the children 
found in the Sunday-school are enrolled in the public 
school. A proportion of the teachers, probably not to 
exceed one-fifth, are in both schools. 

These schools have many interests in common and 
should be mutually helpful. True the work is carried 
on under very different conditions. Attendance in the 
public schools in most states up to a certain age is com- 
pulsory. In most Sunday-schools attendance is irreg- 
ular and depends upon the influence of the home, the at- 
tractiveness of the program, the tact and zeal of the su- 
perintendent, and teachers—their interest, sympathy with 
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the children and what may be called a winning personal- 
ity. 

In the public schools the sessions are continued for 
five hours or more foi ttve days in the week, and the 
discipline is such that the studies may be pursued under 
favorable conditions. 

In the Sunday-school the session is limited to one hour 
on one day in the week, and not more than one-half of 
this time can be devoted to lesson study. In more than 
half of our Sunday-schools all the classes recite in the 
same room and under conditions that are unfavorable to 
securing the best results. 

In the public school we have a course of study cover- 
ing twelve years with a variety of text-books along the 
four lines of language and literature, history, mathemat- 
ics and science. As the result of tests at regular in- 
tervals, the pupils are promoted from one (aks to an- 
other according to their proficiency. 

In the Sunday-school we have but one tent Hed salle 
Bible—but what a range it covers, including history and 
biography, literature, ethics and religion 

It is a book for all ages and all peoples; for young 
and old. It is a guide book to be consulted every day, 
and it is a matter of no less importance that the mem- 
bers of the church be thoroughly instructed in the Word 
of God than that their feet be first turned into the way 
of life. 

Formerly the Bible itself was placed in the hands of 
the children and studied more or less at random and a 
large number of verses committed to memory without 
particular reference to their interest or value. For many 
years the International lessons have been of great value 
as they have led to a more systematic study of the Bible, 
to the production of helpful manuals for teachers and 
to the union of different denominations in one common 
purpose. Jf there has been any valid objection to this 
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series it has consisted in the fact that the same lesson, 
the same portion of scripture, has been submitted to 
each department and to all classes. I was pleased to 
learn that a conference committee at a meeting recently 
held in Boston decided unanimously to recommend in 
addition to the regular International lessons a series of © 
graded lessons for those who may wish to use them. 

There is a great difference in the teaching force in 
the two schools. In the public school teachers are paid 
a regular salary. In the Sunday-school the service is 
voluntary. In one case the teacher, before he can be 
employed, is obliged to present a certificate setting forth 
certain qualifications of scholarship, experience or pro- 
fessional training. In the other the superintendent or 
pastor must take such material as he can get. It has 
sometimes been said that anyone can teach in the Sun- 
day-school—that all that is needed is Christian char- 
acter and an earnest desire to win souls for Christ. 
These are essential characteristics for a good Sunday- 
school teacher, I admit, but is it not also true that schol- 
arly qualifications, so essential in the public school are 
needed all the more in the Sunday-school by reason of 
the shortness of the time devoted to instruction and the 
infinite importance of the work? 

It is pleasant to note that within the last two or three 
years a great deal of interest has been awakened in the 
teacher’s training for the Sunday-school. 

Last April probably the largest teacher-training class 
ever graduated received their diplomas in Cincinnati. The 
class numbered 903. Seventy-five of the graduates re- 
ceived advanced course diplomas and 838 first-course di- 
plomas. Of this number, 652 were from Ohio and 186 
from Kentucky. The same month a class of sixty-six 
students in the Sunday-school teacher-training depart- 
ment, including many teachers in the public schools, 
and representing thirteen denominations and thirty-five 
churches, was graduated in Dayton, Ohio. 
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The public school may render valuable assistance to 
the Sunday-school as an object lesson in school man- 
agement, by calling attention to the need of a building 
properly constructed for Sunday-school work, with an 
auditorium where the entire school can be brought to- 
gether, and smaller rooms connected therewith for the 
use of individual classes; by emphasizing the importance 
of an expert superintendent, a proper organization of 
the school into departments and grades and a course 
of study adapted to the several grades; fixing the neces- 
sary requirements that must be met before the pupil is 
promoted from one department to another; supplying 
the material, books and pictures needed to interest the 
boys and girls and to illustrate the lessons studied from . 
week to week; the occasional use of the stereopticon 
with carefully selected pictures to illustrate Biblical his- 
tory, the geography of Bible lands, and the manners 
and customs of the people studied. 

The public school may also aid the Sinltes -school 
through its teachers. There are many devoted Christian 
teachers in our public schools, and while they are not 
allowed to teach religion and may be prohibited the 
use of the Bible in the school, the unconscious influence 
of a pure, consistent, Christian life may turn the steps 
of many toward the Sunday-school and the church. 

The Sunday-school may aid and strengthen the work 
of the public school and supplement it in one of its most 
important features. For many centuries the work of 
education was a function of the church. When a sepa- 
ration occurred between the church and state the state 
assumed the work of education. “It was not until the 
close of the eighteenth century,’ says Dr. Brumbaugh, 
“that the state took charge of the education of the 
masses. When education did become secular, the Sun- 
day-school arose to supplement the work of the state 
schools and to continue the religious instruction of the 
child.” While we have many Christian teachers in our 
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public schools whose influence is far-reaching and while 
the Bible may yet be used to some extent as the basis 
of moral training, we must realize the fact that our 
secular schools cannot, in the very nature of the case, 
give the child the religious training which he needs. 
This is the peculiar work of the home, the church and 
the Sunday-school. 

“The aim of education,” says one of our great philoso- 
phers, “is to prepare one for complete living.” By this 
he means not simply to get the most out of life for one’s 
self, but to be able to render the greatest possible service 
to others. 

Another writer says the great aim of education is “to 
enable one to live in harmony with God’s laws—physical, 
mental, moral and spiritual.” Our reformatories are 
filled with those who have not learned to live in harmony 
with God’s moral law. A large number of unfortunates 
and defectives are cared for by the state in our asylums 
and hospitals, institutions for inebriates and schools for 
the feeble minded. The cause can be traced to a failure 
in the present or past generations to live in harmony 
with God’s physical, mental and moral laws. 
~ We think of Jesus Christ as the Great Teacher. He 
is a model for all teachers. We may safely follow Him 
in spirit, in aim, in manner and in methods. “The whole 
purpose of his teaching,” says one, “was to bring men 
into right relation with the divine will, to show them 
how to live in harmony with the divine power, and at 
last to unite them with the divine personality.” 

- Whatever view we may take of the work of the school 
we shall agree that the crowning feature of education is 
the development of a pure, honest, unselfish and noble 
character—this may be comprehended in one word, 
Christian character. 

To accomplish this result-and to lead the youth to 
make Christ’s law of love the rule of life is the peculiar 
province of the Sunday-school. In doing this work it is 
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rendering a most important service to the state as well 
as to the individual and the church. 

The school and church will have much to do with 
making this nation what it ought to be and what I be- 
lieve God intended it should be—a beacon light of hope 
and promise to all the nations of the earth, 


The Sabbath-School in Relation to National Ideals. 


Rev. Ropert Jonnston, D. D., PAstrorR AMERICAN PREs- 
BYTERIAN CHURCH, MONTREAL, QUEBEC. 


“THE Sabbath-school in Relation to National Ideals.” 
What has the Sabbath-school to do with such a theme? 
My answer is, much. ; 

We are long past the day 
when the Sabbath-school was 
regarded only as the nursery of 
the church. The nursery it is, 
but it is more. The thought of 
the world places the Sabbath- 
school among the mightiest ed- 
ucational forces. 

Nor is it strange that the 
Sabbath-school should hold such 
a position. Consider that her 
constituency is a large one, 
comprising in these countries of 

De: Jppneton. the North American continent 
more than fifteen millions; that these fifteen millions 
are under the inspiring and vital influence of Bible 
study, at an age which is the most permanently impres- 
sionable of life. 

Considering the acknowledged facts, should any sub- 
ject be foreign to the Sabbath-school which deals in the 
creation and development of high ideals in the nation’s 
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life? Not only is it possible to implant great principles 
in the child mind, that shall bear splendid fruitage, but 
unless these principles be instilled in childhood and 
youth, this world will go on its way, never building into 
a permanent structure of righteousness the fabric of 
its dream. Hannibal was a boy of nine when his father 
took him to the altar of his god and made him 
there swear eternal enmity to Rome. But the boy’s 
spirit, emphasized by that act, made him Rome’s relent- 
less foe. Some four score years ago a lad of ten years 
was playing in the snow, in the garden of an old coun- 
try house in northeastern Germany. On the pedestal of 
a statue broken by the French, some twenty years be- 
fore, he had built a snow man. For a time he pelted 
the figure with snow balls, but it did not fall. At length 
seizing a stone he hurled it with all his might at the 
figure. It fell and broke. “What are you doing, Otto?” 
asked an old servitor. “I am Germany,” was the reply, 
“and I am overthrowing France.” The boy of ten be- 
came Germany’s iron chancellor, Prince Bismarck. 

At the gate of one of the stately homes of England 
stood a little lad. On the road was passing a pauper’s 
funeral. As the little fellow looked, tears rose to his 
eyes and brimmed over. Clenching his fist, he turned 
to his nurse beside him and said: “When I become a 
man I will stop that.’ And Anthony Ashley, seventh 
Earl of Shaftsbury, when he became a man, did more; 
he became the friend of the poor and oppressed, and 
lived a life that made millions bless God that he had 
lived. You say these are exceptions, but they are in- 
stances sufficient to prove that. principle and high re- 
solves may possess the heart in childhood and persist 
in life thereafter. 

I know of nothing that affords a finer testimony to 
the efficiency of Sunday-school work as an educational 
force nor a more pertinent illustration of its power in 
creating and moulding national ideals, than that wave 
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of temperance sentiment which, with the irresistible 
force of an ocean tide, is sweeping over these lands 
of ours. I am not forgetful of temperance reformers, of 
White Ribbon armies and the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, but with all credit to these, let it not 
be forgotten that for a generation a great army of the 
most devoted hearts in the land has been quietly in- 
stilling into the minds’ and hearts of those who today 
are the voters of the land, those sentiments which are 
now being written in legislative prohibition of the traffic 
in strong drink. 

The old world mathematician asserted that he could 
move the world if he had but fulcrum and lever. With 
the fulcrum of the Sabbath-school and the lever of the 
Word of God we, too, can, through the grace of God, 
move the world. And we are doing it. 


Srort AND ATHLETICISM. 


There is nothing more profoundly affecting the life 
of the nation than the athletic craze, in which we need 
make no effort to arouse interest, for interest is already 
aroused. Can anyone question that we are today face 
to face with a serious situation, in which the standard 
of greatness in the minds of hosts of our young people 
is physical rather than intellectual or spiritual? 

What can we do to save the youth of our land from 
thinking that muscle is more than mind, speed than 
spirit, force than faith? Is it a work that needs 
doing? Who that reads our daily press, that glances 
at our billboards, that in any measure interprets the 
trend of life, can doubt it? Is it a work that is worth 
doing? If to form the character of a nation and mold 
the life of the people that are setting the standards of 
life for the world is worth doing, then is this work a 
worthy one that challenges the most earnest thought 
and the most consecrated effort of the great army of 
Sabbath-school workers today. 
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I turn to another field in which no one will deny there 
is need for the creation of higher ideals than exist. 
For thousands of years the standards of national great- 
ness have been those associated with powerful armies. 
We are learning that greatness for a nation as for an 
individual is not in power to subdue, but in power to 
serve; that the Master’s word, that he who would be 
greatest must be servant of all, is as true for a country 
in its national character as for that country’s citizens in 
their individual capacity. 

The nations that are great today are the nations that 
serve. Britain and America are great, not because of 
armies and engines of war, but because of service ren- 
dered, of liberties won and passed on to other peoples, 
of burdens borne for other peoples, and of toils endured 
that so, to others, something of the Kingdom of God 
that has come to themselves, may come. 

Can we teach these things? If we can we are con- 
vening the true Peace Congress, which shall constrain 
the nations to abandon slaughter, and to substitute for 
it service and support. Thus shall we build the true 
Temple of Concord. In that temple, raised without 
sound of hammer or trowel, built by the unwearying 
toil of human hearts, we shall yet “hang the trumpet 
in the hall,” and engrave upon its walls 


Glory to God in the Highest, 
On Earth, Peace! 


In a special sense is this ideal of national life de- 
manded in this western world. The nations of Europe 
and Asia are clamoring for admission to these lands 
of our inheritance. The problem of problems for us to- 
day is that of our relationship to these people. Our 
salvation as a nation, even more than theirs, depends 
upon our acceptance of that relationship as one of serv- . 


' ice 
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Modern Servants of the Sunday-School. 
Ropert R. Dowerty, PH.D., NEw York. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL people are only just beginning to real- 
ize how many and how valuable are their allies, tribu- 
taries, and servants. They are be- 
ginning to understand that relig- 
ious education is not limited by 
Sunday-school or church; that 
other great forces—many of them 
quite unattached in any visible 
way to the Sunday-school—play 
steadily upon the religious sus- 
ceptibilities of the child, and would 
do so even if there were no Sun- 
day-school. For convenience sake 
these contributors to Sunday- 
school success may be divided into 
three great classes: the forces 

Dr. Dahert?. which, with more or less direct- 

ness, make for the education of — 

the pupil; those that make for the education of the teach- 

er; and those which have a still wider scope of stimula- 
tion, inspiration, or pioneering. 

I. Theoretically at least, we all recognize the prime 
importance of the home as a cooperative force. The teach- 
er is the parents’ best helper, and the wise teacher con- 
stantly seeks not only the companionship and assistance 
of father and mother, but the thorough enlistment in 
general Sunday-school work and in class work of the 
sympathies of the home. 

Next in this rapid survey must come the public school. 
In many ways there can be codperation. The Sunday- 
school teacher should, if possible, be on terms of helpful 
companionship with the one who on week days teaches 
his pupils. Many of the most difficult problems in dis- 
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cipline might thus be solved. In many places what are 
called the “minor morals” receive closer attention in the 
public school than in the Sunday-school; for example, 
attention, promptitude, respect for older people, and the 
ordinary courtesies of civilized life on which to a large 
extent the structures of private and public morals rests. 
Certainly the secular school is one of the largest factors 
in that great educational unity which stamps every facet 
of the child’s character ; and changing the figure it should 
always be found on the roster of the Sunday-school’s 
“employees.” 

Frequently Young Men’s Christian Associations and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations have classes for 
children and youth on week-days, and some of them also 
on Sundays. Such classes should not be regarded as | 
rivals of the Sunday-school, but in many ways they may 
be made to contribute to its advantage. 

Children’s societies of most elaborate organization al- 
ready exist in various parts of the country. Junior Chris- 
tian Endeavor societies and Junior Epworth leagues 
should find their best promoters in Sunday-school teach- 
ers, and as organizers should be enlisted as servants of 
the Sunday-school. The various temperance organiza- 
tions for boys and girls will also be found ready for em- 
ployment as servants of the Sunday-school. Of the 
Anti-Cigarette League much use can be made, and, em- 
phatically, of the Pocket Testament League. 

These four phases of social organization—the home, 
the public school, children’s work by Christian associa- 
tions, and regularly formed children’s societies—form in 
part our first group of educational forces which may be 
led to enthusiastic service of the Sunday-school. Of 
quite another sort, but with immeasurable powers of help- 
ful contribution to the religious training of children and 
growth are the International Bible Reading Association, 
the Social Service League, Mothers’ organizations, and 
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other societies, some of which have been organized with- 
out any thought of the Sunday-school, but whose work 
has become collateral with and contributory to ours. 

The International Bible Reading Association has ex- 
isted for twenty-five years and has always been proud 
to be reckoned as one of our “servants.” It was begun 
by a committee appointed to ascertain what could be 
done to increase the spiritual power of the Sunday- 
school. It is hardly possible to overestimate the good 
this association has done to the “plain people” of Eng- 
land and America by increasing their knowledge of Holy 
Scripture. It is a good plan to have one of the youths 
of our school appointed to be a branch secretary of the 
International Association and to have the minister an- 
nounce that the young man (or young woman) will 
stand at the door of the church at the close of the ser- 
vice to take the names of those who desire to be en- 
rolled as members. By a proper emphasis of the asso- 
ciation idea our pupils may be led eae to a daily 
reading of God’s Word. 

Such organizations as the Social Service’ 1 bagi also, 
may easily be made tributary to the Sunday-school. 
Philanthropic work is eagerly undertaken by the young ; 
and the result, when wisely directed, is increase of at- 
tendance on the school, increase of loyalty, and a great 
uplift in moral tone. 

Every Sunday-school worker should rejoice in the 
multiplication of mothers’ organizations in connection 
with our churches. By their means the teachers and 
mothers are brought together, and the child’s life is 
girdled about by Christian love in a way that could not 
be without them. The world loses annually by the death 
of children under five years of age more than it loses 
by the most devastating war. 

The proper education of mothers dnl fathers would 
prevent much of this. The sacrifice of human life is 
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serious enough, but more serious is the sacrifice of the 
souls who enter criminal careers through parental ig- 
norance and social ignorance and neglect. The educa- 
tion of parents can be most directly secured through the 
organization of a local mothers’ society, which thus has 
the most direct bearing on our elementary grades in 
Sunday-school. 

I know of no servants of the Sunday-school more use- 
ful than the National Congress of Mothers and the local 
mothers’ societies. 

A most useful servant of the Sunday-school that may 
be new to many of us in that role is the United States 
itself acting in congress and by the Department of Ed- 
ucation. That department is undertaking to publish 
pamphlets on the physical and moral training of children 
provided that congress makes financial provision for it. 

The last group to be mentioned of forces that co- 
operate with the training of the pupil includes such 
young peoples’. societies as that of Christian En- 
deavor and the Epworth League, the Baraca Movement, 
brotherhoods, organized Bible classes, and young peo- 
ple’s missionary organizations. The many ways in which 
these can help are plain to all interested. We merely 
mention them, and pass on. 

II. We turn to a second great department of forces 
which it becomes our duty and privilege to enlist in 
the Sunday-school work: forces that make for the edu- 
cation of the teacher. It is impossible to catalogue 
these. This is an age preéminent in educational priv- 
ilege, and the Sunday-school teacher can hardly look in 
any direction without recognizing opportunities to learn 
and to be trained. 

Public libraries, like other public institutions, work un- 
der the law of demand and supply. In almost any town 
three or four Sunday-school superintendents, working to- 
gether with three or four ministers, could secure a col- 
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lection of books helpful to the Sunday-school teacher— 
books on the Bible, on psychology, on pedagogy, and on 
all subjects related to the Sunday-school. 

Much work serviceable to the Sunday-school is done 
in the city and state Normal schools. Only the most 
ordinary enterprise on the superintendent’s part will be 
required to make sure of the timely enlistment in Sun- 
day-school. work of all Christian graduates of the Nor- 
mal schol. Colleges and universities present more dif- 
ficult problems but there are many ways in which their 
help also can be enlisted; and our educational associa- 
tions, with their extension lectures, may be made of 
ready service. 

It is one of the hopeful signs in the religious world 
of the twentieth century that Theological Seminaries are 
waking up to the great opportunity Sunday-school enter- 
prise presents to them, and with skilfully adapted courses 
are beginning to prepare leaders for Sunday-school 
work. 

City missionary training schools, of which there are 
many varieties, are willing servants of ours if we will 
use them. 

Next come our direct plans for teacher-training. To 
discuss these has fallen to other speakers. Enough for 
me to say that the International Sunday-school Associa- 
tion and the Sunday-school departments of various De- 
nominations have seen a great light, and the hope of 
a proper equipment of Sunday-school teachers every- 
where seems daily to become more reasonable. The new 
movement in teacher-training is nothing short of a revo- 
lution. That it will be of incalculable service to the Sun- 
day-school needs neither argument nor emphasis. 

In closing this division of my subject one word should 
be spoken concerning the service to the Sunday-school 
of the regular preaching and devotional services of the 


local church. How many of our Sunday-school work- 
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ers reckon these among their “servants?” But it is our 
own fault if we do not secure from them most available 
assistance. 

Ill. Lastly, let us consider the forces of stimulation, 
inspiration, and pioneering. 

That the Summer Assembly, the “Chautauqua Move- 
ment,” and the newspaper press are servants of ours all 
will concede. How greatly they stimulate, inspire, and 
pioneer it would be difficult to exaggerate. 

The Religious Education Association is one of the 
most significant organizations at work for the higher 
welfare of our nation. Every one of its seventeen de- 
partments can be made of service to the Sunday-school 
cause, and most of them to Sunday-schools in particular. 
Its bureau of information, its permanent exhibit and 
library have been already of untold benefit to teachers, 
pastors, and parents. It is a matter of no small import- 
ance that Sunday-school people everywhere should un- 
derstand that the Religious Education Association’ ex- 
ists simply and wholly as a servant of the Sunday-school 
and of other agencies of religious education; it is in- 
deed more exclusively our servant than any other organ- 
ization. . 

The threefold purpose of instruction is the develop- 
ment of truth, beauty, and goodness. But all truth is 
God’s truth, all beauty is the perfection of God, all good- 
ness is God’s goodness, and whatever institution or per- 
son, by teaching or by practice, unfolds truth or beauty 
or goodness in any department of life should be recog- 
nized by us as a collaborator and ally, a “servant of the 
Sunday-school.” 
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Denominational Codperation. 


Rev. J. M. Frost, D. D., NASHVILLE, TENN., CORRE- 
SPONDING SECRETARY OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
Boarp, SOUTHERN Baptist CONVENTION, 


DENOMINATIONAL cooperation is feasible only as you 
safeguard the denomination and guarantee it against in- 
fringement. To ask and give 
that is the only basis for cordial 
and unrestrained codperation. 

It is not easy to point out in 
what way the denominations may 
cooperate with this convention, 
beyond sympathetic recognition. 
Denominations, as such, do not 
come here. This convention is 
an association of individual 
Christians who have special in- 
terest in Sunday-school work, 
but they do not represent their — 
denomination. 

i eg But this body must not be con- 
sidered lacking in structure or in power. For forty 
years, nearly, it has been a powerful factor in its field. 
It has made itself great in magnifying the Sunday-school 
as an institution within the church and a_ successful 
method of Christian endeavor. 

Its distinguishing feature has been the selection and 
recommendation, through its Lesson Committee, of a uni- 
form Scripture text for study by the Christian world. 
This has been its strength and glory. The Association 
needs at this hour to be careful lest it be diverted from 
its chief line and weakened in its stronghold. The more 
tenaciously it holds to the purpose which called it into 
being the more will this International Sunday-school As- 
sociation move forward to larger usefulness, 
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This Association is not a church, nor is it a denomina- 
tion, nor is it an association of denominations. Every 
denomination has been helped by the sessions of this 
body through the years; and the Convention has its very 
substance and life from the denomination and is depend- 
ent upon the denomination. 

We do well to insist upon this reciprocal recognition. 
Otherwise it is folly to ask for denominational codperation, 
and it would be traitorous for the denomination to give 
it. Associated as we are here for a lofty and command- 
ing enterprise, we need to maintain and guarantee de- 
nominational loyalty in inter-denominational work. If 
this be impossible, then codperation is impossible and dis- 
integration inevitable. But codperation is possible, and 
it becomes us to make it a powerful fact in Christian life 
and work. 

I venture to express the judgment, that among the fol- 
lowers of our Lord there is now more of that oneness 
for which He prayed than ever before and that this one- 
ness is more marked, practical and powerful. And this 
has come through denominational channels. It results 
from a better understanding about our differences 

through codéperation in great things in which we can 
stand together. 

Christianity will yet have its most accurate and lofty 
expression through the denomination. Those who do the 
most along their own denominational lines will do the 
most for the common good; those who make their own 
denominations the best, will best serve the cause of Christ. 

The denomination today holds a more commanding po- 
sition than ever before. There is no weakening at this 
point, but rather growth and advancement. It is a fine 
time for the denomination to examine itself, and the situ- 
ation certainly invites if it does not require that we give 
fresh account of ourselves. 

In illustration of this statement note the following 
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facts: (1) The Scriptures are better known today than 
ever before. The consecrated scholarship of the day has 
laid at our feet the best learning of the ages, helping us 
to know the Scriptures better and the way of the Lord 
more perfectly. (2) The asperities of former years have 
well-nigh passed away, the sectarian spirit is waning and 
in its place there is the recognition of the brotherhood of 
believers, and everywhere Christian fellowship is running 
at high tide. (3) Christian activities were never pitched 
on so large a scale, so potent as now for bringing in the 
kingdom of our Lord. 

That is the best denomination, the best local church, 
the best Christian, who can give to the world the finest 
type of the meaning of the gospel of the grace of God 
and of what that gospel can do for men. I make bold 
to set before you this goal as worthy of your purpose and 
effort. . 

The Convention wants the denomination at its best and 
highest attainment. Let the denomination put the best 
that it has into cooperation for reciprocal advantage. Let 
reciprocity be emphasized as a real thing. Some things 
of course the denomination must do for itself. It must 
make its own literature; it must man and equip its own 
Sunday-schools; it must have its own teacher-training 
system and be the teacher of its own teachers; the de- 
nomination must foster and direct its own Sunday-school 
campaign of education. Denominational integrity will 
give denominational efficiency, bring mastery of oppor- 
tunities and open the way to larger conquest, but at 
the same time a higher grade of denominational codpera- 
tion. For.the people who have the most efficient Sunday- 
school condition will lead in evangelizing the world and 
in bringing in the kingdom of our Lord. 

On the other hand, the Convention may give much in 
return. There is abundant illustration of this in the rec- 
ords of the past. Let the Convention hold itself to the 
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common ground of ample scope, stand to its own mission, 
which is lofty and commanding, and make itself a mighty 
center for denominational codperation. There may be 
centered here the best Sunday-school thinking of the day, 
and the denomination, even with its greater scope and 
power, may in many ways come here to learn, and return 
to its own field to do its own work better. 

But the Convention must hold this codperation invio- 
late, and faithfully restrict its efforts to its own line of 
work. Let the Convention urge the study of the Scrip- 
tures as the chief business of the Sunday-school; let the 
Convention through its chosen channels give us as a uni- 
form lesson the scripture text without note or comment, 
according to its original plan, and it can have and main- 
tain the codperation of the denominations among them- 
selves and in furtherance of its own distinctive work. 
Every departure from this simple principle and policy will 
open the way to cleavage. More than this will make for 
divergence. Here is still the Convention’s distinction and 
preeminence and the only possible way for successful de- 
nominational codperation. 

I have spoken out of an honest heart what seemed to 
me to be required for the subject. The fields are white 
unto the harvest. 

On our part the supreme need of the hour is faithful- 
ness to our Lord, and faithfulness to Him means faith- 
fulness to the New Testament. 


The spirit of helpfulness and friendly rivalry in effect- 

ive service and harmony among the denominations 

-impressed me more than any other feature of the Louis- 
ville convention —B. W. Green, Little Rock, Ark. 


It was a time when those who would could see Jesus 
wonderfully enthroned in the lives of his disciples— 
John C. Carman, Denver, Col. 
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The Two Main Lines of Purpose of the International 
Sunday-School Association. 


Bishop W. M. Ber, .D.D., L.0.Do) Beppe AL. 


A MOMENT such as this is always burdened with ten- 
derness and with profound suggestiveness. I have had 
coming into my own heart all the afternoon a peculiar 
sense of the greatness and splendor of this occasion, and 
as tomorrow morning I turn my face to the west it 
will be with a great consciousness of the favor of God 
in permitting me to enjoy this delightful convention. 

I am thinking about what is back of this International 
Sunday-school Association and these organizations that 
are kindred to it, and which support it by their individual 
activities through the states, provinces and territories. 
It has occurred to me that there are two main lines of 
purpose, and these are interlocked and intimately related. 
The two main lines are Educational and Evangelistic. 

The educational purpose of the International Sunday- 
school Association, as I take it, should affect, first of all, 
the ministers of the country, for ministers do not finish 
their education when they leave theological seminaries. 
We are finding that the International Sunday-school 
Association is bringing a tremendous element of educa- 
tion into the life of the ministry of the whole continent 
today, for we are finding out that through these quiet 
and silent, and yet mighty ministries of this Associa- 
tion, federated and cooperative church work of this 
form is intensely practical and certainly efficient; and 
we are finding out more and more that there are certain 
things we can do better by going together in their doing 
than we can by being in our denominational fellowship 
alone. Parallel lines of competition are being obliterated 
rapidly in this country, and it is well that Protestant 
Christianity should see the tremendous possibility of 
applying the principle to the work of the united churches 
in this great land of ours. 
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Then the educational phase of the Sunday-school As- 
sociation goes, furthermore, with propriety to touch the 
superintendents of all the land, seeking to bring into 
the superintendent’s life a sense of responsibility for high 
personal ideals, and, secondly, for high official ideals. 
Superintendents of Sunday-schools in this country are 
becoming more and more keystone men, and to touch 
the Sunday-school superintendent, so that he grows in 
his ideals of personal living and receives the impress of 
a higher ideal as to his official life, is to touch the Sun- 
day-school work at the right place and to touch it with 
power and wisdom. 

The next point of contact for the educational work of 
the Association concerns directly the great army of Sun- 
day-school teachers, and here a wonderful ministry of 
education is going on. 

Then there is a broader application of it all, and that 
is to the general public. The general public is being 
brought face to face with the mighty responsibility which 
it has in relation to the Sunday-school as such, and with 
the vital relation which the Sunday-school sustains to 
the national welfare and well-being. 

How are we going to carry on this great work of edu- 
cation? First, by our great public meetings, then an 
advance into convention work, then a higher advance into 
institute work, and then a still higher advance into 
teacher-training classwork, which we are hoping to carry 
into every Sunday-school in the land. 

And, finally, the Sunday-school Association makes a 
great appeal, as we close the convention, to our in- 
terest in the passion of evangelization. A Christian who 
does not continue active in the hand of God for soul-win- 
ning is immediately almost devitalized in his own rela- 
tionship to Jesus Christ. The only way by which we can 
hold true fellowship with God and communion with the 
divine Spirit is by putting our lives into His hand for 
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service in winning others. A great passion is coming 
over the Sunday-school world. We are closing our con- 
ventions in that key. We are asking God graciously to 
condescend to put His blessing upon us that we may win 
thousands where we have won scores. I have no 
deeper desire in my heart tonight, as I leave this 
platform, than this, that we shall go away from 
this convention with that passion coming more and 
more upon us, and that as the trains glide away 
to the north, the south, the east and the west, we 
shall go with the prayer that God, who has permitted 
us to share these beautiful and splendid days, will sanc- 
tify them in furnishing us with renewed interest in the 
evangelization of our whole country. If that shall be 
true, we shall have had abundant reward, for over all 
agencies, dver all our giving, over all our organization, 
stands this constant and imperious demand that we shall 
give a good account of ourselves from the standpoint of 
contact, the standpoint of appeal, the standpoint of fruit- 
ful service. So may it please God, by the Holy Ghost, 
to make of this great Association the most efficient 
organization on the continent by which the combined 
affection and love and service and sacrifice of American 
Christianity shall be poured out in the name of our King. 


From every angle of measurement the convention was 
great. The business personnel of the International Ex- 
ecutive Committee, the marvelous liberality of the dele- 
gates in contributing funds to prosecute organized Sun- 
day-school work during the next triennium, the interest 
in and demonstration of the Adult Bible Class work were 
to me the most striking features of the convention.— 
Hugh C. Gibson, Los Angeles, Cal. 

I rejoice to see the spirit of harmony between the 
publishing houses and our committee.—T. a W ater- 
man, Providence, RI. 
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worth. 


Dr. W. H. Mathis, Waverly. 
Mr. W. H. Rockefeller, Holton. 
Mrs. W. H. Rockefeller, Holton. 
Mr. Myron C. Settle, Topeka. 
Mrs. Myron C. Settle, Topeka. 
Mr. H. J. Winslow, Dalton. 

Mr. C. T. Franks, Winfield. 


KENTUCKY 


Mr. W. J. Brown, Somerset. 

Mr. R. B. Burdine, Louisville. 

Miss Eva Carrigan, Guston. 

Rev. R. H. Crossfield, Ph.D., 
Owensboro. 

Mr. rn H. DeMent, Ph.D., 
Dp. Louisville. 

Prof. E, Dudley, Pembroke. 

ee J. Shreve Durham, Lexing- 
on. 

Prof. C. C. Fisher, Millersburg. 

Mr. J. M. Flege, Williamstown. 

aS mp W. Ford, M.D., Hart- 
or 

Rev. George E. Foskett, Elkton. 

Mr. E. Fox, Louisville. 

Miss | Nannie 


Lee 
Louisville. 

Rev. H. F. Frigge, Louisville. 
Rev. T. C. Gebauer, Henderson. 
Fret Harold H. Gibson, Jackson. 

W. H. Gohagan, Covington. 
Miss Lee Goodman, Cecilian. 
Rey. H. W. Hanshue, Newport. 


Frayser, 
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Rey. Charles R. Hemphill, D.D., 


Louisville. 

Mr. Frank R. Henderson, Ash- 
land. 

Mr. T. B. Henderson, Webster. 


Mr. John A. Herring, George- 
town. 
Mrs. Jennie K. Hill, Fulton. 


wee or M. Hopkins, Louis- 

ville. 

Rev. Charles R. Hudson, A.M., 
Frankfort. 

Mr. W. W. Johnson, Danville. 

Rev. George Adams _ Joplin, 
Ludlow. 

Dr. J. W. Juett, Eminence. 

Mrs. W. T. Lafferty, Cynthiana. 

Mrs. W. Hume Logan, Louis- 
ville. 

Prof. L. McCartney, Henderson. 


an R. L. McCready, Louis- 

ville. 

Miss Lucy Mahan, Williams- 
burg. 

Rev. William F. Mahoney, 
Louisville. 

Mr. George B. Minary, Ver- 
sailles, 

seg sb B. Montgomery, Caney- 
vill 

Rev. E. Y. Mullins, D.D., Louis- 
ville. 

Mr. S. A. Murray, Franklin. 


Mr. M. H. Newton, Owensboro. 
Mr. Jesse It. Parker, Vance- 
burg. 


Mrs. W. J. Piggott, Irvington. 
Rev. James F. Price, Marion. 
Rev. C. M. Reid, Middlesboro. 
Miss Kate Reid, Beattyville. 
Miss Sue B. Scott, Lexington. 
Dr. V. E. Smith, M.D., Brooks- 
ville. 
Mr. John Stites, Louisville. 


Mr. W. J. Thomas, Shelbyville. 

Rey. T. S. Tinsley, Shelbyville. 

Mr. W. J. Vaughan, Louisa. 

Dr. S. S. Waltz, D.D., Louis- 
ville. 

Mr. Clarence Watkins, Louis- 
ville. 


ei Walter S. Willis, Clinton- 
ville. 
Miss Louise Wilson, Louisville. 


LOUISIANA 

Mr. M. C. Bridges, Norwood. 

Mrs. M. C. Bridges, Norwood. 

Mr. D. Beach Carre, New Or- 
leans. 

Mr. J. Van Carter, New Iberia. 

Miss Lee Crittendon, New Or- 
leans. 

Rev. C. V. Edwards, New Or- 
leans. 

Mr. Thomas VY. Ellzey, New Or- 
leans. 

Rev. John F. Foster, Algiers. 


Rev. Fred Frankenfeld, New 
Orleans. 

Mr. Joe M. Green, Norwood. 

Miss Anna G. Hinricks, New 
Orleans. 

Rev. W. W. Horner, New Or- 
leans. . 

Miss Susan Morgan Juden, New 
Orleans. 

Mr. W. R. McKowen, Jackson. 

Miss Ethel McKowen, Jackson. 

Mie Marjorie Miller, New Or- 
eans 

Mr. Walter Miller, New Orleans. 

Mr. D. M. Pipes, Jackson. 

Mrs. J. A. Snyder, New Or- 
leans. 

Rev. George Summey, D.D., LL. 
D., New Orleans. 

Miss Alice Wasson, New Or- 
leans. 

Prof. Henry B. Coni, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


MAINE 

oe ee M. Baker, Yarmouth- 
ville. 

Rev. Maurice Dunbar, 
ington. 

Mr. L. R. Cook, Yarmouthville. 

Mr. H. E. Lufkin, Portland. 

Rey. G. H. Salley, Island Falls. 

a Thomas Varney, So. Wind- 
am. 

Mrs. Thomas Varney, So, Wind- 
ham. 


Farm- 


MANITOBA 
Rev. George W. Carter, M.A., 
Keewater, Ontario. 
Miss Maude EB. Marcy, Winni- 


peg. 

Rev. Principal Patrick, D.D., 
Winnipeg. 

Revie “Taylor, Dugald. 


MARYLAND 
Mr. C. Harry Bier, Baltimore. 
Miss Elizabeth Clark, Denton. 
Rev. C. Clever, D.D., Hagers- 


town. 
Mr. Charles W. Dorsey, Balti- 


more. 

Mr. Jesse P. Garner, Linwood. 

ene carne Grave, Ph.D., Bal- 
mor 


Mr. Geomme Mather, Westmins- 


ter. 
Mr. O. C. Michael, Aberdeen. 
Miller, Balti- 


Miss Nellie L. 
more. 

Miss Laura Wade Rice, Balti- 
more. 

Rev. Charles Roads, D.D., Bal- 
timore. 3 

Mr. C. A. E. Spamer, Baltimore. 


Mr. William A, Tottle, Balti- 
more. 
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bee William A. Tottle, Balti- 


Rev. "G. B. Townsend, Hagers- 
own. 
ba OF Eason Williams, Balti- 


Mr. ‘Gtotid Ww. ’ Yeiser, Union 
Mills. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Mr. HB. I. Aldrich, Boston. 
Mr. W. K. Andem, Boston. 
Mr. Jacob J. Arakelyan, Dor- 
chester. 
os Charles E, Beals, Stough- 
on. 


Mr. G. Edwin Bennett, Lynn. 
i Robert E. Blakeslee, Bos- 
on. 


Mr. Harry P. Bosson, Reading. 
Miss Katharine C, Bourne, Fox- 


boro. \ 
Mr. Charles A. Brand, Boston. 
Mr. L. H. Carey, Wellesley 
Meee 
peilton S. Conant, Bos- 


Mrs. Hamilton Ss. Conant, Bos- 


Mise Frances Danielson, 
Miss" ‘Blizabeth B. Dawes, Pe- 

tersham. 
North 


Miss Nettie M. Damon, 
Hanover. 

Mr. David R. Donaldson, Cam- 

bridg 


e. 
a David R. Donaldson, Cam- 
ridge. 
Rev. big J. Elliott, Amesbury. 
Mrs. R. J. Elliott, Amesbury. 
Rev. Andrew Gibson, Chatham. 
Mr. Edgar H. Hall, West Acton. 
Mrs. Angelina Hall, West Ac- 


ton. 
ae be Emily C. Harlow, Middle- 


oro. 

esis Eva F. Harlow, Middle- 
oro, 

Dr. M. C. Hazard, Ph.D., Bos- 


Mr. W. N. Hartshorn, Boston. 

Mr. W. W. Main, Boston. 

Mr. Copley Osgood Meacom, 
Boston. 

Mr. Arthur F. Moody, Lynn. 

Mr. Howard Scott Morse, Ded- 


ham. 

Rev. Philip A. Nordell, D.D., 
Boston. 

Rev. Charles J. Palmer, Lanes- 
borough. 

ba ae W. Penniman, Brock- 


ue r. Herbert E. Robbins, Nor- 


Mr Frank H. Robson, Worces- 
er, 


Bos- 


Frank K, Sanders, D.D., Bos- 
ton. 


Mr. Richard E. Smith, Peabody. 


Miss Ruthetta M. Sylvester, 
Hanover. 
Rey. Warren N. Tenney, Bos- 


ton. 
Allen H. Wilde, Malden. 


MEXICO 
Mr. J. G. Chastain, Guadalajara. 
Rev. E. M. Sein, Puebla. 
Rev. C. Scott Williams San Luis 
Potosi. 


MICHIGAN 
Mr. D. B. Allen, Three Oaks. 
Miss Grace Allen, Three Oaks. 
Rev. M. E. Adams, Midland. 
Mrs. Minnie Brown, Constan- 


Mr, J. R. Blake, Union City. 

Rev. F. C. Berger, Flint. 

Mr. G. C. Baker, Coopersville. 

Mr. Anson Boersma, Kalamazoo. 

Mr. x M. Campbell, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, 

Rey. F. L. Currey, Lansing. 

Rev. C. W. Creighton, Ypsilanti. 

Mr. Edward Corkin, St. Johns. 

Rev. H. A. Dowling, Detroit. 

Mr. C. E. Edmunds, Benton 
Harbor. 

Dr. Emma Decker, Mt. Clemens. 

Prof. C. H. Gurney, Hillsdale. 

Mr. 8. J. Gier, Hillsdale. 

Mrs. BE. A. Hough, Jackson. 

Mr. J. G. Huizinga, Grand Rap- 


ids. 

ot J. G. Huizinga, Grand Rap- 
ids. 

Mr. D. EB. W. Hartwell, Grand 
Rapids. 

Rev. H. G. Johnson, Detroit. 

Mr, C. E. Lewis, Lawton. 

Rev. George Longaker, Three 
Rivers. 

Mrs. Leslie Lawrence, Detroit. 

Mr. E. K. Mohr, Grand Rapids. 

Mr. Robert A. McPherson, Sani- 


lac Center. 
Rev. S. T. Morris, Grand Rap- 


ids, 
Rev. Albert L. Murray, Cold- 
water. 
Mr. P. N. Moore, Lapeer. 
Rev. J. N. Nyce, Sebewaing. 
Mr. George Parsons, Watervliet. 
Mr. E. L. Palmiter, Hart. 
Mrs. Chas. Shattuck, Pontiac. 
Mrs. Madge Stock, Hillsdale. 
Mrs. Horace G. Snover, Port 
Huron. 
Dr. R. G. Schellig, Detroit. 
. Ada Simpson Sherwood, 
Three Oaks. 
Rev. « James South 


Turner, 
Frankfort. 


Mr. E. A. Thede, Caledonia. 

Mr. BH. K. Warren, Three Oaks, 

Mr. Fred. Washburn, Benton 
Harbor. 

Mrs. Fred. Washburn, 
Harbor. 

Mr. Thomas Yuill, Vanderbilt. 


MINNESOTA 
Miss Nora B, Albright, Minne- 


“W. Bowden, Duluth. 
Mr. E. E. Brandt, Madelia. 
Mr. A. M. Chaney, Minneapolis. 
Mrs. W. Scott Coe, Minneapolis, 
Rev. John C. Craig, St. Paul. 
Miss Jessie Constance Dona- 
hower, St. Paul. 
Mize fone A. .Geggie, 
olis 
Miss Esther M. Getchell, Minne- 


Benton 


Minne- 


apolis. 
Miss Eva M. Getchell, Minne- 
apolis. 

Miss Nettie M. Getchell, Minne- 
apolis. ; 
Mr. H. P. Goertz, Mountain 

cal 
Rev. E. C. Horn, D.D., Anoka. 
Mr. y “M. Locker, St. Paul. 
Mrs. A. M. Locker, St. Paul. 
Miss Beatrice M. Longfellow, 
Minneapolis. 
Miss Grace M. Longfellow, Min- 
neapolis. 
Mr. Lowry Lytle, South St, 
Paul, 


aul, 
Rev. C. E. Mead, Stewartville. 
Rev. George R. 


Merrill, D.D., 
Minneapolis. 


Mr. W. A. Pryor, Duluth. 
Mrs. W. A. Pryor, Duluth. 
Mr. Walter Rasmussen, St. 
Paul. 2 
Miss Bessie A. Rumsey, Spring 
Valley. 

Miss Lulu J. Rumsey, 
Valley. 

Mr. Boston W. Smith, Minne- 


apolis. 
M. Tucker, Stacy. 


Mrs. J. 
Mr. Edward C. Waller, Stacy. 

‘M.D., S 
Paul 


Miss Ella S. Webb, 

Miss Grace C. Waufle, St. Paul. 
MISSISSIPPI 

. Cavett, Jackson. 

. Cavett, Jackson. 

* Gozine, Meridian. 
Duncan, Meridian. 


eae 
H. Gossom, Greenwood. 
Mrs. I. im Hailey, Meridian. 
P. 


Mis George L. Lytle, South St. 


Spring 


Hooper, Philadelphia. 
Leavell, Oxford. 
Miss Martha J. Lewis, Meridian. 
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Miss Kate McRaven, Jackson. 
Miss Rabel McRaven, Meridian. 
Rev. William Megginson, Biloxi. 
Mr. S. L. North, Yazoo City. 
Mr. A. J. Postethwait, Natchez. 
Mr. L. R. Powell, McComb City. 
Miss Annie Roéder, Yazoo City. - 
pee Elizabeth A, Streater, Me- 
ridian. 


Dr. H. C. Tinney, Jackson. 
Mr. D. E. Wilson, Nesbitt. 
_MISSOURI 
Mr. William H. Abbott, St. 
Louis. 
re eee R. Ayars, St. 


ee ‘Mabel L. Bailey, Kansas 


Ms, oa J. Boehmer, Jones- 
urg 
Mrs. Tend Boss, Jackson. 


rk tte aE. Branstetter, Kansas 

i 

Mrs. Rey, Dr, F. N. Calvin, St. 
Louis, 

Rev. J. M. Daniel, M.A., Rolla. 

Mrs. J. M. Daniel, Rolla. 

Mrs. S. W. Davis, Butler. 

be Della D. Dougherty, Pa- 
cific. 

Mr. Howard Ellis, New Flor- 
ence, 

Mr. Paul H. gear Elsberry. 

Mr. Frederick Griffin, St. 
Joseph. 


Mr. G. W. Hall, St. Louis. 
Mr. Edwin S. Hallett, St. Louis. 
Mr. P. M. Hanson, St, Louis. 
Mr. William B. Harris, St. 
Louis. 
Rey. Luther Hatcher, Fulton. 
a ene M. Headley, Ppring- 
e 
“City. C. Jacoby, D.D., Queen 
i 
Hon. T. Killam, Winfield. 
Mr. Elmer B. Lacey, St. Louis. « 
Mrs. Elmer E. Re: St. Louis. 
Miss Agnes ackey, St. 
Louis. 
Miss Grace M. 1eree , St. Louis. 
Mrs. Martha M. Layson, Mexico. 
Miss Frida Leonhard, St. Louis. 
Mr. _* M. McCombs, Jackson. 
Mrs M. McCombs,, Jackson. 
Miss Bila McCombs, Jackson. 
Rev. J. R. McCormick, Briscoe. 
Mr. ae S. McLaughlin, Kirks- 
ville 


Mr. Theodore Mayer, St. Louis. 

Miss pales Morrill, Pacific. 

Rev. C. E. Paxson, St. Louis. 

Rev. Clarence D. Phend, Worth- 
ington. 

Mr. Henry O. Pope, St. Louis. 

Meg eberk G. Porter, Spring- 
eld. ; 
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Rey. M. Rhodes, D.D., St, Louis. 
Rev. G. Wint Rhudy, Altamont, 
Mr. J. B. Shelton, Union. 
Mrs. J. E. Shelton, Union. 
Mrs. W. C. Sheridan, St. Louis. 


Mrs. Dr. Alvin H. Sippy, St. 
Louis. 
Rev. Marion Stevenson, St. 


Louis. 
Mr. E. Hitt Stewart, Kahoka. 
Mrs. Lee Sweet, Villa Ridge. 
Mr. Clyde V. Wadlow, Spring- 


field. 
Mrs. Clyde V. Wadlow, Spring- 


Miss Kate Walter, St. Louis. 
ae W. M. Weekley, Kansas 
y: 

Miss Lora G. West, Livonia. 
Miss Mary J. Wilson, St. Louis. 


Miss Rose vor Williams, St. 
Louis. 
Mr, James E. * Winterton, St. 
Louis. 
Mr. J. Madison Woods, Hanni- 


bal. 
Mrs. J. Madison Woods, Hanni- 
bal. 
MONTANA 
Rev. H. A. Carnahan, Anaconda. 
Rev. J. E. Noftsinger, Butte. 


NEBRASKA 
Miss Nelle Aldrich, Ord. 


Mrs. Theressa F. Andrews, 
Syracuse. 

Rev. . A. Cressman, Red 
ie 

Rev. J. Currens, Omaha, 
Mr. Paul s. Dietrick, Lincoln. 


va gel 8. Dietrick, Lincoln. 
Mr. L. Duff, So. Omaha. 
Miss Fi otc E. Kirkpatrick, Lex- 
ington, i 
Rev. H. G. Langley, Ponca. 
Mrs. H. G. Langley, Ponca. 
Mr. H. Lomax, Broken Bow. 
Mrs. H, Lomax, Broken Bow. 
Charles H. Lewis, A.M., 
Lincoln. 
Mrs. Charles H. Lewis, Lincoln. 
Se Emma McDonald, Lyons. 
James W. Ridgway, Curtis. 
Mrs. Frank Root, Beaver City. 
Mr. John L. Stine, Norfolk. 
Miss Minna Stooker, Dunbar. 
Miss Fern Timmerman, Ord. 
Mr. George G. Wallace, Omaha. 
Mrs. ae M. Warner, Syracuse. 
Mr. E. J. Wightman, York. 


NEVADA 
Mr. O, A. Erdman, Goldfield. 


NEW BRUNSWICK AND 
PRINCE EDWARD_ ISLAND 
Rey. J. B. Ganong, B.D., Sussex. 


for] 
o1 
eS) 


Mr. R. T. Hayes, St. John. 

Mrs. R. T. Hayes, St. John. 

Rev. E. Berham Hooper, B.A., 
St. John. 

Rey. Aquila Lucas, Sackville. 

Mrs. Hattie J. Lucas, Sackville. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Rey. Charles Lends, Freshwater. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Mr. Natt T. Platts, Manchester. 

Rev. R. E. Thompson, Franklin. 


NEW JERSEY 
Miss Ida Angleman, Plainfield. 


Miss Josephine L. Baldwin, 
Newark. 

Mr. Edward W. Barnes, Perth 
Amboy. 

Mrs. J Woodbridge Barnes, 
Newark. 

Mr. L. H. Brumbaugh, Orange. 


i William L. Condit, Hobo- 


ken. 

gti William L,. Condit, Hobo- 
en. 

Rev. J. Warren Davis, Pedrick- 


town. 
Mr. Ralph EB, Diffendorfer, Mad- 


on, 

Robert R. Doherty, Ph.D., Jer- 
sey City. 

Mr. Edward W. Dunham, Tren- 


ton. 
ae. Edward W. Dunham, Tren- 


on. 

Mr. Edward A. Everett, Roselle 
Park. 

Bove B. Morris Fergusson, New- 
ark. 

Mrs. H. Morris Fergusson, New- 


ark. 
Rev. Albert DB. Finn, Plainfield. 
Rev. William E. Foote, Free- 


hold. 

Mr. Fred S. Goodman, Mont- 
clair. 

Mrs. Hope A. Lippincott, Pem- 
berton. 

Miss Elizabeth D, 
Princeton, 

Rey. Samuel D. Price, Camden. 

Mr. John A. Rogers, Camden. 

Mr. Christian Schmidt, Newark. 

Miss Rose Scott, Dover, 

Mr. Elmer C. Searles, Chester. 

Rev. James Dallas Steele, Ph.D., 
Passaic. 

Miss Marion Thomas, Newark. 

Mr. wee W. ‘unison, Somer- 
ville 

Mr. J. N. Wiggin, Orange. 

Mrs. J. N. Wiggin, Orange. 


NEW YORK 


Mr. Arthur L. Adams, 
town. 


Paxton, 


Johns- 
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Rev. Alexander Alison, D.D., 
New York City. 
Mrs. J. W. Barnhill, Stapleton. 


Mr. Grant L. Bice, State Sec’y 
and Treas., Cobleskill. 

Mrs. Grant L. Bice, Cobleskill. 

Mr. O. W. Binkerd, New York 
City 

Mr, Prank L. Brown, Brooklyn. 

Rev. Walter Scott Brown, Sand 


Lake. 
Mee Janet G. Brown, New York 
ity. 
Mr. John J. Burtt, Lockport. 
Rev. H. T. Chadsey, Lockport. 
Mrs. H. T. Chadsey, Lockport. 
Mr. Paul V. Chadsey, Lockport. 
Mr. A. H. Corwin, New York 


City. 

Mrs. A. H. Corwin, New York 
City 

Mr. 7 E. Diffendorfer, New 
York City. 

Rev. D. G. Downey, New York 
City. 

Dr. W. A. Duncan, Syracuse. 

Mr. BE. A. Hill, Syracuse. 


Mrs. E. A. Hill, Syracuse. 

Mrs. art. Bs Hill, New York 
Cit 

Mr. Marshall A. Hudson, Syra- 
cuse. 

Miss May Hudson, Syracuse. 

Prof. Henry S. Jacoby, Ithaca. 

Mrs. Hlenry 8. Jacoby, Ithaca. 

Rey. G. B. Lane, Corning 

Mrs. Amy L. Leeds, Cobleskill. 


Mrs Bi Lichtenstein, New 
York City. 

Mrs. C. B. Lichtenstein, New 
York City. 

Rev. Milton Ss. Littlefield, 
Brooklyn. 


James C. Martin, New York 
ity. 
ney Henry H. Meyer, New York 


ty. 

Mr. C, C. Michener, New York 
City. 

Miss Carrie J. Misner, Dolge- 
ville. 

Miss Mary Moall, Barnard. 

Mr. James B. Murray, Yonkers. 

Mr. B. EB. Odell, Syracuse. 

Mr. Wolfgang Panuska, Water- 
town. 

Mr. George W. Parks, Brooklyn. 

Mr. Charles E. Patterson, New 
Rochelle. 

Mrs. Charles E. Patterson, New 
Rochelle. 

Mr. William D. Porter, 
York City. 

Mr. ae H. Rogers, Glovers- 
vi 

Mrs. Alyah H, Rogers, Glovers- 
yille, 


New 


a Elizabeth Rowe, New York 
1 ay 
. F. Schauffler, New York 


Chg. 

it 

be @ E. Sturdevant, Bingham- 
on. 

Mr. William Thomson, 
York City. 

Miss Grace B. Tompkins, New 
York City. 

Rev. George H. Trull, 
York City. 

Mr. Edgar B. “Van Buskirk, 
Brooklyn. 

Mr. R. A. Waite, Jr., Syracuse. 

Rev. J. H. Wheeler, Buffalo. 

Mrs. David Wilson, Cobleskill. 


New 


New 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Miss Elva Blair, High Point. 

Mr. N. B. Broughton, Raleigh. 

Miss Rosa Broughton, Raleigh. 

Miss Rosa Coffin, Hamptonville. 

Miss Clara Cox, High Point. 

et W. M. Cumming, Wilming- 
on. 

Miss Blanche R. Harmon, High 
Point. 

vata nathaie Weldon. 

Mr. Jos. W. Little, Wilmington. 

Mr. E. L. Middleton, Raleigh. 

Miss Maud Reid, Raleigh. 

Mr. J. B. Robertson, Ph.B., Ral- 
eigh. 

Rev. B. W. Spilman, Kinston. 

Mr. Luther M. Tesh, Charlotte. 

Rev. E. B. Walts, Sharpsburg. 

Miss Adelaide White, Belvidere. 

par Julia White, Guilford Col- 
ege. 

Miss Mary Jordan White, Belvi- 
dere. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Rev. J. T. L. Coates, Devils 
Lak 


e. 

Rey. Ralph T. Fulton, Oakes. 

Mr. A. M. Groner, Forman. 

Mr. D. F. Jenkins, Forman. 

Mr. W. J. Lane, Fargo. 

Rev. Willard Crosby Lyon, Cas- 
selton. 

Mr. Dennis R. Pottenger, Es- 
mond. 

Mrs. W. H. Rhoads, New Salem. 

Mr. J. W. Whiddefield, Leal. 

Mr. C. H, Wunn, Cogswell. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Mr. age MacDonald, Halifax. 

ae ae . M. MacLeod, B.A., Hal- 
ifax, 

Rev. R. H. MacNeill, Sydney. 

Mr. N. T. Rockwell, Amherst. 
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OHIO 
Mr, Henry Appleton, Kennedy. 
Mrs. Henry Appleton, Kennedy. 
Rev. Samuel C. Bates, Ph.D., 


Marion. : 
Mrs. S. C. Bates, Marion. 
Mr. I. R. Beery, Covington, 
Rev. R. R. Bigger, Ph.D., Mas- 
sillon. 
Miss Mary Bosse, Loveland. 


Mrs. F. H. Briney, Woodstock. 

me W. M. Buckley, Wilming- 
on. 

Mr. H. E. Buker, Zanesville. 

Mr, A. G,. Carter, Bellefontaine. 

Mr. G, A. Cassel, Ashland. 

Rey. Joseph Clark, D.D., Co- 
lumbus. 

Mr. W. G. Clippinger, B.D., 
Dayton. 


Miss ane, Colvin, Guernsey. 
Col. Robert Cowden, Lit.D., 
Dayton. 
Mr. H. C. Cridland, Dayton, 
Mr. Fred Diehl, Woodsfield. 
Mr. W. S. Domer, Zanesville. 
Mr. Horace C. Drake, Cincin- 
Mrs. R. D. Durr, Hamilton. 
Rey. J. F. Elder, D.D., Ports- 
mou 


uth. 
wae George F. Endter, Lancas- 


Mr. "Ww. A. HBudaly, Cincinnati. 

Mrs. W. A. Eudaly, Cincinnati. 

The Rev. Ernest N. Evans, 
Xenia. 

Rev. KE, F. Evemeyer, Xenia. 

Mrs. BH. F. Evemeyer, Xenia. 

Miss Clara Louise Ewalt, War- 
ren. 

Mr. J. J. Fauser, Galion. 

Mr. G. E. Folk, Piqua. 

Miss Amy A. Ford, Zanesville. 

Rev. Charles, T. Fox, Ph.D., 
Findlay. 

Rev. W. O. Fries, D.D., Day- 


Mr. P. W. Gage, Delaware. 
Mrs. P. W. Gage, Delaware. 
Mrs. George H, Geyer, Xenia. 
Mr. Edward D. Goller, Ney. 
Mr. Geo. C. Greener, Columbus. 
Mr. Isaac N. Halliday, Toledo. 


Rev. W. S. Harman, Hamilton. 

es F. M. Harover, Manches- 
er. 

Prof. M. A. Honline, A.M., Co- 
lumbus. 

Rev. C. H. Hubbell, D.D., Co- 
lumbus. 

Miss Julia E. Hyer, Washing- 
ton C. H. 


Rev. Charles F. Irwin, Lorain. 
Mrs. Armilda M. Johnson, 
Washington C. H. 
ae Henry Nevin Kerst, Ham- 
on, 
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Miss M. Ella Kilmer, Akron. 


se hs C. Lawrance, Spring- 

eld. 

iy 75 ae Lawrance, Spring- 
eld. 

Rev. Edward §S. Lewis, D.D., 
Columbus, 

Rev. Otto Lichti, B. S., Pan- 
dora. 

Rev. S. P. Long, A.M., Mans- 
field. 

Mr. Benj. J. Loomis, Columbus. 

Mrs. C. F. Lutz, Celina. 


Dr. Franklin McElfresh, 
Ph.D., Columbus, 


A.M., 


Mr. F. J. Miller, Ottawa. 

Mr. P. J. Miller, Mt. Gilead. 

Mr. W. L. Miller, Xenia. 

Mies Anna C. Mindling, Mari- 
etta. 

Mr. Luther Mitchell, Dublin. 

Mr. Herbert Moninger, A.M., 


B.D., Cincinnati. 
Mr. A. A. Moore, Barberton. 
Mrs. A. A. Moore, Barberton. 
D, Nisewonder, Middle- 


Frederick C. Redfern, 
Ph.D., Portsmouth. 

Mr. James Schlappi, Delta. 

Mr. C. W. Shinn, Cleveland. 

Mrs. C. W. Shinn, Cleveland. 

Rev. D. B. Shuey, A.M., Sugar 
Grove. 

Mr. Edwin L. Shuey, Dayton. 


Rev. A. C.. Siddall, Bowling 
Green. 
Mr. J. G. Simon, Cleveland. 


Mrs. John G. Simon, Cleveland. 

Rev. Christian Staebler, Cleve- 
land. 

Mr. W. D. Stem, Ashland. 

Mr. J. F. Stewart, Piqua. 

Mr. George D. Stonebraker, 
Middletown. : 

Mr. John J. Sulsberger, D.D.S., 
Woodsfield. 

Rev. H. Marshall 
D.D., Athens. 

Mr. E. H. Tussing, Middlepoint. 

Miss Margaret Van Wagener, 
London. 

Mrs. Marion Vaughn, Findlay. 

es a H. Waggener, Cincin- 


Mr. aw. M. Wikoff, A.B., Colum- 
Mrs. W. M. Wikoff, Columbus. 
Mrs. O. O. Williams, Columbus. 
Rev. H. E. Wright, West Jef- 
. M. Yocum, Lisbon. 
OKLAHOMA 

Mr. W. H. Bell, Oklahoma City. 
wee ahi H. Bell, Oklahoma 


w We Cofield, Alva. 


Thurlow, 
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Irwin Green, Oklahoma City. 

Mrs. Addison Hall, Granite. 

Mr. Lauren Haynes Buxton, 
M.D., LL.D., Oklahoma City. 

Mr. J. M. Hall, Tulsa. 

Mrs. J. M. Hall, Tulsa, 

Rew: C.. is. Harroun, Jr., Au- 
gusta. 

Mr. Wm, Jett, Jet. 

Mr. Andrew Kingkade, Okla- 
homa City. 

Mrs. Andrew Kingkade, Okla- 
homa City. 

Rev. H. B. Mayo, Alva. 

Mr. E. H. Moseley, Coalgate. 

Mr. C. H. Nichols, Oklahoma 
City. 

Mrs. D. P. Richardson, 


City. 
Mr. Walter S. Richards, 
water. 
BE. W. Stryker, Vinita. 
Mr. S. W. Tucker, Jet. 


Union 
Still- 


ONTARIO 


Mr. John Addis, Alliston. 

Mr. +e W. Brown, B.A., To- 
zone 

Mr. ow. Clarke, Millbrook. 

Rev. td GC. \Crews;; D.D.;) Tar 
ronto. 

Rev. J. M. Duncan, B.D., To- 
ronto. 

Mr. William E. Dyer, Toronto. 

Rev. H. W. Foley,. B.A., B.D., 
Bobcaygeon. 

Mr. W. T. Gibbard, Napanee. 

Mrs. W. T. Gibbard, Napanee. 

Mr. Theron Gibson, Toronto. 

Mr. William Hamilton, Toronto. 


Mr. Russell Harris, Toronto. 
Mr. T. F. Harrison, Kingston. 
Mrs. T. F. Harrison, Kingston. 


Mr. J. R. Hipwell, Alliston. 
Mrs. J. R. Hipwell, Alliston. 
Mr. Isaac Hord, Mitchell. 

Mrs. Isaac Hord, Mitchell. 

Mr. Charles EK. Howarth, To- 


ronto. 
Mrs. C. EH. Howarth, Toronto. 
Mr. H. E. Irwin, K.C., Toronto. 
Mr. J. A. Jackson, B.A., To- 
ronto. 
Mr. Fred C. Jarvis, Bedford 
Park, Toronto. 
Mrs. Fred C. Jarvis, Bedford 


Park, Toronto. 
Miss Nellie M. Jones, Toronto. 
Mr. F. EB. Kinzinger, Toronto. 


Mrs. E. M. Kitchen, Waterford. 

pe H. S. Lovering, Thessa- 
on. 

Se H. ,S. Lovering, Thessa- 
on 


EAS T. D. McCullough, Harris- 
on. rea 
Mr, D. A. McDermid, London. 


Rev. J. W. MelIntosh, M.A., 
Mitchell. 
Mr. Hdward Martin, Toronto. 
Hon. Justice J. J: Maclaren, 
D.C.L., LL.D., Toronto. 
Rev. John Neil, D.D., Toronto, 
Mr. 8S. B. Nelles, Wilsonville. 
Mrs. S. B. Nelles, Wilsonville. 
Mr. Richard Perry, Bracondale. 
Mr. Edgar B. Price, Toronto, 
Rev. Si J, Redditt, Toronto. 
Mrs. J. : Redditt, Toronto, 
Mrs. J. A et fee ngton, Napanee. 
Mr. William B erry, Toronto. 
Mr.inWeinGs Ingle- 


wood, 
Mr. Thomas Yellowlees, To- 
ronto. 


Thompson, 


OREGON 
Mr. A, A. Morse, Portland. 


a Peau: A. Phipps, Port- 
and, : 


PENNSYLVANA 


Rev. Charles §. Albert, 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. E. E. Bailey, Oil City, 

Dr. George W. Bailey, Phila 


D.D., 


eet 
Mrs. C. Barnes, Homestead, 
Rev. C. K Blackall, D.D., Phil- 
adelphia. 
MER C. R. Blackall, Philadel- 
phia, . 
Rev. E. S. Bowman, Harris- 
burg 


Rev. J. Walter Carpenter, 
Uniontown. 

Rev. R. L. Clark, Lancaster. 

Mr. Perey L. Craig, New Castle. 

Mr. J. Tressler Cuppett, Union- 
town. 

Me. H. F. DeWitt, Wilkes 
arre. 

Mags ederick C. Doll, Philadel- 


Mr. F, A, Dugan, Parnassus. 

Mrs. K. C. Ent, Bloomsburg. 

Mrs geen Y. Faris, Philadel- 
phia. 

Rev. N. B. Fierstone, Clai: 


on. 
Mr. Eugene C. Foster, Phila- 
Kee ia. 
Henry C. Fox, Dooley. 
Mr. James R. Hainer, Pitts- 


burgh. ; 

eo Hoge B. Hamlin, Pitts- 
urg 

we de B. Harnish, Mechanics- 
burg. 

Miss Myrtle Haubert, Mexico. 

Rev. Alexander Henry, D.D., 
Philadelphia. 

a Alexander Henry, Philadel- 


hia. 
Mr. W. T Hirst, Philadelphia. 
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ae Isaac F. Hornbeck, Union- 
own. 
Map B. Howard, Philadel- 


phia, 
Miss Agnes Hutchison, Oxford. 
Mrs. M. G. Kennedy, Philadel- 


phia, 
Mr. James W. Kinnear, Pitts- 
burgh, 
Mrs. J. W. Kinnear, Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Landes, Lansdowne. 
Mrs. iG. Landes, Lansdowne. 
Rev. ‘Hugh Leith, Zelienople. 
pe Ermina C, Lincoln, Phila- 


phia, 
Mr. I. K. Little, Saxton. 
Miss L. Emma Little, Saxton. 
ee EK. D. McCafferty, Sharps- 


3. is 
a . D. McCafferty, Sharps- 
ure. 
Pratl en E. McCurdy, Lebanon. 
BH, E. ee re Lebanon. 
jad Edith M. McCurdy, Leba- 


on. ; 
Mr. R. HE. McFadden, Scottdale. 
Mr. oe H. Martz, Pittsburgh. 
Mrs, H. H. Martz, Pittsburgh. 
Rev. Rufus W. Miller, Dwi, 

Philadelphia. 
Miss Ray Moore, Philadelphia. 
Mr. C. F. Niemeyer, Dunmore. 
Rey. Elmer 8. Noll, Perkasie. 
Miss Mabel Norris, Lansdowne. 
Mr. J. B. Nuss, Bloomsburg. 
Mrs. J. B. Nuss, Bloomsburg. 
Mr, L. W. Nuttall, Philipsburg. 
Mrs. L. W. Nuttall, Philipsburg. 
Rey. Chas. A. Oliver, York. 
Ws George W. Oliver, Port 


oyal, 
Mrs. George W. Oliver, Port 
Royal ; 
Pitts- 


yal. 
Mr. James L. O’Neill, 

yurgh. } 
=. William G. Owens, Lewis- 


ur; 
Mr. es W. Parks, Steelton. 
be? D, Augustus Peters, Steel- 
on, 
Mr. Tae B. Rhule, Philadel- 


Mrs. William H. Ridgway, 
Coatesville. 
Miss Louise Robbins, Blooms- 


burg. ? 
Miss Martha EB. Robison, Espy. 
MMe, Bares, M. Roe, Philadel- 
a. 
Me. a D. Sands, Pittsburgh. 
Mr. P. A. Scott, Williamsport. 
Miss’ Nannie Seaman, Philadel- 


. Sechler, Princeton. 

Mr. T. B. Shelling, Allentown. 

Rey. Snider, Uniontown. 

Rev. John S. ih ».D,, T.Dx, 
Lancaster. 


Mr. G. W. Stutzman, 
town. 
Mr. John B. Swartz, Perkasie. 


Johns- 


Dr. A. F. Toy, Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Charles G. Trumbull, Phila- 
delphia. 

Rev. James E. Walker, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Rev. Seine H. Whiteman, Fair- 
chance. 


Rev. Mosley H. Williams, D.D., 
Philadelphia. 

Rev. James A. Worden, D.D., 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Samuel Young, Pittsburgh. 

Mrs. Samuel Young, Pittsburgh. 


QUEBEC 


Rev. Edgar T. Capel, Montreal. 
Rev. Elson I. Rexford, LL.D., 
Montreal, 
Rev. Robert DD, 

Montreal 


RHODE ISLAND 
Mr. Edgar <A. Arnold, 


tucket. 
C. Beckwith, 


Miss Minnettie 
Providence. 
Mrs. C. E. Blake, Providence. 
Prof. H. B. Knox, Providence. 
Mr. A. B. McCrillis, Providence. 
Miss Mary HEH, Olney, Provi- 
dence. 
Rev. J. L. Peacock, Westerly. 
Mr. George H. Utter, Westerly. 
Mr. T. W. Waterman, Provi- 
dence, 
Mr. W. B. Wilson, Providence. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Rev. J. A. Doyle, Regina. 

Mr. A. M. Fraser, Indian Head. 

ee W. R. Sutherland, York- 
on. 


SOUTH. CAROLINA 

Rev. N. G. Bethea, Cross An- 
chor, 

Mr. W. W. Boyce, Rock Hill. 

Misa Sudie May Boulware, New- 
erry. 

Miss Maud Cely, Piedmont. 

Mr. .D. C. Durham, Greenville. 

Rev. C. A. Freed, Columbia. 

Prof. Thomas W. Keitt, Clem- 
son College. 

Rev. HE. L. Kugley, Pelzer. 

Rev. Thos. H. Law, D.D., Spar- 
tanburg. 

Mrs. Thomas H. Law, Spartan- 
burg. 

Mr. S. R. McElroy, Pelzer. 

Prof. Wm. S. Morrison, Clem- 
son College. 

Rev. William S. Myers, Clear- 
water. 


Johnston, 


Paw- 
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Mrs. William S. Myers, Clear- 
water. 

Dr. W. E. Pelham, Newberry. 

Mr. B. Rutledge, D.D.S., Flor- 
ence 

Rev. J. W. Shell, Spartanburg. 

Capt. J. Adger Smyth, Jr., Pel- 
zer. 

Miss Mamie Steele, Rock Hill. 

Miss Grace W. Vandiver, Spar- 
tanburg, 

Mr. J. M. Way, Pelzer. 

Mr. Henry A. Wise, Jonesville. 

SOUTH DAKOTA |. 

Rev. O. M. Hyde, Garden City. 

Rev. F. P. Leach, Sioux Falls. 

Mr. M. A. Shuster, Jr., Miller. 

Miss Olive Tooker, Leola. 

Mr. John Van Oosterloo, Len- 
nox. 


TENNESSEE 
Mr. Edward Albright, Gallatin. 
Mrs. Claude Anderson, Mem- 


phis. 
Bey William Anderson, Nash- 
ville. 
Mr. J. W. Axtell, Nashville. 
eS Sd O, Bachman, Nash- 
ville. 
Mr. C. M. Banks, Huntland. 
Miss Nellie Behm, Chattanooga. 
Mr. George W. Boddie, Galla- 
tin. 
Mrs. R. Boyd Bogle, Nashville. 
Mr. Battle M. Brown, Memphis. 


se ica Battle M. Brown, Mem- 

phis. 

Mr. Harris L. Browne, Mem- 
phis. 

Mrs. Harris L. Browne, Mem- 
phis. 


payed Beach Carre, Nash- 
ville. 
Mrs. Henry B. Carre, Nashville. 
Miss Lidie M. Carr, Memphis. 
Mr. Samuel E. Carter, McLe- 
moresville. 
Mr. W. A. Coleman, Knoxville. 
Rev. Lewis Collins, Lookout 
Mountain, Chattanooga, 
Mrs. Harry L. Cook, Memphis. 
Miss Bessie Fox, Memphis. 
Mr. E. E. French, Nashville. 
Rev. J. M. Frost, D.D., Nash- 
ville. 
Mr:'C. C; 
Mr; Re 


Gilbert, Nashville. 
i Green, Covington. 
este H. M. Hamill, D.D., Nash- 
ville. 


. H. M. Hamill, Nashville. 

Proving: 0D Hinds,’ "Phip!, 
LL.D., Lebanon. 

Mr. E. J. Hobbs, Memphis. 

Miss Emma L. Hotter, Mem- 


phis. 
si Se elas fete Jungermann, Nash- 
ville. 


of Delegates 


Rev. ae Landrith, D.D., Nash- 


P, McCallum, Memphis. 
McDaniel, Finley. 
Rev. John A. McKamy, D.D., 
Nashville. 


Rev. C. O’N. Martindale, B.A., 
M.A., B.D., Brownsville. 

Mr. Alfred D. Mason, Memphis. 

Miss Jennie S. May, Memphis. 

Mrs. H. B. May, Memphis. 

Mr. W. G. Mershon, Nashville. 

Mr. J. J. Miller, Covington, 

Mr. J. T. Oates, Knoxville. 

Mr. John R. Pepper, Memphis. 

Mrs. John R. Pepper, Memphis. 

we i B. Ransom, Nash- 
ville. 

Mr. Louis D. Riddell, Memphis. 

Mr. Littell J. Rust, B.S., L , 
Nashville. 

Miss Rosa E. Santee, Chatta- 


. W. C. Sharon, Chattanooga. 

Rev. J. A. Sharp, Knoxville. 

Prof. W. H. Singleton, Chatta- 
nooga 

meg Herschel H. Smith, Mem- 


miss “Bird Stapp, Chattanooga. 
Mr. L. M. Stratton, Memphis. 
Mrs. L. M. Stratton, Memphis. 


Mr. “BE. 


Miss Annie L, Street, Chatta- 
nooga. 
Mr. Lon A. Tanksley, Nash- 


ville. 
ae Margie Thomas, Nashville. 


Mr. J. Allen Wardle, Memphis. 
Miss Jean P. Wormeley, Mem- 


TEXAS 
Miss Anna Allen, San Antonio. 
Mr. L. E. Appleby, San Antonio. 
Mrs. L. E. Appleby, San An- 


tonio. 
Mrs. Will F. Barnes, San An- 


tonio. 
Mr. J. E. Bassett, Dallas, 
Mrs. J. E. Bassett, Dallas. 
Rev. H. Beauchamp, Dallas. 
poe Carl Beeman, Dallas. 
William Roy ’Breg, Dallas. 
Fee. A. Oscar Browne, Tex- 
arkana, 
Mrs. A. 
kana. 
Miss Myrtis Fortenberry, 


con 
A, Godbey, Austin. 


Oscar Brown, Texar- 


Mc- 


Mrs. 

Mr. “award S. Goodner, Gaines- 
ville 

Mrs. Edward 8. Goodner, 
Gainesville. 

Mr. Z. A. Hudson, Graham. 

Mrs. W. B. Joiner, Plainview. 

Mr. L. C. Knight, Waco. 

Mr. Clyde V. Nafe, El Paso. 
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Mr. Preston Brown Scott, Hous- 


ton, 
Mrs. Preston Brown Scott, 
Houston. 
Mr. George S. Sexton, Houston. 
Mrs. George 8S. Sexton, Hous- 


ton. 
Rev. George W. Truett, D.D., 
San An- 


Dallas. 
Rev. R. H. Wester, 
tonio. 
Mr. William Nehemiah Wiggins, 
Dallas, 
Mrs. W. N.- Wiggins, Dallas. 
UTAH 
Rev. Wildman Murphy, Ameri- 
ean Fork. 
VERMONT 
Mr. 'D,. M. aoe Newport. 
Mrs. Myra Phillips Tinareds: 
North Bennington. 


Rev. E. M. Fuller, Burlington. 
Miss Mabel T. Winch, Barre. 


VIRGINIA 
Mr. J. W. Borum, Norfolk. 
= bi B. Carpenter, Rich- 


we DY. Carter, Charlottes- 
ville. 

Mr. I. M. Groves, Martinsville. 
Rev. Wm. K. Conner, Bridge- 


A. S. Hammack, Harrison- 
bu 


rg. 
Mr. J. G. Holladay, Norfolk. 
Mr. J. A. Jones, Long Glade. 
Rev. Thomas Hugo Lacy, D.D., 
Blackstone, 
Rev. R. A. Lapsley, D.D., Rich- 


mond. 
Mr. Louis J. McIntosh, Rich- 
oe 
Cc. W. Marchant, Charlottes- 
Mr. Wm. H. Melchior, Alexan- 


dria. 
Miss Eliza P. Neale, Richmond. 
Mrs. EH. I. Parrish, Richmond. 
Rey. A. L. Phillips, D.D., Rich- 
mond. 
Rev. H. E. Rountree, Waverly. 
Mr. Harry T. Simpson, Rich- 


mond, 
Mr. George L, Stevens, Nor- 


AROS Stuart, Buena Vista. 
Mri Crees Walker, Charlottes- 
Je 


e. 

N. Wells, Lynchburg. 
Mr. L, E. Wingfield, Lynchburg. 
Mr. Nimrod T. Wingfield, Char- 

lottesville. 


aa 2 Arabelle Winston, Nor- 
olk. 
Mr. W. H. Wood, Charlottes- 


ville. 
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WASHINGTON (E.) 
Mr. C. J. Boppell, Spokane. 
WASHINGTON (W.) 
Rev. M. W. Miller, Tacoma. 
Rev. W. C. Merritt, Tacoma. 
Mrs. C. A. Pratt, Tacoma. 
D. S. Johnston, Tacoma, 
WEST VIRGINIA 
sae Nancy Adkins, Hunting- 
on, 
Mr. J. C. Bardall, Moundsville. 
Miss Pattie Campbell, Long- 
acre, 
Miss Mayme Charlton, Man- 
nington, 
Rev. J. T. Foster, Buckhannon. 
Mr. C. E. Gee, Wheeling. 
Miss M. V. Graham, Wheeling. 
Rev. M. E. Hansel, Holden. 


Miss Zella Harlan, Mannington. 
Rev. Charles J. Hines, M.A., 
Huntington. 


Rev. C. Humble, M.D., Parkers- 
bure. 

Mrs. Mattie J. Humble, Park- 
ersburg. 

Rev. G. W. Kepler, Middle- 
bourne. 

Mr. E. H. Knabenshue, Park- 
ersburg, 

Mr. Ferris R. Miller, Wheeling. 


Miss Nelle Osgood, Huntington. 

Mrs. Mary Pickens, Ravens- 
wood, 

Mr. M. M. Reppard, M.D., Mid- 
dlebourne. 

Mr. W. C. Shafer, Wheeling. 

Mrs. Robert Sheppard, Walton. 

Mr. A. A. Simpson, Buckhan- 
non, 

Miss Bird Stage, Eureka. 

Prof. W. B. Taylor, A.M., B.D., 
Bethany, 

Mr M. Thornburg, 
dotte, 

Rev. J. S. Thornburg, Logan. 

. J. C, Warner, Parkersburg. 

Miss Erna Wells, Huntington. 

Rev. O. G. White, Bethany. 

ae W. H. Wolf, Jr., Parkers- 
urg 

Rev. 7 A. Young, Th.G., Clay. 


: WISCONSIN 

Mr. C. R. Blanshan, Seymour. 

Mrs. Charles R. Blanshan, Sey- 
mour. 

Miss Frances P. Brayton, Ap- 
pleton. 

. Anna Buchler, Prairie du 
ac. 

Pref. Joseph V. Collins, Ph.D., 
Stevens Point. 


Guyan- 


Mr. Luther Davies, Oshkosh. 
yee H. J. Droegkamp, Apple- 
on, 
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Mrs. H. J. Droegkamp, Apple- 
ton. 
Me aed Tillie Droegkamp, Milwau- 


ee. 

Miss Lilla M. Fulley, Oshkosh. 

Mr. F. Gasser, Prairie du Sac. 

Mrs. F. Gasser, Prairie du Sac. 

Miss Hydia Hammetter, Mil- 
waukee. 

Rev. Otto E. Heise, Green Bay. 

Miss Sarah S. James, Oshkosh. 

Mrs. Belle S. Kurtz, Weyau- 
wega. 

Mr. Hugh Martin, Sheboygan. 

ee oe W. North, Evans- 
ville 

Miss Angie P. Pettingill, Osh- 
kosh. 

Mr. W. J. Semelroth, Appleton. 

Mrs. W. J. Semelroth, Appleton. 

Rev. S. A. Wheelwright, Puss, 
Richland Center. 

Mrs. S. A. Wheelwright, Rich- 
land Center. 


WYOMING 
Miss Alice Holliday, Laramie. 


VISITORS FROM FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. 


CHINA 
Mr. John Darroch, Shanghai. 


CUBA 
Rev. Luis Berenguer, Santiago 
de Cuba. 
Rev. H. B. Bordwell, Havana. 


ENGLAND 
Mr. Alfred Rowland, D.D., 
oD OR see 2a London. 
Mr. Charles Waters, London. 
Mr. Frederic Taylor, London. 
Rey. Frank Johnson, London. 


COLORED DELEGATES WHO 
Attended the Louisville 
Convention. 


ALABAMA 


Mr. E. E. Scott, Montgomery. 
Rev. I. C. H. Champney, Mont- 
gomery. 


ARKANSAS | 


Mr. C. A. Anderson. 

Mr. R. C. Childress, Ph.M,, Lit- 
tle Rock. 

Rev. Harvey A. Onque, S.T.B., 
A.M., Little Rock. 


CALIFORNIA 


Col. Allen Allensworth, A.M., 
Ph.D., Los Angeles. 


GEORGIA 
Prof. I. Garland Penn, Atlanta. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Dr. J. E. Dellinger, Greensboro. 
A. L. Goodloe, Durham. 
Prof. J. D. Martin, A.M., Char- 
lotte. 
Dr. H. M. Moore, Durham. 
pees W. G. Pearson, A.M., Dur- 
am. 
Dr. James E. Shepard, Durham. 
Dr. S. N. Vass, D.D., Raleigh. 
Dr. R. P. Wyche, Charlotte, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
er W. Ejichelberger, Colum- 
a. 
J. W. Moultrie, Bennettsville. 
P. P. Watson, Columbia. 
J. B. Middleton, Darlington. 


TENNESSEE 


Prof. C. R. Neely, Jackson. 


alg 
ayer 


INDEX 
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Adult Department.......... 285 
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President’s Response.... 24 
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Cope, Henry F., Address.... 586 
Cork, Hugh, Address....... 484 
Denominational Coéperation. 638 
Devotional Services: 
Arise, Let Us Go Hence, 88 
Preparation Service.... 71 
We Would See Jesus.... 75 
District Facts: 
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Bier ene) District... ..XXXIV 
Dixon, Rev. ¢c., Address... 353 
Doherty, Dr. inobext Ray Ad- 
ANGSBs vcstere lather. Ss fara: 632 
Dual Problem, ‘The. wie ANZ 
Dunean, Dre W.. A. ssttaacicits 405 
Education Department..... + B57 
Elementary Department..... 217 


Conference ...... 


PRTC Ce. sea pis 
Engle, J: H., Address....... 
Entire Village Won, An..... 332 
Pxhibit, Publishers’........ 56 
Fergusson, Rey. E. M., Ad- 
dress... Sp etonioe ciate Vi 
Field Workers’ Conference 
NETMOIEG SS Wels oldie wvatal « aise [200 
Field Workers’ Department... 491 
Finance Department...... 173 
Foreign Missions and the 
Sunday-school ... 439 
Fox, HW. A., Report ‘of Field 
PUNY OFKOTS si cuskepa eran crys clete 491 
Frost, Dr. J. M., Address... 6388 
Fuller, Edw. M., Address.... 417 
General Secretary’s Message. 115 
REDOEE i tite are ent 116 
Graded Intermediate Lesson ’ 
ICABISE: sid « o moidota\slalbpa Males VO 
Graded Lessons..... Sis 5 * GyenSy OE: 
Graded Union, The......... 240 
Greeting from England...... 611 
Halpenny, Rev. HB. W., Ad- 
PRESS Si Baia yc, otvas heglexahareno tome 885 
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Hamill, Prof. H. M., Address, 397 
Hamlin, Miss Alice B., Ad- 

MTOAA Th hte id sleeper etter 250 
Hartshorn, W. N., Report of 96 
Hartzell, Bishop ae C., Ad- 

GPGNS: ENE roy a ee Sets & 606 
Hazard, M. C., Addresses. 411, 532 
Home and the’ Sunday-school, 

FEO OR, iis rospioiace muri A Ue 619 
Home Department.......... 405 
Home Department Canvass... 417 
Home Department Literature 411 
Home Department New Meth- 

OSI, Seer sae datar tar epeieha 408 
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